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Unpercrounp pests are lying in ambush to massacre young corn. 
By cutting off the roots, they prevent the growing plant from 

MASS, ACRE getting proper nourishment, and the first stiff breeze that comes 
along will topple the stalks. Expensive replanting in the spring 
or difficult harvesting in the fall is the result. 

IN} TH FE CORN rl ELD But aldrin, a powerful insecticide, is “heap bad medicine” for 
soil insects such as corn rootworms and white grubs. The massacre 
in the cornfield now is the way farmers want it. 

Aldrin is another example of the many Shell Chemical advances 
which improve agricultural and industrial products. 
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Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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What glass means to modern living 
is plainly evident in its glint and 
shine and sparkle all around us... 
glass in building construction, in 
packaging and tableware, in science 
and communication, in medicine 
and industry. 


The dazzling vista ranges through 
tens of thousands of forms — from 
the incredibly delicate filament of 
nuclear research equipment to the 
giant 200-inch mirror of the Mount 
Palomar telescope. Here is a mate- 
rial so versatile that it may be 
kneaded like dough, blown into 
bubbles, drawn into threads, woven 
into fabric, shaped like clay, rolled 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


Through glass 


man’s magic view of progress 


and pressed and cut and engraved! 

Glass has companioned the whole 
progress of man, yet only in the past 
100 years and particularly since 1900, 
have we begun to appreciate and 
exploit its almost limitless possibili- 
ties. Today this magic material of 
utility, beauty, safety and efficiency 
is on the threshold of its greatest era 
of development. 

Glimpsing the future through 


glass, we see continuing research, 
improved methods of craftsmanship 
and manufacture achieving amazing 
flexibility, sensitivity and strength. 
By steadily widening the frontiers 
of service for its products, the glass 
industry presents a crystal-clear 
example of how our system of free 
economy leads American enterprise 
to higher and higher attainment on 
the road of progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








% Are Atomic Tests 


Worth the Risk? 


Here, finally, are the facts, from the 


year’s 


THiS 


highest sources, on exactly what this 


12 tests have produced in the 


way of a new arsenal of atomic weap- 


ons, starting on page 23. And the real 


ISSUE 


story of how much danger these tests 
entail for the American people, as told 
by top officials of the Atomic Energy 


Commission, page 96. 


% How the Communists Failed at Bandung 


Communist hope was to unite colored nations against the 
West. For what really happened, see page 40 and exclusive in- 
terview with Representative Adam C. Powell, Jr., page 42. 


%* New Weapon against Contagious Disease? 


Can the Salk technique, used so successfully against polio, 
now be applied with equal success against virus pneumonia, 
colds, influenza? For a heartening preview, see page 29. 
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When you think of saving... 


think of TAPE! 


Famous “SCOTCH” Brand Cellophane 
Tape is a time-saving, money-saving tool 


all over the plant! It’s crystal-clear and sticks 
at a touch. Use it for holding, sealing, 

joining, protecting—any of a thousand different 
jobs. What’s more, you can get even greater 
versatility and economy from “SCOTCH” 
Brand Cellophane Tape with dispensers 
that turn manual jobs into production 
line operations. You count the cost in 
pennies ; figure the savings in dollars, 





bt 


COMBINE PACKAGES, or pack- 
age with premium, with “ScoTcH” 
Brand Cellophane Tape. Crystal- 
clear tape will not obscure package 
printing; holds securely from 
packaging line to pantry sheif! 


SEAL BOXES—up to 40 a minute 
—with “Scotcn” Brand Cello- 
phane Tape and “Scotcn” Brand 
Box Sealer. Sealer applies 114 
inch strip of tape as package is 
passed over roller. 














SPEED PRODUCTION with 
“ScoTcH” Cellophane Tape and 
automatic dispensers adapted to 
your operation. Unit shown makes 
up to 90 tape applications a 
minute to any flat, rigid surface. 


There are more than 
300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


for industry trademarked... 


SCOTCH 





BRAND 


F aypen at tape > (2 cainn sad ansanrest 


APPLICATIONS FOR ALL INDURTRIES 


FREE FOLDER contains dozens of 
ideas, suggestions, and specifica- 
tions for saving time and money 
with “Scotcn” Brand Cellophane 
Tapes. Just write on your letter- 
head to Dept. NWR-45. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 














WHY KENTUCKY 
PIGS DIE HAPPY 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Established 1849 | 








Kentucky porkers die happy when 
they’re downright sure their shanks 
will wind up on the platter as genu- 
ine Kentucky country ham. 


And what a morsel it is! Smiling 
up at you from its own red-eye 
gravy, it’s something to say grace 
over: 


Preparation of this Kentucky 
confection is more ritual than 
chore. The moon hangs just so as 
the process begins. There’s been 
many a bitter feud in defense of a 
brine formula. 


Curing recipes are whispered 
from father to son, and reputa- 
tions hang from many a smoke- 
house string. 


As to the curing, some folks say 
the farmer who raised the pig may 
marry, bring up his young ’uns and 
pass to his Maker before the ham 
is decreed fitly mellow for the pan. 


Good things in Kentucky have 
a way of growing slowly. This goes 
too for my specialty —the distill- 
ing and aging of genuine Kentucky 
Sour Mash Bourbon. 


Both our ham and our bourbon 
call for the finest of grain, and 
time-in-the-making means no more 
to the distiller than it does to the 
hog. Both of us, in the Kentucky 
tradition, take our own sweet time 
in perfecting our product. 


That’s why there’s never too 
much of either to glut the market 
or overstuff the customer. 


Fact is, your aged Kentucky 
country ham is seldom served “‘by 
the slab.” Its flavor is too generous 
for that. It eats best as a combina- 
tion tid-bit and main course. 


Likewise, if you are a man who 
takes his whiskey somewhat on 
the sparing side, selecting your 
brand for enjoyment and not for 
bulk, you may wish to join the 
inner circle of discriminating hosts 
who have discovered the satisfying 
flavor of OLD FiTzGERALD in mod- 
est helpings, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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The March of the News 


VACCINE PROBLEMS 


REE ANTIPOLIO INOCULATIONS for first 
and second graders were delayed tem- 
porarily in 23 States as a log jam de- 
veloped in distributing the Salk vaccine. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which is administering the 
program, announced that enough vac- 
cine had been shipped to provide first 
shots for about 4 million children, of 
the 9 million scheduled to get free 
treatment. 

Two reasons were given for the de- 
lay in some States: Each batch of vac- 
cine must be tested by Government 
scientists. And first priority in ship- 
ments has been given to the Southern 
States, where the polio season starts 
earliest. 

In Washington, President Eisenhow- 
er called a White House conference to 
draft a plan for fair distribution of the 
shots while they are in short supply. 


NEWS BLACKOUT ENDS 


OOD MORNING, ALL! was the head- 

line in London’s Daily Mail as 
news-starved Britons enjoyed their first 
national newspapers in 26 days. 

The longest and costliest strike in 
British newspaper history had blacked 
out most of the nation. London news- 
papers circulate throughout the British 
Isles, with 50 million daily and Sunday 
readers. 

Strike leaders, many of whom are 
Communists, agreed to call off the strike 
in which 23,000 workers were idled in 
a dispute over the pay of 700 electri- 
cians and maintenance men. Members 
of the nonstriking unions had been re- 
ported ready to put out newspapers in 
defiance of the strike if no agreement 
was reached. 


PRESIDENTS IN RETIREMENT 


OB HUNTING won't be necessary for 

former Presidents of the United States 
if a Senate committee has its way. 

“We expect a former President to 
engage in no business or occupation 
which would demean the office he has 
held,” the Senate Civil Service Committee 
said in approving a bill to give each 
former Chief Executive a $22,500-a- 
year retirement income, as well as office 
space, secretarial help and free mailing 
privileges. Widows of former Presidents 
would receive $10,000 annually. 

If Congress approves the idea, five 
living Americans will be directly affect- 
ed: former Presidents Herbert Hoover 








and Harry S. Truman, and Mrs. Woo 
row Wilson, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge a 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


BIG BLOW IN DUST BOW! 


ONS OF TOPSOIL from Colorado farny 
Thiew over neighboring States in a vat 
and spectacular dust storm. Blankete/ 
by haze were most of Kansas and pari 
of New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ber 
son planned a trip to all five States p 
inspect the damage. His Departmer 
estimates that more than 10 amillio 
acres in these States and Nebraska an/ 
Wyoming have been damaged by winl 
erosion since November, and 20 millio: 
other acres in the area are ready to blow. 


“LOADED” INVITATION 


OVIET MARSHAL Georgi K. Zhukov is 
S sued an oblique invitation to Presiden 
Eisenhower to talk with Russian leaders 
In a message to the annual awards din 
ner of the Overseas Press Club in Nev 
York, Russia’s Defense Minister suggestel 
that peace was obtainable if the U.S. 
would meet a series of Soviet demands 

No talks are likely to materialize. The 
demands had a familiar ring: “liquida 
tion” of U.S. military bases, withdrawa 
of U.S. forces from other countries, and 
some other standard Soviet propaganda 
requests, 


REFUND—BUT NO APOLOGY 


TAX-REFUND CHECK for $1,056.75 
was displayed by Senator Joseph 

R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, at 
a Washington news conference. The te- 
fund resulted from a three-year exan- 
ination by the Internal Revenue Service 
of the Senator’s tax returns for the years 
1946 through 1952. 
Senator McCarthy demanded an apdl- 
ogy from two Senate Committees. In a 
1951-52 investigation, a Senate elections 
subcommittee, headed by Guy M. Gil 
lette, then Democratic Senator from 
Iowa, raised a series of questions about 
Mr. McCarthy’s taxes. Last year, 3 
committee headed by Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins (Rep.), of Utah, persuaded the 
Senate to “condemn” the Wisconsin Ser- 
ator’s conduct in failing to co-operate 
with the elections subcommittee. 
Senator Watkins replied, “No apolo 
gies are in order.” 
The Federal audit, Senator McCarthy 
said, “should lay to rest finally and for 
ever the story that something is wrong 
with McCarthy’s finances.” 
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Which salesman 


made an appointment in advance by Long Distance? 


The one who’s finding the customer’s door is open, of course. 


He pinned down his appointment by calling ahead — 
Long Distance. As a result he saved a long lobby wait. And 
he’ll move promptly from this customer to the next. 


Make it a habit, always, to telephone in advance for 
appointments. You save time. And many times an appoint- 
ment call brings an order—saves a trip. 


You can prove that this idea pays in your business. Why 
not try it and keep a record of the time and money you save? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Baltimore to Philadelphia 55¢ 
Boston to Syracuse..... - 90¢ 
Cincinnati to St. Louis . . . $1.00 
Detroit to Dallas........ $1.70 
Los Angeles to New York $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 

















NEW CHEVROLET 








The cab is as new as the view 
New Sweep-Sight windshield—new 
High-Level ventilation—new construction 


—new comforts throughout! 


Now America’s No.1 truck builder brings you features 
and advances never before available-and they're ready 
to make and save you money on any job right now! 


With their axle-to-axle engineering 
advances, these new Task-Force 
trucks do your work in record time 
with record economy. With their dis- 
tinctive modern design, they say more 
and better things about you and your 


A smoother, load-steady ride 
New suspensions front and rear provide a 
smoother, more stable ride for the driver 
and load alike. 


business than any trucks ever built. 
There are new models, more models, 
higher capacities than ever. See them 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s . . . today. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





New standard width frames 


full-length parallel side members. 





All models now have new more durable 
ladder-type frames of standard width, with 
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New styling in trucks New 18,000 Ibs. G.V.W. capacity 
It's Work-Styling—an exclusive develop- New Chevrolet Task-Force trucks are 
ment in truck design with two distinctively designed and built to handle loads of all 
different styling treatments. sizes. There’s one for your work! 








New Overdrive or Hydra-Matic New Power Brakes, Tubeless Tires 
Your choice of Synchro-Mesh or, as extra- Power Brakes are standard equipment on 
cost options, new Overdrive (14-ton mod- all 2-ton models, optional on others. 


els) or Hydra-Matic (14-, 34- and 1-ton). Tubeless tires on all 14-ton models. 


It’s better business to buy Chevrolet trucks! 











Six new “high-voltage” engines 

All six-new engines feature a new 12- 
volt electrical system for faster, surer starts 
and increased generator capacity. 





New handling ease with Power 
Steering—Now Chevrolet Power Steer- 
ing, ready to make driving safer and easier, 
is available on all models at extra cost. 











Did you know that America’s 
first brewery was built 


on Manhattan Island in 1612? 

















The beverage of moderation has always been recognized 
as an important morale factor. For instance, during World 
War II, The War Labor Board ruled that an interruption 
in the production of beer “threatened substantial interfer- 
ence with the war effort.” 


, : Sy: 
United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 88? 





saline years before the celebrated pur- 
chase of Manhattan by the Dutch from the 
Indians, two settlers built a log-house brew- 
ery on the Island’s southern tip. 


Later on, the Dutch West India Company 
which governed the island built a more per- 
manent brewery on what is still Stone Street. 
Clearly the Dutch Company recognized the 
importance of supplying its employees with 
the same mellow brew they had enjoyed in 
their homeland. 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Here are predictions likely to become fact fairly soon: 

Offshore islands, about which so much fuss is being made, will go to the 
Communists. Chiang Kai-shek, U.S. friend, will be bottled up on Formosa. 

Indo-China, what's left of it, will go gradually to Communists, too. 

War scares in Asia will fade. War scares in Europe already are pretty well 
evaporated. Communists, paid off with loot, will settle back for a while, 
digest what they've got, and wait for some new openings. 














Decks will begin to be cleared for big 1956 political battles in U.S. 

War talk will be de-emphasized. War-party label, which Democrats are 
seeking to pin on Republicans, will be shuffled off through peace talk. 

Peace and peace talk will become the vogue. 

Talks will be arranged with Communist leaders of Russia. Disarmament will 
be discussed in an academic fashion. Russia, in trouble, will be given a chance 
to weather her internal crisis. She even may be helped with trade. 











Tax cuts will go along with peace moves in 1956. 

Lowered taxes will help to assure continued prosperity. 

Peace, prosperity and lower taxes will be stressed in '56. 

Republicans will use those issues. Democrats may be hard put to find 
opposing issues of equally broad appeal. A vote for change might not win. 

The era probably will be one of pretty good feeling. 











Eisenhower most probably will be persuaded to accept a draft. Nixon, in 
that case, again will be Eisenhower's running mate. 

Stevenson still tops the list of prospective Democratic candidates. 

Ike, if running, will be hard to beat amidst peace and prosperity. Adlai, 
sensing that, is showing less than normal enthusiasm for the job. 


Prosperity ahead is going to break all records. Pay will keep on up. Jobs 
will be plentiful in all but isolated spots. Record income will mean record 
trade for storekeepers, merchants of most all kinds. 

Profits will be excellent, higher even than now. Dividends will go up with 
profits. Higher dividends will influence markets for some stocks. 

Farm prosperity, lagging, probably will not slip much more. 

You get a detailed outlook report for business on page 19. 








Congress will do nothing to upset the growing period of good times. 
Highway development, in some form, will be approved on an expanding basis. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Superhighways--1.5 billion dollars' worth--are before Congress. 

Stock markets will not be regulated more. Antitrust laws will not be made 
more stringent. Atomic development with private capital will be favored. 
Foreign aid will be kept up, with emphasis shifted to Asia. 

Aid to school building, tangled in a segregation fight, is likely to fail. 
Health reinsurance appears to be blocked, too. Social Security will be left 
about as it is for at least one more year, maybe longer. 

Hawaii and Alaska are unlikely to be accepted as States. 

Natural-gas producers stand no more than a 50-50 chance of relief from 
Government regulation. Minimum wage might possibly be raised to 90 cents. 
Other labor laws stand no real chance of being changed. 

Draft for youths will go on, with draft term still two years. Plan for 
compulsory drill under a compulsory plan of military Reserves probably will be 
defeated again. Incentives for Reserve training may be offered instead. 






































Young men will continue to face the biggest uncertainties. Youths, for an 
indefinite period, will need to adjust to the probability of at least two years 
of military service at some time in their career. 

College graduates, going into service, again will face delay in getting a 
Start. Graduates of 1955, where not drafted, will enjoy best prospects ever for 
getting good jobs. Pay is higher than a year ago. Starting pay for liberal- 
arts graduates often is $300 to $350 a month. Engineers command from $375 to 
$400 and on up. Demand for scientists is high. 








In Britain, a victory for Conservatives on May 26 is indicated. 

Conservatives, holding a majority of 18 now, may raise that to 100. 
Socialists, outside looking in, are having trouble finding a big issue. 

Opinion polls give the Conservatives a big edge. Odds are offered in some 
cases as high as 3 to l that Anthony Eden will win. 

Peace, prosperity and lower taxes are the Conservative offers to voters. 

















Communist Russia, with depression at home and throughout her ramshackle 
empire, is angling to pick up a few crumbs here and there from non-Communist 
countries. The Russian colonies, milked dry, are harder up, more restive than 
their Russian masters. Slavery on an unprecedented scale, utilizing political 
prisoners to get cheap labor, is proving no more effective than other forms of 
Slave labor. The entire Communist world is turning out to be a slum area in the 
midst of great prosperity through the non-Communist world. 








Communism will find future gains less easy than past gains. 

Communist play for leadership among colored races flopped at Bandung. — 
Communists, expecting applause, came in for severe kicks instead. 

India's Nehru, playing up to the Communists, is to be deflated somewhat as 
a result. Nehru's man, Krishna Menon, slithering around the world to line up 
nations against U.S., is to be pushed more out into the open. 











It is still true that Communists will try to cash in on threats, on 
warnings of war, if they're denied what they want. U.S., getting set to let the 
Communists take over some more people and land, will be acting to avoid trouble, 
to buy off trouble-threateners in the hope that they will be good. 
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A sign of greater usefulness 


Now the Chase National Bank and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company are one bank. Here is what it means. 


We like our spanking new sign. We 
hope everybody will. But it tells only 
a small part of our story. It spells out 
for you the plain fact that two great 
banks have joined together. We’d like 
to tell you more. 

First of all, the Chase Manhattan 
sign is a new symbol of usefulness. 
Belonging, as it does now, to 95 bank- 


ing offices in Greater New York and 
17 overseas branches, it means better 
service for our customers and friends. 

And back of the Chase Manhattan 
sign are its most important assets — 
13,000 experienced people, all work- 
ing together to make their bank more 
useful. 

That’s it. That’s the story behind 


the new Chase Manhattan sign—use- 
fulness, and people working together 
to better serve business, industry, 
and all America. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 














Wheat: $1 a Bushel? . . . Pressure on Chiang to Quit 
Offshore Islands . . . Harriman Willing to Take On Ike 


President Eisenhower used his latest 
golfing vacation at Augusta, Ga., to 
weigh the arguments and to make up 
his mind on U.S. military policy as it 
affects the offshore island groups of 
Quemoy and Matsu, over which war 
scares are being hatched. 


ot € 


Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo of 
Chinese Nationalist forces on Formo- 
sa, is coming under new pressure to 
pull back from the last islands he 
holds close to the Chinese mainland. 
Rumor has it that the retreat will be 
sugar-coated with a promise that 
U.S. marines will be stationed on 
Formosa itself. 


x & @ 


Adm. Felix Stump, commander of 
American military forces in the Pa- 
cific, called to Georgia by President 
Eisenhower to discuss problems in the 
Formosa Strait, advised against mak- 
ing further concessions to the Chinese 
Communists. Admiral Stump was 
supported by all but one member of 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, but it did not 
convince Mr. Eisenhower. 


x *« k 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, opposed a stand against the 
Communists along the China coast, as 
he had opposed a stand in Indo- 
China, on the ground that, if trouble 
occurred, the Army would be forced 
to supply troops. General Ridgway 
insists that the Army lacks manpower 
to make a stand in the Pacific. 


oe 


Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, and Walter 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern affairs—both 
opposed to more retreats under Com- 
munist pressure—drew the assign- 
ment of putting pressure on anti- 
Communist Chiang Kai-shek to agree 
to more island withdrawals. 
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Washington Whispers = 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Highest officials expect that sometime 
in May, if not before, Communist 
China will release a few of the Ameri- 
can servicemen it holds prisoner after 
extracting “confessions” from them 
that they were on espionage missions 
when captured. 


x kk 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of U.S., in 
closing the door to a draft-Warren 
move in 1956, gave one more signal 
that there is going to be a draft-Eisen- 
hower tide in the Republican Party 
which the President cannot resist, 
even if he should want to. Ike, more 
and more, is being regarded as the in- 
dispensable man of the Republican 
Party in spite of his efforts to make it 
appear otherwise. 


x & © 


Averell Harriman, New York Gover- 
nor, was most noticeably being pro- 
moted among Democrats at their re- 
cent dinners as the man who would 
like to take on Eisenhower next year. 


x *k * 


Friends of Harold Stassen, who now 
is in charge of disarmament plans for 
the White House, are letting it be 
known that Mr. Stassen is young and 
available if a draft-Eisenhower move- 
ment does fail. Mr. Stassen, who twice 
sought the Republican nomination, 
has not lost his interest in politics. 


x ** 


Adlai Stevenson, the 1952 Democratic 
Party nominee, is tending to play 
hard to get at this stage in the maneu- 
verings related to the 1956 presidential 
nomination. 


“ 2: 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is being told that there is a 
strong chance that farmers will vote 
against marketing quotas for wheat 
when a referendum is held this sum- 
mer. If marketing quotas are voted 





down, Government support prices wil 
drop to 50 per cent of “parity,” an 
wheat may go to $1 a bushel. 


x & @ 


The White House already is begin 
ning to look around for a stopgaj} 
plan for supporting wheat prices a 
or near present price levels in thi 
event that farmers do vote agains 
marketing quotas. 





x kk 


Clarence Cannon, Missouri Democrat 
and chairman of the powerful Hous 
Committee on Appropriations, is let. 
ting the Eisenhower spending plani 
run through his Committee withou! 
much resistance. Democrats, it turn 
out, are permitting the Republicans ti 
make their own record on spending it 
preparation for elections in 1956. 


££ e ® 


Dr. William F. Russell, formerly pres: 
ident of Teachers College at Colum: 
bia University, is reported to be i 
line to head the new International Co 
operation Administration which is t 
take charge of giving away money t 
other countries. Dr. Russell has bee 
serving as deputy to Harold Stassen; 
who headed the Foreign Operation 
Administration, which is being al- 
lowed to die. 





* « & 


Alexander Wiley, the senior Repub- 
lican Senator from Wisconsin, is at 
odds with both the State bar associa- 
tion and the Republican organization 
in selecting a federal judge for east- 
ern Wisconsin. 


x «*® * 


Top Democrats in Congress doubt 
that the present “honeymoon” be 
tween Congress and the White Hous 
will continue much longer. They ex 
pect some bitter fights over legislation 
that may keep Congress in session 
through most of the summer. 
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Wausau Story 


by WALTER BELSON 


Assistant to the President, American Trucking Associations 


Wausau’s safety director Ralph Bettin (left) and Mr. Belson at a school crossing. As a 
special reward for safety performance, Officer Bettin takes 15 Wausau youngsters to the 
National Safety Patrol Assembly in Washington, D. C., each year. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with.” 


As Mr. Belson points out—people think 
safety in Wausau. It’s part of their way of 
living. It’s also part of our way of doing 
business. Our specialty is workmen’s 
compensation, and it’s no coincidence 
that in writing this insurance we'd far 
rather prevent an accident than pay for one. 
We’d rather have you give a worker 
a pay check than a claim check. 

For this purpose, Employers Mutuals 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


has developed an accident prevention 
program which includes dozens of spe- 
cial safety services. By cutting accidents 
we are able to cut insurance costs for our 
policyholders. A Wausau man can show 
you how. It could well be worth your 
while to phone the nearest of our 89 
offices. Or write directly to Wausau, Wis- 
consin. Employers Mutuals handles all 
lines of fire and casualty insurance. 


lia 


r4 Emecorers »- 
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What is there about Wausau, 





Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal 
home for one of the world’s most 


important insurance companies? 


Employers Mutuals invited 
a transportation executive to 


visit its home town and find out. 


AUSAU has kids like any other place. 

Wausau has its cars and trucks and 
people crossing streets and traffic problems 
just like any other active city. 

And yet last year Wausau was voted the 
Safest City in America. Because of the 
work of our industry with safety, I was 
interested to know how Wausau accom- 
plished its unusual record. 














It starts with the Wausau kids. You see 
them at every school crossing, armed with 
their long safety flags and real authority. 
There’s even a program for bicycle safety, 
and bike traffic laws with teeth. Violators 
attend safety lectures on Saturday morn- 
ing. Sometimes bikes are impounded. 

Every year the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce invites all Safety Patrol members 
to:a picnic as a reward for their good work. 
The Parent-Teachers Association has 
similar parties. 





To make sure that Wausau youngsters 
will learn to grow up on the right side of 
the road, Police Chief Everett Gleason has 
started such programs as a high-schooler’s 
driving training course. 

The Chief points out that it’s not the 
police who made Wausau’s safety record. 
It’s the people of Wausau themselves. As 
he puts it, ““Wausau wants to be safe—and 
it is!”” That’s a wonderful spirit. It’s the 
spirit that helps explain why people in 
Wausau—and that includes Employers 
Mutuals—are good folks to know. 











wa 
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> TROUBLE SHOOTERS in China policy 
flew off to Formosa—a trip announced 
only two hours before it began. Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford was all set for a 
trip to Europe for a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization meeting; instead, 
he flew to Asia. Along with him went 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State who is topmost U.S. offi- 
cial in dealing with problems of the Far 
East. 

Hardly any diplomatic or military 
mission since the end of World War II 
has been so shrouded in secrecy. At the 
end of the long flight was a scheduled 
conference with Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the Nationalist Chinese regime on 
Formosa, who is a friend of both U.S. 
representatives. 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has the reputation 
of advocating a tougher U.S. policy 
toward Communist China, is on record 
in favor of halting the Communists in 
their tracks to prevent further expansion. 
Yet, not long ago, he was the man who 
broke the news to the Nationalists that 
the Tachen islands, off the mainland 
coast, were to be given up. 

Mr. Robertson, formerly a Richmond, 
Va., investment banker, began learning 
about Chinese Communism when le was 
a member of a mediation mission led 
by General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall in 1946—a mission seeking to end 
the Communist-Nationalist civil war. 
He, too, opposes Communist expansion, 





but often must follow policy decided by 
others. For example, it was Mr. Robert- 
son who persuaded Korean President 
Syngman Rhee to accept the Korean 
armistice. 


> J. LAWTON COLLINS came fiying 
back to Washington to promote a show- 
down over the worsening mess in Viet- 
nam. General Collins, former U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, now is special U.S. Am- 





ADMIRAL EARL MOUNTBATTEN 


i 


...heads the Queen’s Navy 


—United Press 


OFF TO FORMOSA: ADM. RADFORD AND MR. ROBERTSON 
Their trip was shrouded in secrecy 


bassador to the Southeast Asian nation 
that is regarded as the keystone in “the 
arc of free Asia.” If it goes, the diplomats 
reason, many other countries teeming 
with people and full of resources will 
tumble after. 

Last November, General Collins went 
out there as an architect of reconstruc- 
tion. For a while, things seemed on the 
upgrade. Now there’s a three-way fight. 
Politico-religious sects with private ar- 
mies are warring against the Government. 
France, erstwhile proprietor of this ex- 
colony, opposes Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
U.S.-backed Premier, and is reported 
giving undercover aid to his foes. Gen- 
eral Collins was known in Washington 
as a man of patience and tact—but his 
patience now is getting frayed. 

Does the U.S. urge Diem to go after 
his foes—back him with arms? Does the 
U.S. get down to brass tacks with 
France? Or does the U.S. pull out 
everything except aid for refugees? Am- 
bassador Collins wants answers. 


> ADM. EARL MOUNTBATTEN, who 
thinks sea power still has a_ useful 
place in the atomic age, is the new head 
of the British Navy. He is an intimate of 
the Royal Family, a distant cousin of 
Queen Elizabeth II and uncle of the 
Queen’s Consort, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

At 54, Mountbatten is First Sea Lord 
—equivalent to Chief of Naval Opera- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Liaw few die of hunger: 
of cating, a hundred thousand, 


1 Pore 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANACK—1736 


~~ 


Benjamin Franklin’s observation that he saw more 
people die from eating than from starvation is certainly 
pertinent today. For, if you weigh more than you 
should, the chances are better than 9 out of 10 that 
your extra pounds have accumulated because of over- 
eating. 

When you store up weight, you are also likely to 
store up future troubles. These could include diabetes, 
gall bladder and kidney disorders, heart disease or high 
blood pressure . . . to mention a few. 


In fact, studies show that the death rate from all 
causes is 22 percent higher for people who are from 
5 to 14 percent overweight than for people of normal 
weight. Among people who are 25 percent overweight, 
mortality is about 75 percent higher. 


If you are overweight, why delay the obvious advan- 
tages of reducing? Before you start to reduce, however, 
there are some pitfalls you will want to know about 
and avoid. 


First are the drastic dietary fads which usually limit 
you to a few foods, and second is the indiscriminate 
use of so-called “reducing pills.”” Only when overweight 
is accompanied by a serious disease may quick redueing 
be desirable. 









The safe and sane diet is the one that reduces you 
slowly . . . two to three pounds per week . . . and that 
permanently keeps you at your best weight. In fact, 
throughout adult life it is a good rule to keep your 
weight at slightly below the level that is normal. for 
your age and body build, or bone structure. 


It is always wise to let your doctor decide what you 
should weigh and, equally important, let him plan your 
reducing diet. He will see to it that your meals are 
properly balanced, especially in protein, vitamin and 
mineral content. 


Do not expect too much too soon when you start 
dieting. It took a long time to acquire those surplus 
pounds . . . and it will take time to lose them. If you 
want to keep check on your progress, weigh yourself 
weekly, rather than day to day. If you stick to your 
diet, your weekly weighings will eventually show how 
much. you are losing in weight. 


Once your weight is down, try to avoid any return to 
your old ways of overeating . . . and gaining. For per- 
manent weight control usually brings a rich reward— 
better health and added years in which to enjoy it. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, / 
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tions in the U.S. It is a personal tri- 
umph for him, as his father, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, was driven from 
the same job in World War I by protests 
over his German ancestry. The family 
later changed its name. 

Between world wars, young Mount- 
batten gained a reputation as a May- 
fair playboy and, as a wealthy kinsman 
of the Royal Family, came to know 
many of “the right people.” In World 
War II, he was publicized as a hero 
of Mediterranean naval batties. When 
he later headed the Commandos, with 
triple rank of vice admiral, lieutenant 


general and air marshal, Winston 
Churchill labeled him “that handsome 
triphibian.” 


Not all Britons admire Mountbatten. 
Some recall that, as the last Viceroy of 
India, he separated India from the Em- 
pire a year ahead of schedule. And 
among Empire-loving aristocrats, that 
was an unforgivable deed. 


> SCOTT McLEOD exposed to public 
view a little-known phase of his job— 
frustrating spies to protect the security 
of the United States. His national repu- 
tation hinges almost exclusively on his 
screening of employes for the Depart- 
ment of State, where he holds the job 
of Administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs. 

What is not generally known is his 
cloak-and-dagger job of safeguarding 
U.S. secrets in foreign countries. He 
told a little about it at a gathering of 
State legislators and newsmen at Des 
Moines, Ia. 





> VOICES OF FREEDOM beat Com- 
munist propagandists to the punch 
at the big Asian-African conference 
in Bandung, Indonesia. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Negro 
Democratic member of Congress 
from New York City, flew in as un- 
official U.S. observer, struck hard 
with a press-conference assertion that 
“racism in the United States is on the 
way out.” That riddled a favorite 
Communist propaganda theme. 

Mohammed Fadhil Jamali—an 
Iraqi leader who once studied at the 
University of Chicago—told dele- 
gates that “Communism is a new 
form of colonialism more dangerous 
to us than -the old colonialism.” 
Most delegates cheered. 

Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, who finished his education at 





Tiny microphones often are discovered 
in the residences of American officials 
who live abroad. Favorite hiding places 
are under squares of parquet flooring. 

Communists have been found to have 
electronic gimmicks just as advanced as 
those in the U. S., including microphones 
that can pick up conversations from dis- 
tances of several hundred feet. 

Used carbon paper and stenographic 
notes have to be burned under security 
guard to keep spies from finding clues 
to U.S. plans. And at least one ambassa- 
dor had to learn to close the blind be- 
hind his desk—it was exposed to camera 
spies with telephoto lenses 


> MATYAS RAKOSI, an old-line in- 
triguer with years of experience in the 
conspiratorial Communist International, 
is back on top again as Hungary’s Com- 
munist boss. From his whip-cracking 
position as First Secretary of the party 
in Hungary, Rakosi deposed Imre Nagy 
and installed a new front man, Andras 
Hegediis, as Premier. 

Rakosi, once Premier himself, was 
downgraded in July, 1953. He clambered 
back to his ringmaster’s role with the 
rise to power in Russia of Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. The bull-necked Hungarian 
is tough, has survived adversity before. 
He spent 15 years in prison for his part 
in the “Red Terror’ Government of 
Bela Kun after World War I. Released 
in 1940, he passed the World War II 
years in Moscow, gained Stalin’s confi- 
dence. Returning to Budapest with the 
Red Army, Rakosi engineered Hungary’s 
entrapment as a satellite, boasted that 


MEN WHO TROUNCED CHINA’S CHOU 





POWELL 





“everything was put over before the 
United States could rub its eyes.” 

Back in power after 18 months of bid- 
ing his time, Rakosi is directing a policy 
shift to emphasize arms at the expense 
of the consumer. And, with Hegediis out 
front, he has a ready-made scapegoat 
for failure or for any shift in the Krem- 
lin line. 


> CARL McCARDLE, who bears the im- 
posing title of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, turns out to be 
the man who “leaked” the Yalta papers. 
The “leak”—as described to probing 
Senators by Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles—went on record as one of the 
strange affairs that sometimes seem 
commonplace in Washington. 

Mr. Dulles had informed Sir Anthony 
Eden, then British Foreign Secretary, 
that he planned to send the papers to 
committees of Congress, but was with- 
holding them from the public pending 
British agreement to publication. Mr. 
McCardle gave the papers exclusively to 
the New York Times the night before 
British consent arrived. 

Describing this to the Senate, Mr. 
Dulles said that giving the papers to the 
Times was within Mr. McCardle’s juris- 
diction and “involved an exercise by Mr. 
McCardle of a discretion that was his.” 

Until two years ago, Mr. McCardle 
was a newspaperman himself. He wrote 
about diplomacy and politics, covered 
some of the wartime meetings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. 
He formerly headed the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Columbia University in New York, 
took another tack: “. . . I think we 
ought to say plainly to each other 
when we think a puppet is a puppet.” 
Mohammed Ali, Premier of Pak- 
istan and former Ambassador to 
Washington, opened a way for at- 
tack, outmaneuvered Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
tried to prevent open speeches. 
After Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai retreated with a call for 
“peaceful coexistence,” another dele- 
gate salted Chou’s wounds. Sir John 
Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Cey- 
lon, prodded Chou to come out for 
freeing states already captives of 
Communism. 
Chou lost a propaganda battle. 
(For an interview with Repre- 
sentative Powell, see page 42.) 
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We believe this can save 


an automotive manufacturer 
more than a million dollars a year 


0” of our service to the aeronautics industry we have 
uncovered secrets and developed processes for the suc- 
cessful fabrication of structural plastic moldings as large 
as a motorcar. 


We know this experience of Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
can deliver equally spectacular results and tremendous 
savings to manufacturers in the automotive industry and 


other fields. 


For in order to meet the exacting aircraft requirements of 
strength, size and weight, we had to pioneer a whole new 
approach to plastics molding. 


WE HAD TO THINK BIG 


_ usual small-part substitution of plastic for metal was 
not our goal, nor does it take maximum advantage of 
our facilities and experience today. 


Twenty-foot contoured moldings of reinforced plastics, 
produced by us, are serving today as actual exterior struc- 
tural sections on some of the largest and fastest jet aircraft 
in existence. 


Our presses are geared to turn out “one-shot” moldings of 
our complete boat hulls in a matter of minutes— one-piece 
hulls that are amazingly lightweight, extremely durable 
and completely weatherproof. 


We are interested in doing business with the design engi- 
neer or manufacturer who sees the wisdom of applying the 
moneysaving advantages of our success in large reinforced 
plastic moldings to the betterment of his product. 


DO THESE ADVANTAGES INTEREST YOU? 


Ww" want you to capitalize on the benefits of unify- 
ing your designs and eliminating parts, espe- 
cially where there are difficult contoured shapes 
involved, such as in an automobile body. 


We want to rid you of your costly progressive dies 


and tooling — savings made possible through a 
single, integrated plastics molding of complete 
units. 


We want to eliminate your assembly tools and jigs, 
reduce your coordination problems. 


We want to slice your production costs. By dras- 
tically reducing the number of parts, you gain tre- 
mendous savings in assembly time. 


We want to give you the greater flexibility of styling 
and design, the variety of brilliant color, the surety 
of the stamina that goes with this Goodyear 
advancement. 


All this we know we can do. 





AS BIG AS THE CHALLENGE 


KX Goodyear Aircraft we have made quite an investment 
on this experience. 


Our battery of presses can handle integrated moldings 
17-feet long, in quantity. 


We have unparalleled design experience in large moldings, 
and skills which have spelled success under the most exact- 
ing specifications. 


We know that our sound design for reinforced plastics will 
follow the same principles—deliver the rewarding results— 
for the low-cost commercial job, as they have for the aero- 


nautical product. fe as 


rer are the arguments we present—the skills, facilities 
and successes we liave to back them up. 


If this concept appeals to you, if it makes sense for your 
product — the large plastics facilities and experience of 
Goodyear Aircraft are at your service. For further infor- 
mation we invite you to write: Reinforced Plastics, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio. 


GOODZYEAR AIRCRAFT 


Plants in Akron, Ohio, and Litchfield Park, Arizona 


New Materials and Methods for Industry—the result of aircraft pioneering 








Cutaway view of the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound, an 
18-cylinder reciprocating engine of 3250 h.p. for com- 
mercial use, to 3700 h.p. tor military aircraft. Turbo Com- 


pounds power the Super 
Constellations and DC-7’s 
now in service or on order 
for 27 leading airlines. 


ae 








CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., 


Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
for testing and running-in its famous engines — including the 
new Turbo Compounds. There’s a good reason why: through- 
out the years, this fine oil has proved itself to be an outstanding 


performer under all conditions. In fact, for over 20 years, more 
scheduled revenue airline miles in the U.S. have been flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than. with any other brand. 


oo * * 


CURTISS-WRIGHT is just one of the 
many well-known organizations which have 
achieved top results with Texaco. There are 
three good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed 
with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available . . . feld-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use... 
and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMML LUBFMCANTS 


* 


* * * 


Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring produc- 
tion up... and costs down... in every major 
field of industry and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, cail 
the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 
write the Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17,-N. Y. 


TEXACO 
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LATEST FORECAST 
FOR BUSINESS IN ‘56 


Best Times in History—Then a Test 


ment. 








Business is going to be better than 
ever before, during the year that lies 
ahead. Right now, in many lines, busi- 
ness activity is breaking records. It is 
going to grow still better before this year 
is out and will boom through at least the 
first half of 1956. 

People are going to have billions more 
in income than at any time previ- 
ously. There will be plenty of jobs. 
Spending will set records that will 
be many billions higher than for 
any period in the past. Americans 
will get a record number of new 
cars, more new houses than ever, 
all kinds of gadgets in record or 
near-record volume. They will do 
more traveling, enjoy longer vaca- 
tions, live better than at any time 
in history. 

Profits are going to be close 
to an all-time high. This means 
that dividends to shareholders will 
soar, too. Record incomes for 
people and for industry mean 
well-filled coffers for the Govern- 
ment. 

A “new era” ahead? The 
chances are that a year from now 
you will be hearing about a “new 
era”—an era in which trouble is 
banished and the only direction is 
up. That will be a time to become 
cautious and to look at least for 
some mild trouble. Trouble, if and 
when it does develop after mid- 
1956, may be related to the elec- 
tions that year. 
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For the year ahead, prospect now is this— 
Prosperity will go on rising to new highs. 
Incomes will soar, jobs will be plentiful. 
Production is to go on up, bringing record 

output of new homes, new cars, new equip- 


confidence. 


Businessmen are likely to be more 
apprehensive in 1956 than in any re- 
cent year. The reason is that leaders 
of the Democratic Party have said that, 
if elected, they will favor policies of tax- 
ation and regulation that businessmen 
usually regard as punitive and harmful 
to a system of .private enterprise. Any 








—Baidy in The Atlanta Constitution 


“LOOKING TO THE FUTURE” 
It's clear until mid-1956 


Profits will increase, raising dividends. 
Trend, in fact, will be continued rise all 
over the country, in every field but farming. 

Only war or catastrophe can halt the up- 
swing before mid-1956. Danger then: over- 









development which might frighten busi- 
nessmen or investors can be upsetting. 

The prosperity today rests upon an 
expanding system of private enterprise. 
The role of Government in this prosper- 
ity is shrinking, not expanding. It will 
shrink more as the months go by. 

What is to happen to business itself, 
in broad outline, is given in the 
charts on pages 20, 21 and 22. The 
look ahead, measuring the expected 
rise in activity, is by the Eco- 
nomic Unit of U.S. News & World 
Report. It represents a conserva- 
tive appraisal of the forces of ex- 
pansion now at work. In the-charts 
you can get figures showing where 
the country probably is headed. 

Plenty of confidence. Back of 
the prosperity that is setting rec- 
ords today and promises new 
records for the future is a rapidly 
expanding population, a large sup- 
ply of money at fairly low rates of 
interest and a strong element of 
confidence among businessmen, 
who are investing heavily in ex- 
pansion. These factors have 
brought about a rise in the busi- 
ness cycle that got under way in 
the last quarter of 1954. 

A major upward turn in the 
business cycle normally runs for a 
minimum of 18 to 24 months be- 
fore reverses appear. Barring war, 
or some severe jolt to confidence 
that now seems only a remote pos- 
sibility, the earliest to expect an 
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Total Spending in U.S.— 


New Record Coming 
(gross national product, annual rates) 


Year Ago NOW 


Year from Now 





Spending by people 


$231.8 | 243.1 
billion billion 


3251 
billion 





Spending by business 


s 44.0 | s 549 
billion billion 


s 59 
billion 








Spending by governments 


s 76.1 
billion billion 


s 77 
billion 








Source: Commerce Department and estimates 


upset in the present rising cycle would 
be mid-1956. Trouble develops when 
confidence, fed by prosperity, turns into 
overconfidence that shows up in some 
form of speculation. 

By mid-1956 it is probable that there 
will be a test of the boom in residential 
construction, now based upon very easy 
mortgage terms. Many people by that 
time also may have borrowed as much 
or more than their incomes can bear to 
get the cars, appliances and gadgets 
that they want. 

It is very probable, too, that the Gov- 
ernment, concerned ‘over the expansion 
of cheap credit, may have acted to make 


”.  dlon 


$355.9 


| $374.1 
~ billion 








by USN& WER Economic Unit 


money a little less abundant and a little 
less cheap. Election worries, at about 
the same time, may begin to gnaw some- 
what at the widespread feeling of con- 
fidence. Slower activity then would fol- 
low. 

There are counterstrokes, however, 
that the Administration will be likely to 
use at the first signs of real trouble. It 
is known that White House advisers 
feel sure they can keep any setback 
that may develop in 1956 from becom- 
ing a major recession. 

Antirecession tools. Tax cuts already 
are being planned for next year to re- 
lease more income for spending. A huge 


$387 
billion 








highway-building program is in_ the 
works and will be shaped to start before 
the summer of 1956. There is growing 
pressure for a larger school-building pro- 
gram and for slum-clearance programs 
for. major cities. If controls over money 
are tightened, they will be loosened 
quickly should use of credit show any 
sign of a sharp decline. 

The great uncertainty of 1956, how- 
ever, is to be politics—and that explains 
why it is hazardous to look much beyond 
the middle of that year in making a 
forecast. 

But, for the 15 months just ahead, the 
outlook is becoming quite clear. 








Source: Federal Reserve Board and estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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All across the country, and in almost 
all fields except farming, the trends are 
up. That is true in production of goods, 
in payments of wages, in building ac- 
tivity, in trade. The official figures are 
impressive and are to become more im- 
pressive. 

Business activity already has gained 
back all the ground lost in the 1954 re- 
cession and is at a new high level. The 
chart on page 20 gives a dollar measure- 
ment of the total output of goods and 
services. Total spending—what the econ- 
omists call gross national product—has 
advanced from 355.9 billion dollars a 
year for the first half of 1954 to a record 
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rate of 374.1 billion now. A year from now 
the rate is expected to hit 387 billion. 

Drop in federal spending. A notable 
fact about the present upsurge in busi- 
ness is that private demand is responsi- 
ble for almost all of the recovery. The 
boom now generating comes from in- 
creased spending by individuals and by 
business firms. Spending by the Federal 
Government is lower now than a year 
ago, and it is not expected to rise much 
during the months just ahead. That is in 
sharp contrast to the 1953 boom, when 
most of the increase in output and spend- 
ing resulted from higher outlays by the 
Government. 


In the next 15 months private demand 
will continue to grow. Business invest- 
ment is expected to add about 4 billion 
dollars to the present rate of spending. 
Most of this rise will be due to pur- 
chases for inventories. Factories and 
stores last year let their stocks dwindle, 
as sales failed to come up to expecta- 
tions. Now, with sales rising, many 
businessmen find themselves short of 
materials. So they are beginning to re- 
plenish their stocks. 

In other fields of investment, demand 
is likely to hold level. Home construction 
is expected to fall below the present rec- 
ord rate, but other types of private 
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building—stores, office buildings, some 
industrial plants—are going to rise. A rise 
also is to be expected in the purchase 
of tools, machines and various other 
types of equipment. 

The most vigorous push toward high 
volume is to come from people. Individ- 
uals, as the chart on page 21 shows, are 
going to get a lot more income than 
they are getting now—about 10 billion 
dollars a year more—and they are going 
to spend a lot more. Surveys for the 
Government show that people feel con- 
fident about the future, expect to eam 
a bit more in the year ahead and are 
planning to make more purchases. 

New spending record. Signs are that 
a year from now people will be spending 
at a clip of 251 billion dollars a year—a 
rate never approached before. It’s doubt- 
ful that individuals will add to the pres- 
ent demand for automobiles—they prob- 
ably will be spending a little less for 
cars—but spending for furniture, refrig- 
erators, television sets, air conditioners 
and household gadgets is almost sure to 
increase. 

The growing population assures larger 
outlays for food, clothing, shoes and all 
the other items that go into day-to-day 
living. Population gained 2.8 million in 
1954 and will add another 2.7 million 
by mid-1956. Prospects are virtually 
certain that, in the months ahead, retail 
stores will ring up the largest dollar vol- 
ume of sales in history. 

These trends in spending are to show 
up in production. American industry 
now is producing goods at close to the 
record rate reached at the top of the 
1953 boom. A year from now, that old 
record will be topped, and gains will be 
registered in nearly all lines of activity. 

With all these gains in prospect, prices 
are expected to continue to be rather 
stable. The housewife is not expected 
to be paying any more for the goods 
she buys than she is paying now. Food 
bills may be a trifle lower. The average 
American family, in brief, is to be con- 
siderably better off, with incomes up and 
prices no higher. 

More breadwinners. Employment in 
the first half of next year is expected to 
average close to 62.3 million—a gain 
of 600,000 over the present number. The 
advances in business activity, however, 
are not expected to be large enough to 
bring about full employment. The num- 
ber of unemployed a year hence may be 
a trifle above the present figure, chiefly 
because of the expected increase in the 
number of job seekers. 

Still, the recovery that began late last 
year has gone far enough now to assure 
rising activity into the summer of 1956. 
Then will come a testing period to deter- 
mine whether the boom has overreached 
itself. 
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50 ATOM BLASTS: 
WHAT THEY HAVE PROVED 


Atomic tests in Nevada this 
year, now ending, show U.S. 
with a wide variety of brand- 
new weapons. These include— 

® An antiaircraft weapon to 
knock down fleets of bombers. 

® A one-man sabotage weap- 
on that can wreck a city. 

© Battlefield weapons of 
many sizes, for specialized jobs. 

In this article, you get a close 
look at what tests disclose. 


A series of 12 blasts, each serving a 
different purpose, has occurred in the 
1955 series of A-bomb tests. That 
brings to nearly 50 the number of 
postwar tests of * A-weapons and 
H-weapons. 

Facts that you can be sure of, on the 
basis of experimental blasts, are these: 

The stockpile of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons in the U.S. arsenal 
is very large. It has been possible 
to shoot off nearly half a hundred 
just for test purposes. The figure 
of 10,000 is being used to indicate 
A-bomb numbers. 

Variety of the new weapons is 
wide. Each of the 12 missiles shot 
off in 1955 was different. There are 
big bombs, little bombs, suitcase- 
type bombs, antiaircraft bombs, spe- 
cialized bombs for a wide variety of 
uses. 

Knowledge of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons now is extensive, both 
m terms of their production and 
their use. Atomic weapons today are 
standard for combat use by all of 
the U.S. armed services. 

At the same time that these tacts are 
being established, something additional 
seems to be made clear. This additional 
point is that the Russians, in the new- 
weapons race, are far behind and are 
more probably losing ground than gain- 
ing. 
It was back in 1954 when a record 
was made of the latest Russian test. 
Altogether, the Soviets appear to have 
shot off fewer than 10 bombs, all appar- 
ently of two standard types. 

The 12 test blasts by the U. S. this year 
have been conducted at proving grounds 
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in Nevada, and all have been varieties 
of A-bombs, not of H-bombs. The 
H-bomb tests, when held, are confined 
to vast reaches of the Central Pacific. 

Pictures that accompany this report 
give you some idea of the scope of tests 
just completed. 

Test No. 1, conducted on Feb. 18, 
1955, involved a new tactical-type bomb 
dropped from a big B-36 bomber fly- 
ing at extra-high altitude. 

Test No. 2, held February 22, ex- 
ploded a “whispering” device that pro- 
duced a light so bright it was seen 400 
miles away but surprisingly little noise. 
This weapon was set off atop a 300-foot 
tower and had a force estimated at about 
equal to 15,000 to 20,000 tons of TNT. 

Test No. 3, on March 1, also was of 
an atomic weapon exploded on a 300- 
foot tower, with a flash seen far away. 
The fireball, in this case, lasted about 
six seconds. The flash was seen as far 
away as Salt Lake City in one 
direction and Los Angeles in 
the other. 

Test No. 4, held March 7, in- 
volved an extrapowerful blast, 
triggered atop a 500-foot tower 
at Yucca Flat. The brilliant 
flash was seen clearly in six 
States. This atomic weapon was 
estimated to be many times as 
powerful as earlier types in the 
1955 series, able to level a fair 
sized city. 

Test No. 5, conducted March 
12, was an experiment with the 
idea of shielding cities with a 
cloud of smoke, to provide some 
protection from the — searing 
heat of a nuclear fireball. Clouds 
of oily, black smoke were sent 
up, then a small A-bomb was 
exploded from a 300-foot tow- 
er, above the smoke layer. Mice 
were used to determine results 
of the test, which was called 
“successful” by AEC scientists. 

Test No. 6, on March 22, ex- 
ploded a new-type battlefield 
atomic weapon. About 2,000 
U.S. Marines crouched _ in 
trenches less than two miles 
from the detonation point. Par- 
ticipating in a 36-hour maneu- 
ver, they rushed in to “invade’ 
the area hit by the bomb as 
soon as it was marked safe by 
radiation monitors. 


oo 


Test No. 7, carried out on March 23, 
involved a “suitcase” bomb. This weapon, 
described as small enough for one man 
to carry in a big suitcase, is for use by 
atomic-age saboteurs, It was set off below 
the surface of the desert and blew up 
great quantities of radioactive dirt and 
debris, reportedly with the power of 
a volcano. 

Test No. 8, the first of two held on 
March 29, was the most powerful of the 
12 bursts. Set off atop a 500-foot tower, 
the bomb exploded with such force that 
it cracked a roof in Las Vegas, 75 miles 
away. 

Test No. 9, conducted just five hours 
later, was of a new type of “baby” bomb, 
dropped from an.intercontinental bomber 
flying at about 15,000 feet. 

Test No. 10, on April 6, unveiled the 
world’s first air-to-air missile 
atomic 
a shock wave 


atomic 


Although classed as a “baby” 
explosion, this burst sent 
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MANEUVERS—AND THE A-BOMB 


Atomic weapons are “‘standard equipment’ 
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The U.S. Samples its A-Weapons... 





NEW “BABY” BOMB, tested February 18, is only 
a fifth as powerful as the Hiroshima variety 


across the desert that was felt 75 miles 
away. It was exploded 30,000 feet up in 
the air, simulating an attack on a whole 
fleet of enemy aircraft. The weapon is de- 
signed to be fired from a_ high-flying 
aircraft, then to travel a self-propelled 
course for intercepting and knocking 
down groups of attacking planes. 

Test No. 11, held April 9, involved a 
small, specialized device, presumed to 
be an atomic “trigger” for setting off 
H-bombs. This explosion equaled only 
an estimated 3,000 tons of TNT, with 
the device detonated on top of a 300- 
foot tower. 

Test No. 12, carried out April 15, 
was designed to find out what happens 
to U.S. military equipment when hit 
by a standard-sized atomic blast. A blast 
equal to about 25,000 tons of TNT was 
touched off atop a 400-foot tower, with 
more than a million dollars’ worth of 
Army, Navy and Air Force equipment 
exposed at various distances away. 
Three drone aircraft were piloted by 
remote control through the atomic cloud, 
as well, and the damage to them was 
carefully measured. 

A final test of the 1955 series then 
was scheduled for April 26 as an atomic 
maneuver for an armored task force and 
for testing civil-defense measures. An 
armored column 17 miles long, spear- 
headed by 55 Patton tanks, was to ma- 
neuver around and through the burst 
area, as a means of trying out new 
atomic tactics. A test town was con- 
structed for the civil-defense test, to 
see how well city structures stand up 
against bigger atomic explosions and to 
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SPECIALIZED A-BOMB, set off March 1, was ex- 
ploded atop a 300-foot tower, looked like this 





ANTIAIRCRAFT ATOM, tested April 6, was the world’s first atomic 
missile designed to knock down fleets of attacking enemy planes 


test shelters, automobiles, new building 
materials. 

What was learned. As a result of this 
1955 test series, a far wider application 
of the atom to U.S. defense problems is 
shown to be feasible than was even sus- 
pected a short time ago. Tests during 
this three-month period have demon- 
strated these things: 

Biggest U.S. defense problem—how 
to knock down large numbers of fast, 
high-flying jet bombers in a hurry—final- 
ly has a theoretical solution in sight now. 


It is a powerful, self-propelled, atomic 
missile. Such an antiaircraft missile now 
has been tested, can be put into produc- 
tion by U.S. 

Atomic sabotage is shown to be per- 
fectly feasible, too. The danger of a 
saboteur bringing in a suitcase contain- 
ing a small A-bomb no longer is remote, 
is demonstrated to be real and immedi- 
ate. The advantage of training saboteurs 
to operate with suitcase-type atomic 
weapons behind the Iron Curtain, in 
time of war, becomes evident now. 
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.- - Six Different Shots in 1955 Tests 





“SUITCASE” BOMB, exploded March 23, was 
small enough to be carried by one saboteur 





~Atomic Energy Commission, United Press, Wide World 


BATTLEFIELD BOMB, exploded April 15 from atop a 400-foot tower, 
tested more than a million dollars’ worth of military equipment 


Battlefield weapons of various sizes, 
available to fit a wide range of needs, 
also are tested, ready for production in 
new, specialized forms. Close-in tactics, 
for taking the best advantage of these 
new tactical weapons, are worked out 
and field-tested under fire. 

New means of defending U.S. cities 
against at least some of the terrific heat 
of a nuclear fireball are tested, too. This 
could conceivably save countless Ameri- 
can lives, if it cut back the danger of 
fire, a main hazard to U. S.-type cities in 
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the event of atomic attack. How well 
a made-to-order smoke cloud works in 
this regard is to be made known to civil- 
defense officials shortly. 

Individual defense measures also are 
tested as a result of this series of blasts. 
Actual experiments under fire indicate 
that a trench provides fairly good close- 
in protection, as does a basement shelter, 
a typical American office building, even 
an automobile. Other tests show what 
kind of clothing and equipment stand up 
best, where emphasis must be in pro- 





“BIG SHOT,” touched off March 29, was a new 
model, extrapowerful, did damage 75 miles away 


viding protection against newer, more 
powerful bombs. 

How U.S. military equipment stands 
up under battle conditions of the future 
is indicated at the same time. Piles of 
statistics, dealing with the effect of near- 
by atomic explosions on all types of 
American arms and service supplies, have 
been gathered during the tests of the 
past three months. 

How about the Reds? Have the Rus- 
sians been doing anything to keep up 
with this series of recent, rapid advances 
by U.S. in the military atomic race? The 
record of disclosed Soviet tests shows 
this: 

Russia’s first atomic test was announc- 
ed six years ago, in September, 1949, by 
former President Truman. Moscow said 
nothing about it. Then a second explo- 
sion within Russia was reported by the 
U.S. in October, 1951. This one was con- 
firmed a year later by the Kremlin. 

Since then, four other Soviet atomic 
explosions have been positively identi- 
fied by U. S. scientists. One, in 1953, was 
a hydrogen bomb. 

Late last summer, the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission reported that the 
Russians had been conducting another 
brief series of nuclear explosions. It was 
hinted at the time that these devices 
were “triggers” for H-bombs. 

Only in the U.S., however, have tests 
indicated the wide variety of new atomic 
weapons that the 1955 series of Nevada 
experiments now shows. 


Top scientists tell what atom tests do 
to man. Page 96. 
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Others Cut Taxes—U.S. Next 


How Britain and Canada Ease Up on Their Taxpayers 


Britain and Canada, cutting 
taxes, are setting an example 
that U. S. will follow in 1956. 

U. S. tax officials are studying 
the cuts, locking for ideas. 

All British and Canadian tax- 
payers get some relief. Personal 
cuts go mainly to people with 
low incomes. ; 

Corporations get relief ‘too. 
Both countries already had lower 
taxes on profits than U. S. 


LONDON 

While American taxpayers wait, the 
taxpayers of Great Britain and Canada 
are getting tax cuts on 1955 income. 
These cuts are being made even 
though British and Canadian budgets 
—figured on an American basis—are 
out of balance. 

The Conservative Government of Brit- 
ain and the Liberal Government of 
Canada are agreed that the level of taxa- 
tion, in peacetime, is more burdensome 
than it should be. In the case of Canada, 
too, lowered taxes are being used as a 
means of priming the business pump at a 
time when things are a bit slow. 

Tax relief for British taxpayers, ahead 
of American taxpayers, is coming while 
American tax dollars still are being con- 
tributed to Britain. 

There is this moral, however, that will 
be of particular interest to Americans: 
The Conservative Party of Britain, facing 
an election on May 26, is cutting taxes as 
a means of pleasing hard-pressed tax- 
payers who also are voters. 

In 1956, the Republican Party in the 
United States, facing an election, will 





The Big Tax Bite 
In Three Countries 


(Percentage of national income 
taken by taxes, all levels of gov- 
ernment) 

U.S. Britain Canada 
1946 24.5% 41.0% 30.5% 
1950 25.2% 37.3% 26.5% 
1951 27.1% 36.6% 29.9% 
1952 27.5% 35.0% 30.5% 
1953. 27.7% 33.1% 29.9% 
1954 26.0% 32.5% 30.1% 











have the British example to follow when 
considering tax policy. This is one more 
indication that a tax cut is certain for 
U.S. in 1956. 

Taxes and red ink. British and Cana- 
dian governments concluded that, under 
the circumstances, it was not necessary 
to delay tax cuts until there was a sur- 
plus in the budget to make up for the 
loss in revenue. The U.S. Government, 
clearly, is coming around to the same 
view. 

Each of the three countries has its 
own way of looking at the budget, its 
own way of measuring the room for tax 
cuts. 

In Britain, the so-called “ordinary” 
budget is cited as proof that the Govern- 
ment is in position to pass around some 
tax cuts. That budget, despite this tax 
relief, is expected to show a surplus of 
more than 400 million dollars in the year 
that began April 1. However, this does 
not tell the whole story: The “ordinary” 
budget reflects current operating expense 
of Government, but omits “capital” out- 
lays—for housing and similar purposes, 
much of which is in the form of loans 


to be repaid to the Government in future 
years. With all spending lumped to- 
gether, as is done in the U.S. budget, 
Britain faces a deficit of 1.2 billion dol- 
lars. 

In Canada, the Government figures 
it this way: For eight consecutive years 
following World War II, the budget pro- 
duced a surplus. Now, for a second 
straight year, a deficit is in prospect. This 
record—eight surplus years out of 10— 
is offered as proof that a tax cut is justi- 
fied in this period when business needs 
a boost. 

In U.S., officials are eying the “cash 
budget,” as distinguished from the 
“bookkeeping budget,” in finding room 
for tax cuts in 1956. The “cash budget” 
is the one that measures every cash 
dollar paid into and paid out of the 
Treasury. Because it reflects surplus re- 
ceipts of Social Security and other trust 
funds, this budget is likely to run a sur- 
plus of about 2.2 billion dollars in the 
year to end June 30, 1956. That, it’s 
figured, opens the way for tax cuts, even 
though the “bookkeeping budget” still 
will be in the red. 

Cut whose taxes? The tax-cutting 
formulas adopted in Britain and Canada 
point up the No. 1 tax dispute in the 
United States: Where and how should 
taxes be reduced? Should all the relief 
go to individuals or should corpora- 
tion taxes be cut, too? Should indi- 
vidual relief be concentrated among low- 
income people, or should the formula 
give a break also to those in higher 
brackets? 

Britain’s Conservative Government, in 
its formula, passes out some relief to all 
taxpayers—corporations as well as indi- 
viduals. 

On the individual side, the great bulk 
of the relief goes to those with low in- 
comes. At the bottom of the income scale, 
2.4 million people are dropped from the 













In United States, the budget is im- 
proving, but it is still out of balance. 
Budget outlook for the year to end 
June 30, 1956, by latest unofficial 
estimates, without any allowance for 
possible new tax cuts: 


800 million dollars in the red. 
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BRITAIN AND CANADA HAVE BUDGET PROBLEMS, TOO 


In Canada, deficits have reap- 
peared after eight consecutive years 
of budget surpluses. Official budget 
forecast, with allowances for new tax 
cuts, for the year to end March 31, 
1956: 


98 million dollars in the red. 


In Britain, the “ordinary” budget 
is in the black. However, that budget 
omits ‘‘capital’’ expenditures, which 
are shown separately. Over-all budget 
outlook for the year ending March 31, 
1956, with allowance for tax cuts: 

1.2 billion dollars in the red. 
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rolls. This is one out of every seven Brit- 
ish taxpayers. 

That tax break for low-income people 
is accomplished mainly by increasing per- 
sonal. exemptions. Higher personal ex- 
emptions also are being promoted in U. S. 
by those who advocate concentrating re- 
lief in the low brackets. 

British tax rates are cut moderately. 
The basic rate, applying to taxable in- 
come in excess of $1,400 a year, is shaved 
from 45 to 42.5 per cent. Below that 
level, lower rates apply, and these also 
are cut. Above $5,600 a year, British in- 
come is hit by steeply graduated sur- 
taxes. These rates are not changed. 

Single people in Britain, by and large, 
find little to cheer about in the new tax 
reductions. Major relief goes to family 
taxpayers with small incomes. You see 
this in the chart on this page. 

In Canada, taxes are being trimmed by 
adjusting the rate schedule. Personal ex- 
emptions are not changed. New tax rates 
mean savings averaging about 10 per 
cent for individual taxpayers. Within that 
. average, however, there are wide varia- 
tions in relief. Taxpayers with lowest 
incomes get cuts of 13.3 per cent. Relief 
tapers off to less than 3 per cent at the 
highest income levels. 

Canada’s tax-cutting formula—a revi- 
sion of the rate structure itself—appeals 
to the Eisenhower Administration more 
than does the British formula. 

British taxes on individual incomes, 
as shown by the chart on this page, still 
are much higher than those in U.S. 
Figures given here reflect taxes imposed 
by national governments only. In addi- 
tion, millions of Americans pay State or 
local income taxes. Then there are many 
other differences affecting the total tax 
burdens in U.S., Britain and Canada. 
For example, most people pay higher 
income taxes in U.S. than in Canada, 
but Canadian excises are higher. 

Total taxes at all levels of government 
last year took 32.5 per cent of national 
income in Britain, 30.1 per cent in 
Canada, 26 per cent in U.S. 

Taxing business profits. Corpora- 
tions, as well as individuals, are getting 
tax cuts in both Britain and Canada. Even 
before these latest cuts, taxes on cor- 
porate profits were higher in U.S. than 
in either of the other two countries. 

American corporations are taxed at 
30 per cent on the first $25,000 of prof- 
its and 52 per cent on the remainder. 
This means an effective rate of just under 
52 per cent on all of the larger American 
companies. On dividends paid to stock- 
holders, personal taxes apply, with only 
a minor offset to allow for taxes already 
paid by the corporation. 

Canadian corporations are taxed at 18 
per cent on the first $20,000 of profit, 
and the new rate is 45 per cent on the 
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How Taxes Compare—U.5S., Britain, Canada 


Net 
income* U.S. Tax 


Old 





Single 
186 
332 
682 

1,382 
4,160 
7,325 

11,310 

38,060 

85,560 


1,500 $ 


180 $ 
280 
488 
944 
2,436 
4,448 
6,942 
26,388 
66,698 


2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
50,000 
100,000 








British Tax 


Married couple, two dependents 


Canadian Tax 


New New 


person 


$ 182 
327 
657 

1,318 
3,975 
7,215 
10,875 
36,875 
83,125 





75 

150 
320 
700 
1,960 
3,760 
5,960 
21,814 
53,714 











$ 1,500 a Hey -_ ~ - 
2,000 _ 88 $ 56 _ _ 
3,000 $ 120 354 300 $ 105 $ 91 
5,000 520 1,054 961 453 399 
10,000 1,592 3,832 3,618 1,582 1,428 
15,000 2,900 7,197 6,858 3,240 2,986 
20,000 4,464 10,982 10,518 5,375 5,021 
50,000 18,884 34 fae 36,518 21,099 20,145 
100,000 51512 85,232 82,768 52,869 50,915 
Note: Income taxes imposed by central governments only. In British 


taxes, maximum earned-income credit is assumed. In Canadian taxes, 
all income above $30,000 is assumed to be from investments, but no 


account is taken of dividends credit. 


*Income after deductions, but before personal exemptions. 





remainder. Stockholders get a tax credit 
amounting to 20 per cent of dividends 
they receive. 

British corporations are taxed accord 
ing to how much of earnings they dis- 
tribute to stockholders. If all profits are 
distributed, the new tax is to be 59.2 per 
cent. If none is distributed, the tax is to 
be 45 per cent. 

But note this important point: The 
British stockholder, in figuring his tax 
on dividends, gets credit for a 42.5 per 
cent tax—the basic rate—which is con- 
sidered to have been paid for him by the 
corporation. In other words, this 42.5 per 
cent is regarded as a withholding tax, 
and the stockholder is not required to 
pay it again. He is subject only to surtax 
—if his income is high enough to put him 
in a surtax bracket. 

Latest tax changes in Britain and 
Canada will add to the pressure for a 
corporation tax cut in U.S. next year. 

Tax ideas for U.S$.? Other points 
about British and Canadian taxes are 
under study by U. S. planners. 


Capital gains are not taxed in either 
Britain or Canada, as they are in the 
United States. Repeal or modification of 
the American tax on capital gains has 
been urged widely. 

Britain offers investment ‘»wances to 
businesses in addition to re_ilar annual 
depreciation. 

A credit for earned income, up to a 
maximum allowance of $1,260, is al- 
lowed for British workers. 

In both Britain and Canada, grants 
are paid to families with children. This 
has the effect of reducing tax burdens. 

Excises are higher in Britain and Can- 
ada than in U.S. There are proposals to 
broaden U.S. excises, easing the burden 
of income taxes. 

Life insurance premiums, in part, are 
deductible in Britain. 

There is much about the tax systems 
in Britain and Canada, including changes 
now being made, that interest American 
officials who shape tax policy. Much will 
be heard of those systems when tax- 
cutting time arrives in U.S. 


" 
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Oil and Man’s Quest 
for Freedom 


By COURTNEY C. BROWN, Ph.D. 


Dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University 


ver the centurits man’s ef- 

forts to live better and, at the 
same time, enjoy more leisure, 
have been part of his quest for 
freedom to develop culturally and 
politically. In earlier years the few 
in power usually secured this 
freedom and leisure by enslaving 
the many. As time has gone by, 
alternative means of supplying 
energy for man’s work, more com- 
patible with human freedom, 
have been developed. 

Wind, animals, wood, water, 
coal, natural gas and petroleum 
have supplied the power to make 
our modern way of life possible. 
The petroleum industry is en- 
titled to a proud place in this pro- 
gression of sources of energy. In 
the last half century its contribu- 
tion to energizing the world’s 
work, and making it more mobile, 
has been spectacular. 

America’s oil industry, with its 
companies large and small, with 


its local, state, national and inter- 
national operations, with its geol- 
ogists, engineers, financiers and 
marketers, is a striking example of 
free men voluntarily contributing 
their talents and efforts to a so- 
cially useful purpose. 

The ingenuity, courage and 
adaptability of the industry is 
made possible by its voluntary na- 
ture. Those who are in the indus- 
try are there because they like it. 
They like the oppor tunity to be 
right or wrong, to compete with 
their fellows, to try new ways of 
doing things. And, of course, they 
like the just rewards a man can 
earn in the oil business. 

Out of the restless and insistent 
stirring that characterizes the pe- 
troleum industry has come more 


than crude oil and its products. 
Many advanced methods of busi- 
ness administration have had their 
experimental start and later devel- 
opment in the oil companies. The 
development of- workable, com- 
petitive relationships among large 
and small companies within the 
industry has been a daily task. 
Questions of national interest on 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources have generally been an- 
swered successfully within the oil 
industry. In its operations abroad, 
lessons have been learned of com- 
mercial and industrial diplomacy 
to complement our nation’s politi- 
cal diplomacy. 

As a supplier of essential en- 
ergy, the petroleum industry has 
proved itself in the past and pres- 
ent... and promises an expanding 
future. As an energizer of men’s 
thoughts and a contributor to free- 
dom, it will continue to play an 
increasingly important role. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans on the U.S. oil industry. 


This page is presented for your information by 
The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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With Polio Licked— 


COLD, FLU, MALARIA, T.B.: 
NEXT TARGETS FOR SCIENCE 


out of 





A vaccine for polio promises now to 
make it another of the diseases crossed 
off the list of those most dreaded by man. 

Smallpox long ago was removed from 
this list by a vaccine. So was typhoid 
fever. Diphtheria no longer is the scourge 
that it once was for youths. 

Yet, in the war of science against dis- 
ease, there remain many illnesses to con- 
quer—those caused by organisms that 
invade the body, as well as killers like 
cancer and heart disease. 

Tuberculosis is far from beaten. In- 
fluenza and virus pneumonia remain po- 
tential dangers. There are other diseases 
that offer threats, but, over all, in the 
field of infectious ones, most of the kill- 
ing types are under control. 

In laboratories around the world, sci- 
entists continue to seek means of de- 
feating those diseases that yet are un- 
conquered, even ones not usually fatal. 
A progress report on this search shows 
many significant things, holds out hope 
that many more major and minor illnesses 
soon can be controlled. 

Wrapped up in the recently announced 
results of the Salk vaccine against polio- 
myelitis is a dramatic, but widely over- 
looked, fact. This is the added evidence 
—tossed into a hot medical argument— 
that a vaccine made from dead viruses 
can protect as effectively as one made 
from live, “tamed” ones. 

Smallpox and yellow fever are virus- 
caused diseases that vaccination has 
made rare in the U.S. But the vaccines 
that control them actually are living vi- 
ruses. They lack the power to cause the 
disease in the individual to whom they 
are given, yet still are potent enough to 
prod his body into producing an immun- 
ity to the disease itself. 

Vaccines made from killed germs have 
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brought other dread diseases under con- 
trol-typhoid fever and typhus, for ex- 
ample. But controlling a disease with a 
killed virus and a killed germ are far 
different problems medically. 

Now the evidence is that polio has 
been licked. Thus it becomes the first 
virus disease of people to be brought to 
bay with a killed-virus vaccine. That 
opens up a host of possibilities in medi- 
cal research. 

Cancer. In chickens and mice, for 
example, some types of malignant tu- 
mors have been shown to be caused by 
a virus. If it ever can be proved that hu- 
man cancer stems from some such par- 
ticle or organism—so far, medical evi- 
dence to support this is sketchy—then 








~Ray Evans, Jr., in the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 


““ANOTHER EVEREST” 
...And more ahead 


the way may be opened to tackling the 
disease in the same way polio has been 
overcome. 

Multiple sclerosis. Research now 
shows that another mysterious crippler, 
multiple sclerosis, is possibly caused by a 
virus. It strikes young adults at the prime 
of life—one form of the disease killed 
baseball star Lou Gehrig. Some 250,000 
persons in the U.S. are counted among 
its victims, and, each year, it is esti- 
mated, more people are crippled by it 
than are paralyzed by polio. If a virus 
that causes this disease can be isolated, 
there is reason to hope that the tech- 
niques which worked against polio can 
also be used against multiple sclerosis. 

Viruses exist and multiply only within 
the cells of a “host.” One key to develop- 
ment of the polio vaccine was the dis- 
covery of a way to make bits of animal 
tissue grow in test tubes and bottles as 
well as in the animal itself. Thus cells 
—and so the virus that lives in them 
—could be mass-produced. Kidneys from 
a single monkey in this way today pro- 
vide enough virus to make 6,000 “shots” 
of polio vaccine. 

Now the same mass-production method 
is being put to work to grow other kinds 
of virus. As a result, in laboratories all 
over the world, new discoveries are being 
made. Viruses are being isolated that, 
as yet, haven’t been identified with any 
disease. Scientists call them “orphan” 
viruses. The job now is to see if they can 
be matched up with human ailments for 
which no cause so far is known. Out of 
this work undoubtedly will come new 
victories over’ mankind’s ills. 

The common cold. One pesky disease 
that may fall before this approach is the 
ordinary cold. Already scientists at the 
National Microbiological Institute of the 
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THREE HIGH POINTS IN MEDICAL HISTORY 


—Bettmann Archives, ‘United Fede 
20TH CENTURY: JONAS SALK‘S POLIO VACCINE 
This time, a new weapon against virus diseases 
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U.S. Public Health Service have un- 
covered a number of viruses that cause 
cold-like runny noses and _ respiratory 
troubles in people. Against them, experi- 
mental vaccines have been developed. 
Those vaccines aren’t perfect, but the 
scientists believe the groundwork is being 
laid for eventual control. And what is 
true for these viruses can also be true for 
other cold-causing viruses as yet  un- 
discovered. 

Influenza. Flu may never again be 
the deadly peril it was during the epi- 
demic of World War I. Vaccines now 
are available that give a measure of 
protection, and last autumn the Depart- 
ment of Defense gave immunization 
shots against the disease to all service- 
men everywhere. Flu did hit in a num- 
ber of areas, but the outbreaks were 
usually local and comparatively mild. 

The influenza virus, though, is tricky. 
Its different strains can change in char- 
acter, and a vaccine that once was effec- 
tive becomes useless. But, with the 
new, fast methods of growing virus and 
making vaccine brought to light by the 
polio victory—plus a world-wide influ- 
enza-reporting program among co-op- 
erating nations—the likelihood is that 
any newly changed flu strain will be dis- 
covered and nipped before it can cause 
widespread illness and death. 

Virus pneumonia. Now that penicil- 
lin has brought under control the once- 
dread bacterial pneumonia, virus pneu- 
monia is an increasmg medical problem. 
Death rarely results, but the disease is 
difficult to diagnose and often keeps its 
victims in a weakened, run-down condi- 
tion for months. Aureomycin and Chlor- 
omycetin help in treatment, but no drug 
yet can be counted on as a quick cure. 
Complicating the problem is the fact that 
researchers aren't really sure that a virus 
actually causes the disease, even though 
it bears that label in its name. 

Tuberculosis. Despite recent spec- 
tacular advances, t.b. still isn’t whipped. 
Its ranking among the leading causes of 
death in the U.S. has dropped, but it 
still rates among the 10 highest. And, 
worse, progress in preventing the dis- 
ease—cutting down the number of cases 
as well as reducing the number of deaths 
—has been slow. In all, about 1.2 million 
Americans—8 out of every 1,000—have 
tuberculosis. 

A vaccine to protect against tubercu- 
losis now is available. Medical opinion is 
divided about how effective it is. In the 
U.S., it ordinarily is given only to per- 
sons who must live or work in close con- 
tact with tuberculosis patients. In other 
countries, its use is more widespread. 
Work toward perfecting a better vac- 
cine, though, feverishly goes on. 

New drugs—most recently isoniazid, 
streptomycin and PAS—are chopping 
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down the tuberculosis death rate and 
shortening the period of treatment. No 
drug yet, however, gives what doctors 
want—a rapid and complete cure. But, 
in the laboratories, dozens of promis- 
ing new leads are painstakingly being 
followed. 

Malaria. Only a handful of malaria 
cases show up in the U.S. in a year. But, 
world-wide, ‘it ranks as man’s No. 1 in- 
fectious enemy. Whole areas are blighted 
by presence of the disease-carrying 
mosquito, whole populations kept from 
self-support by malaria’s enfeebling 
effects. 

But new weapons are being forged. 
Insecticides to kill mosquitoes that have 
become resistant to DDT are coming into 
use. And three newly developed drugs 
are proving far more potent than man’s 
onetime best remedy, quinine. 





-—USN&WR Photo 
THE COMMON COLD 
..may yield to the new method 


One of these drugs, not long out of the 
laboratory and _ still experimental, sup- 
presses malaria with a single dose a 
month—compared with daily or weekly 
doses of the best previously available. 
Another effectively routs the disease in 
its acute stage. But scientists, still not sat- 
isfied, are working on drugs that now 
promise to be even better. 

Rheumatic fever. Evidence currently 
piled up shows that rheumatic fever’s 
heart-damaging course almost always 
starts with a “strep throat” or similar in- 
fection. Thus, today, antibiotics and 
other drugs brought to bear when these 
infections are in their early stage help 
cut rheumatic fever’s death toll to less 
than half what it was in 1940. But the 
cause of the disease remains unknown. Its 
prevention still is a challenge on which 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Developing for tomorrow! 


FACILITIES 


TEMCO FACILITIES 


total almost 2,000,000 square 
feet of production space in three 
major plants at Dallas, Garland, 
and Greenville, Texas. Production 
capacity is estimated at a poten- 
tial of over 20,000,000 pounds of 
airframe per year. 


TEMCO EQUIPMENT 


is the most modern of its kind. 
From delicate electronic devices to 
heavy hydraulic presses, TEMCO 
is equipped to fabricate a small 
component or a complete air 
weapons system. 


TEMCO PEOPLE 


8,000 strong, are possessed with 
a spirit and determination that has 
made TEMCO what it is today. 
They work as a team with one 
objective — to produce a quality 
product, on schedule, at lowest 
possible cost. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT 


Producing for today 
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is for atom 


You can put a billion of them on 
the head of a pin, but they’re still 
the biggest thing in the world to- 
day—and still hold practically lim- 
itless possibilities for tomorrow. 

That’s why our Research De- 
partment decided to explore those 
possibilities for the benefit of in- 
vestors—has just published its 
findings in a 32-page report that’s 
yours for the asking. 

The booklet begins with a brief 
history of atomic energy and the 
people who brought it about... 
gives you a pretty good idea of 
just how far we’ve come up to 
now ... then takes up in turn 
each of the important factors that 
should influence the future. 


You'll find a thorough-going 
review on the problems of produc- 
tion .. . see why thorium, phos- 
phates, and processing play a big 
part .. . read how the fortunes of 
163 companies in everything from 
pharmaceuticals and food to trans- 
portation and power may be af- 
fected as the atomic age progresses. 

If you’d like to have a much 
better idea of just where to stand 
on the investment opportunities 
in atoms, read “THE ATOM ... 
AND INvesTors.” There’s no charge 
for your copy, simply call or 
write— 


Department SA-30 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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TARGETS: COLD, FLU, T.B. 








important sums in research are being 
spent. 

Scarlet fever. Another once-dreaded 
childhood disease which modern medi- 
cine has brought under control is scarlet 
fever. Treatment now prevents the se- 
vere complications that occurred fre- 
quently in the past. There still is no real 
preventive that is effective against the 
more than 40 strains of the disease-caus- 
ing organism. 

Chicken pox. Its cause unknown, 
chicken pox also lacks an effective vac- 
cine. But a viral cause is suspected, and 
so a vaccine may one day be developed. 
Like the presently available vaccine for 
measles, though, one tor chicken pox 
might not be used often. Ordinarily, 
neither disease is serious, and doctors 
generally lean toward letting children 
contract them to develop natural im- 
munity. 

Mumps. Few people realize that 
mumps is a disease for which medical 
science not long ago developed a vaccine. 
But in children mumps is usually mild, 
so the vaccine seldom is used for rou- 
tine immunization. Complications of the 
disease among adults, though, can be 
serious. Here the vaccine has proved 
valuable. 

Whooping cough. The death rate 
from whooping cough has been cut 95 
per cent in recent decades. Children are 
immunized starting when they are only 


Drugs 





THE MODERN PHARMACY 
are chopping the death rates of many diseases 


a few months old—with “shots” usually 
given in combination with preventives 
for diphtheria and typhoid fever. 

Meningitis. Remaining to be com- 
pletely overcome is the brain infection 
meningitis. Lumped into this broad 
class of diseases are a number that at- 
tack both the brain and the spinal cord. 
They can be caused by viruses, by fungi 
or germs. Some, it now is known, respond 
well to recently discovered “wonder” 
drugs. Others the sulfa drugs hold in 
check. But a few types await laboratory 
discoveries to be overcome. That goal 
may be near at hand. 

Sleeping sickness. Encephalitis is an- 
other type of brain disease that may be 
brought under control sooner because of 
knowledge gained in the search for a 
polio vaccine. It is a virus-caused dis- 
ease, and three types are known to oc- 
cur in the U.S. Vaccines have been 
made, but their effectiveness is uncer- 
tain and they are not yet commercially 
available. 

For them—and for other disease pre- 
ventives that have not yet proved suc- 
cessftul—new hope is unlocked. Tech- 


niques developed in production of the 
Salk polio vaccine now can be applied 
to help surmount previous stumbling 
blocks. New avenues are opened in medi- 
cal research. Man one day may be armed 
with vaccine shields against every in- 
fectious ill that besets him. 
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Color! Glamor! Beauty! 

These are the things you read 4b 
about... hear about... and see y 
in the brilliant new 1955 motor y 4 
cars. But here’s something you 4 

can’t see and seldom read about. 
Underneath all this new beauty is /j 
a network of steel tubing... y 
specifically designed to carry the / 
basic fluids that make these smart i 
new cars go and stop and / 
steer. These are the... / 











Arteries of modern transportation < 
GM Steel Tubing by Rochester 
Products carries the gas, oil, 
water and brake fluid in Cadillac, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and 
Chevrolet—in GMC and Chevrolet 
trucks plus many other fine 
cars and trucks. What’s more, 


GM Steel Tubing has many j 
applications in other industrial } 
fields. If your problem can be j 
solved by tubing, we can solve it! j si 
We welcome your inquiries. Ty 
Hay 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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Your utility brings electricity 
right up to your door—but 






STEAM 
TURBINE GENERATOR 


Is your home wired tot: 
of Modern Electric 

























Improving Home Wiring 
Can be a Simple Job! 


In most homes, the task of modernizing 
the electric wiring system is relatively 
simple and inexpensive. Your local elec- 
trical contractor can often do the job 
quickly and easily without disturbing 
your daily living routine. 
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Machinery and Equipment [ojH, 
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POWER TRANSFORMER CIRCUIT BREAKER LOCAL SUBSTATION 








TRANSFORMER 


ERE ARE some of the ways you can spot Without modern wiring, your present house- 
inadequate wiring in your home: hold appliances can’t operate at their best 











... and you can’t enjoy many of the new 








. lights go dim when appliances are used. ; i 
BMS § it appliances available today. 

. the television picture shrinks * * * 
and expands. All along the power line, from power plant 
. the toaster or iron heats up too slowly. © you, your utility uses the most modern 
, : equipment—like the Allis-Chalmers units 
. fuses blow out frequently. : 
shown above—to bring an abundant flow 
. several appliances plugged into of low-cost electric power right to your door 


one outlet. ‘Soe 
Beyond that point, it’s up to you. Be 


All of these are warnings that your wiring is sure your home is wired to take full ad- 
overloaded . . . that you're risking trouble. — vantage of modern electric living. 


olHelp People Produce More, Have More =—L/VE BETTER! 


HALMERS& 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONS! 
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For those who desire individuality 
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CUSTOM CONSTELLATION 
245 HORSEPOWER 


The medium-priced car that makes it smart to be different 


T# 1955 CLIPPER offers a distinctiveness . . . 
not confined by convention . . . unmatched 
by the commonplace. Here is a smartness that is 
new in its field . . . from sparkling exteriors to 
color-coordinated interiors. Two great V-8 engines, 
225 and 245 horsepower, are the most powerful 
of all in the medium-price range. There is the new 
Twin Ultramatic—the industry's most advanced 
automatic transmission — actually two drives in 
one — offering the driver a finger-tip selection of 
super-smooth starts or jet-like getaways. 


The 1955 








Small wonder people with a desire for individu- 
ality so warmly welcome this distinctive new car 
which sets both itself and its owner apart from the 
crowd. There’s nothing uncertain in their approval 
. . they are trying and buying the 1955 Chipper 
in unprecedented numbers. One visit to your 
Packard dealer will show you the reason for 
and will convince 
you the 1955 Clipper is the most individually 
distinctive car in the medium-price field. 
PACKARD DIVISION * STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. 


this tremendous reception . . . 


Built by Packard Craftsmen 
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Can Talmadge Beat George in Georgia? 


Dean of Senate May Be in Trouble Back Home 


At a time when his national 
prominence is growing, Senator 
George, of Georgia, is caught in 
a political tangle back home. 

If he runs next year, he‘ll have 
a real battle. Friends of Herman 
E. Talmadge say it’s time for Mr. 
Talmadge to take over the Senate 
job. 

Mr. George's prestige is at a 
peak. So is Mr. Talmadge’s pop- 
uviarity. As politicians see _ it, 
something has to give. 


ATLANTA 
Senator Walter F. George, of Geor- 
gia, is being recognized across the 
nation as a potent force on the Wash- 
ington scene, a mainstay of President 
Eisenhower in the Democratic Con- 
gress, 
As President pro tem of the Senate, 
the Georgia Democrat carries great 


weight with his colleagues of both parties 
on over-all policy. His 33 years of serv- 
ice put him in line for any place he wants 
on committees. He has seniority over all 
others in the Senate, outranks the next 
man by more than four years. 





-Wide World 


EX-GOVERNOR ARNALL 
...@ three-man race? 
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SENATOR GEORGE 


. Up against a real fight? 


As chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. George has 
the last word in Congress on foreign 
policy. He could throw a roadblock in 
the way of President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram at any time. Instead, the Senator is 
trying to achieve a bipartisan foreign 
policy, often gives more support to such 
a policy than the President can get from 
his own party. 

As a former chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the Senator is an 
important figure in the writing of tax 
legislation. There are Senators who credit 
him with knowing more about taxes than 
any other man in Washington. 

And, as a friend of the President, Mr. 
George always finds an open door at the 
White House. He talks over problems 
with the President in Augusta, or in 
Washington. The President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower gave a little surprise party 
for him on his 77th birthday; Mrs. Ei- 
senhower sealed the birthday with a 
kiss. 

Unmended fences. All of these things 
are well known across the nation. It 
is less well known that the Senator may 
be in deep trouble here in Georgia. Like 
many another Senator in the past who 
has won a national reputation, Senator 
George has failed to keep his. political 
fences up at home. 

The prospect is rising that Senator 
George may have the fight of his polit- 





ical life in 1956 if he is to stay in the 
Senate for another term. 

The situation is this: 

Senator George will be 79 a few 
weeks after his term expires. In the past, 
there have been hints that he might re- 
tire. Now, however, at the peak of his 
power, Mr. George says he expects to 
announce next year for re-election. 

Herman E. Talmadge, former Gover- 
nor, highly popular, with a State-wide 
organization, long has been regarded as 
the sure successor to the Senator. Both 
Mr. Talmadge and his associates are 
ready for him to take the seat. Plenty of 
Georgians are willing to bet that he can 
beat the Senator. 

Oddly enough, if Senator George 
should be beaten, the man who would 
take over the chairmanship of the For- 
eign Relations Committee in a Demo- 
cratic Congress would be Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green of Rhode Island, who at 
that time would be 89. 

Waited long enough? Neither the 
power nor the prestige of Senator George 
plays any part in the calculations of the 
Talmadge camp. They say that Mr. Tal- 
madge has waited long enough: It is 
time for the Senator to step aside for a 
younger man. 

Mr. Talmadge has just surrendered 
the Governorship after six years and a 
highly popular administration. He will 

(Continued on page 38) 
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[continued] 


CAN TALMADGE BEAT GEORGE? 





be 43 in 1956, when tha Democratic 


primary is held. It is said that he can - 


call 30,000 voters in the State by their 
first names. He and his father have been 
political factors to reckon with in-Geor- 
gia for 25 years. 

In the background of the present situa- 
tion, however, a set of factors is operating 
that may prevent such a race between 
Senator George and Mr. Talmadge from 
ever coming off. Neither man definitely 
has announced his candidacy yet. 

Politicians and editors who know the 
State best say that Senator George and 
Mr. Talmadge, whatever may be their 
differences of method and tactics, actu- 
ally speak for the same interests in Geor- 
gia. They draw their campaign support 
from the same upper levels of business 
and society. They have mutual friends 
among those who direct the affairs of 
utilities, industries, banks, textile mills 
and other enterprises in the State. 

No one consulted implies there is any- 
thing wrong about this support, or that 
either man accepts dictation. Each makes 
his own decisions and speaks his own 
mind. It so happens that each man re- 
flects the attitude of “consérvative” 
Georgians; each regards business pros- 
perity as essential to the State. 

In this situation, pressures are rising 
to prevent a primary battle between the 
two men. The top men in Georgia do 
not want to choose sides in a race be- 
tween Senator George and Mr. Tal- 
madge, any more than do the politicians. 

Third man to run? On the side lines 
is Ellis G. Arnall, another former Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, only six years older 


than Mr. Talmadge. He has a reputa- 
tion outside the South as a leader of 
“progressive” Democrats. Those close to 
Mr. Arnall say that, if a race develops 
between Senator George and Mr. Tal- 
madge—dividing the “conservatives” of 
the State—Mr. Arnall is sure to be in 
the contest. His hope would be that he 
could pull enough “progressive” votes 
to beat the divided “conservatives.” 

Mr. Arnall’s position, as described by 
his friends, is this: He would not run 
against Senator George if the Senator is 
not opposed by Mr. Talmadge. He would 
run in a three-man race, however, and 
he might run against Mr. Talmadge if 
the Senator is not in the race. 

All of this is a part of a factional and 
personality squabble inside the Demo- 
cratic Party. But the Democratic primary 
decides elections in Georgia. The gen- 
eral election is only a formality. 

There is some urgency in the Tal- 
madge situation. Mr. Talmadge is out of 
office, which is a fairly boresome situation 
for a politician. He is spending his time 
in law practice and farming. His organi- 
zation, held together by personal loyal- 
ties, is ready to go in a campaign. And 
there are rising politicians in his group 
who would like to get him off the local 
scene. Mr. Talmadge, eager, ambitious, 
sees no reason why he should sit around 
and wait. 

Moreover, in the background, Tal- 
madge men say there have been implied 
promises that Senator George would re- 
tire at the end of his present term to 
make way for Mr. Talmadge. One friend 
of Mr. Talmadge says that, in 1952, Sen- 
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ator George told a secret caucus of the 
Georgia delegation at the Chicago Demo- 
cratic Convention that he expected to 
retire in 1956 and hoped the then Gov- 
ernor Talmadge would take his place. 
This friend says a similar statement has 
been made since then by the Senator. 

Senator's vigor. On the other side, 
close friends of Mr. George say they are 
sure that, if his health is good, as it now 
is, he will be in the race. They point out 
that his father died only a few years ago 
at the age of 96. And they find precedent 
for a man of his years beating a 
younger man. That precedent is in the 
race by Senator Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky—who is about the age of Sena- 
tor George—against John Sherman Coo- 
per, then 53, in 1954. 

The ties of Senator George to his home 
State are not too strong. Most of his trips 
to Georgia, in short vacations from the 
Senate, take him to his home at Vienna, a 
small town in South Georgia, removed 
from the capital and its politicians. A 
new generation has grown up and many 


“of his old friends have died since he 


went to Washington. 

It has been 17 years since the Senator 
had a real race in Georgia. In that period 
it has not been necessary for him to build 
a campaign organization. And, in his 
last big battle—in 1938—the opposition 
of President Roosevelt turned the tide 
toward Senator George. Georgians re- 
sented outside interference. 

Eugene Talmadge, father of Herman, 
ran second in that race; Lawrence Camp, 
the Roosevelt candidate, ran third. Her- 
man Talmadge got his first experience 
managing his father’s campaign that year. 

The biggest factor in favor of the Sen- 
ator in a race at this time, his friends 
say, would be his prestige. A great many 
Georgians take pride in their Senator. 
They feel that he is a credit to the State, 
a symbol of old-fashioned dignity and 
courtesy. Moreover, as the son of a 
tehant farmer, he has appeal for all in- 
come groups. 

Talmadge popularity. Just as the 
Senator is at the peak of his prestige, 
so is Mr. Talmadge close to a peak of 
popularity. A short time before he quit 
the Governor’s office in January, 2,000 
of his friends gave a dinner for him in 
Atlanta. They turned up with a new car 
and a pair of farm mules for Mr. Tal- 
madge, a new station wagon and a dish- 
washer for his wife, Betty, and $100 each 
for their two sons. 

And the Senator’s friendship with Mr. 
Eisenhower would do him no good in 
Georgia. The Eisenhower stock is not as 
high in Georgia as in some other South- 
ern States; it never has been. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is a Republican. Georgia is Demo- 
cratic. There still is some feeling about 
such things here. 
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At Bandung— 


COMMUNISTS MISS THE BOAT 


Red China has suffered a 
major setback in Asia and Africa. 
That's the real story of the Ban- 
dung Conference. 

Communists, it turns out, are 
more feared than trusted among 
nonwhite nations. U.S. has more 
friends than it counted on. 

What colored races want: 
peace, and an end to colonialism. 
Neither Chou En-lai nor Nehru 
can unite them against the West. 


BANDUNG, Indonesia 

Now that the African and Asian 
people have had their first big get- 
together, you find this: 

© The colored nations—with more than 
half the world’s population—are not band- 
ing together to menace the white man, as 
often feared. 

® Communism is far from being the 
“wave of the future” that its leaders hope 
to make it in Asia. 

e If the Chinese Communists start a 
war with the U.S. over Formosa, they 
not only will lose that war but will lose 
the rest of Asia with it. 

@ India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, siding 
with the Communists when the chips 
were down, found he had few fol- 
lowers. There is widespread distrust 
of him in his own part of the world. 

e@ U.S. and the West have tar 
more friends and supporters among 
the nonwhite nations than was once 
supposed. Among people with new- 
ly won freedom, it is the Commu- 
nists, not the Western nations that 
are now feared as colonial powers. 

These are the big points that 
emerge from the conference of 
Asian and African nations just held 
at Bandung, Indonesia. The Ameri- 
can defeat and Communist victory 
widely anticipated at Bandung 
tailed to materialize. 

Gathered at Bandung were dele- 
gates from 29 nations that contain 
\.4 billion people. Most of them 
are non-white. Nearly all, at some 
stage of their history, have been 
subject to Western colonialism. 

Two of the conferring nations 
are openly Communist—China and 
Northern Vietnam. Several, such as 
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India, are professedly “neutral,” often 
critical of the U.S., frequently seeming 
to favor the Communist side of interna- 
tional disputes. Many of the nations lie 
near the Iron Curtain, have reason to 
fear offending the big Communist pow- 
ers. And virtually all dread a new war. 

It looked like a situation made to order 
for the Communists. The least that was 
expected to emerge from the Bandung 
Conference was a big propaganda blast 
against the West. At worst, some West- 
erners feared, Bandung might turn into 
the beginning of a mighty, menacing al- 
liance of colored nations, led by Com- 
munists. 

The result, it is now being realized, 
was far less than the Communists hoped. 
far better than the West had feared. 

Upshot. What actually emerged was 
this: Asian-African nations put both 
America and Red China on notice that 
whichever side uses force to settle dis- 
putes in this area would lose their sup- 
port. 

Formosa, everyone here agreed, could 
trigger a new war in Asia—and perhaps 
a world war. Both publicly and privately, 
delegates were mainly concerned with 
preventing the Formosan crisis from 
building up to the explosion point. 

The pressure that was applied on the 
Formosa issue was directed as much 
against Red China as against the U.S. 

Most Asian delegates, it is true, 





CHINA’S CHOU, INDIA’S NEHRU 
. . . the big losers 


o 0 


favored the surrender of Matsu and 
Quemoy to Communist China, saying 
they consider the islands legitimately 
Chinese territory and are afraid defense 
of these islands by U.S. would spark an 
unjustified war. 

At the same time, however, several 
key delegates tried to dissuade Red 
China’s Premier, Chou En-lai, from car- 
rying out his repeated threats to take 
Formosa by force. It was obvious that 
most Asian countries, although rejecting 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist regime as 
the legitimate Government of China, 
have accepted the American argument 
that the Formosan dispute should be 
settled peacefully. 


U.S. observers at Bandung came away . 


with this clear impression: As long as the 
U.S. pursues a policy that is firm but not 
belligerent, it can command wide support 
in Asia. Chou En-lai learned that he can 
fight for Formosa only at the risk of 
alienating the rest of Asia. 

Who's the “villain’? Chou also 
learned at Bandung that his own coun- 
try—not the U.S.—is widely regarded as 
a villain in this part of the world. 

Chou came to the Conference ready 
to talk tough, to try to bludgeon the 
Asian nations into taking a strong anti- 
American, pro-Communist line. 

What Chou ran into, however, was an 
attitude of moderation—and flashes of 
pro-Americanism—among the delegates. 
He was forced to modify his tactics. 
The revised speech that he finally 
delivered was surprisingly concilia- 
tory. 

Chou had hoped to use “colo- 
nialism” as an issue on which to 
unite the peoples of the East 
against the West. Instead, he found 
delegates from seven nations accus- 
ing the Communists of practicing 
a new type of colonialism worse 
than the old colonialism charged 
against the West. 

Nehru did everything he could to 
keep attacks on Communism out of 
the Conference, but Ceylon’s Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, in- 
sisted that the delegates should 
“declare our opposition to Soviet 
colonialism as much as to Western 
imperialism.” 

The enthusiasm which greeted 
these attacks on Communism made 
it clear to Chou that this Confer- 
ence could not be converted into 
a pro-Communist front, 
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These are the 29 nations that the Communists tried to line up on their side at Bandung. 
They contain 1.4 billion people, mostly colored— more than half the world’s population. 


Chou had hoped to use color as 
a dividing line between the white West 
and the dark-skinned peoples of the East. 
Instead, he encountered strong opposi- 
tion to any form of racism. Colored dele- 
gates showed their resentment of white 
domination. But what they wanted was 
to erase the color line, not to redraw it. 
The Philippine delegate, Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, got the loudest cheers of the Con- 
ference when he warned delegates “not 
to fall into the racist trap.” 

Big hope of the Communists was that 
they could use the Bandung Conference 
as a springboard to jump into leadership 
in Asian affairs. It didn’t work out that 
way. On the contrary, more delegates 
spoke out in public against Communism 
than for it. And, in confidential talks 
with editors for U.S. News & World 
Report on the scene, the delegates 
showed a general distrust of Communist 
China. They agreed almost unanimously 
in wanting to stop the spread of Com- 
munism. 

Red China, these talks revealed, is 
feared and respected as the major mili- 
tary power in Asia—but it has very few 
friends. The U.S., although often criti- 
cized, still has many friends and much 
respect in Asia and Africa. 

Even “neutralism,” as preached by In- 
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dia’s Nehru, was shown to have little 
popular support. Many Asians suspect 
it as favoring Red China. 

Nehru loses. Nehru himself came out 
of the Conference as a heavy loser. This, 
to many observers, is the most surprising 
and signif:cant development of Bandung. 

Before the Conference, Nehru was 
widely regarded as a “spokesman” for 
much of Asia. His avowed position is 
that India does not line up with either 
side in the “cold war.” But he has con- 
sistently been critical of the U.S. and 
its Eastern policies. In disputes, he has 
appeared more sympathetic to the Com- 
munists than to the U.S. He has opposed 
anti-Communist alliances in Southeast 
Asia, advocated Red China’s admission 
to the United Nations. 

What Americans feared was that 
Nehru would succeed in lining up a 
substantial bloc of Asian nations behind 
his “neutralist” views. 

What happened at Bandung, however, 
showed how deeply Nehru is distrusted 
by many Asian countries. 

Nehru set out to rig the Conference 
before it began. He tried to arrange it 
so that the delegates’ opening speeches 
would be printed and distributed, rather 
than read in person. He wanted only 
summary reports on closed proceedings, 
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with communiqués prepared by a secre- 
tariat that he could dominate. 

Aim of these plans was to camouflage 
disagreement and create the appearance 
that Asian-African nations were unified 
in spirit and purpose. 

Nehru’s plans blew up in his face on 
the first day of the Conference. Some 
nations insisted upon being heard—and 
their opening speeches revealed the dis- 
unity that it was hoped to conceal. 
Closed sessions were tape-recorded so 
there could be no “misunderstanding” 
later if disputes arose. 

Nehru once stalked angrily from the 
meeting hall. 

The only real victory that Nehru 
scored was enticing Cambodia into his 
neutralist bloc. 

Final result of the Bandung Confer- 
ence is still to be seen. Only time will 
tell where this first get-together of Afro- 
Asian nations may lead. 

A threat removed. On the whole, 
however, the agreement now is that the 
U.S.—and the West—can chalk up a 
much better score at Bandung than any- 
one expected. And the big threat of the 
Conference has fizzled: The colored na- 
tions of Asia and Africa are not ready 
to unite against the whites or for the 
Communists. 
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RED CHINA EXPOSED— 
NOT DOMINANT IN ASIA 





(Dem.), of New. York, want te the ‘Affican- 
Asian Conference in Indonesia on his own. 
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At BANDUNG, Indonesia 

Q As an American observer, how do you size up this 
Conference of the Asian and African nations, Mr. Powell? 

A The United States has definitely come off better than the 
fondest hopes of Washington, and particularly the State De- 
partment. We had no Far East foreign policy. We had been 
depending for our foreign policy to a great extent on colonial 
powers—the Dutch, British. Our information—the information 
of the American people—about the Far East, is woefully scant 
or distorted. 

Q You mean you didn’t agree with those people who ex- 
pected the United States would get smeared here? 

A In the first place, I insisted before I came out here that 
the Far East was not antiwhite, not anti-American, but anti 
our foreign policy. I have found this to be completely true. 
The only antiwhite feeling you find here is indirectly the re- 
sult of anticolonialism. 

We overestimated the strength of Red China amongst its 
Asian and African equals. Here at Bandung, China has been 
exposed to people who are geographically and racially in the 
same company. It was one thing for the Chinese Reds to have 
stood on the coast of China with Quemoy one mile away and 
yelled at America 6,000 miles away. It’s another thing to sit 
down at a conference table at Bandung with your neighbors 
and your racial equals. 

Q Do you think this means the Chinese Communists have 
suffered a setback here? 

A Most definitely. Red China came here posing as the 
master of Asia. She has now been exposed as just another 
Asian-African power. 

Q Just how was she exposed? 

A I think this is something that the American people 
should know and that I was totally ignorant of until I ar- 
rived here: 
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@ Red China's influence in the colored 
nations of the world is vastly overrated. 
® Asian masses resent Chinese. Asian lead- 
ers distrust Communism as a form of world im- 


perialism. They want peace and they're 


_ against threats of force by anybody. 


In this interview, cabled from the Confer- 
ence city by regional editors of U.S. News & 


_ World Report, Mr. Powell tells how the U.S. 
stands in the nonwhite world. 


There is a centuries-old antipathy and, in some countries, 
hatred of their Chinese minority comparable to the anti- 
Semitism of the pre-Hitler and Hitler period in Europe. These 
people feel. the Chinese have a strangle hold on their eco- 
nomies which was encouraged by colonial powers. 

This was proven by the fact that many of the 2.5 million 
Chinese in Indonesia staged a special demonstration of wel- 
come for Chou En-lai [Premier of Communist China] at 
Jakarta and Bandung. I saw them greet him with the Red 
flag and firecrackers. Yet, when he arrived at his headquarters 
here in Bandung, the street was packed with 15,000 to 20,000 
Indonesians. 

I stood no more than 10 feet from Chou as he awaited an- 
other hero’s welcome. But when his red flag went up with 
all the pomp and ceremony that had been given each delega- 
tion, he received no more than 20 or 30 scattered handclaps— 
mainly from Chinese school children. Premier Nasser, of 
Egypt, coming to Southeast Asia for the first time in his life, 
received a much greater ovation. 

Q Do you think Chou En-lai, when he arrived, expected 
to dominate this Conference? 

A Most definitely. He thought that between himself and 
Nehru [Premier of India] they would emerge with an anti- 
United States bloc of Eastern powers. He thought the sheer 
weight of India and China would force neutralists and smaller 
states to side with them. 

Q Was this Conference revolt against Nehru or mainly fear 
of Chinese Communist power? 

A Neither. It was just the unanimous feeling of all these 
countries who have fought for so many years against the 
power of colonialism that they would not accept control by 
any power or combination of powers, regardless of disguises. 
The delegates here revolted against the phrase “Colombo 
powers,” and have changed it to “sponsoring nations.” These 
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Asians Resist Power Plays of India and China... 


Worry Over Communism, Racialism, Colonialism 


people are antipower in any form—white or black, West or 
East, Communist or capitalist. 

Q Well, if they are afraid of power blocs wouldn’t you 
expect resentment among the delegates against the close rela- 
tionship between Chou and Nehru? 

A Precisely. It was the preconference teamwork of Chou 
and Nehru that was resented, resisted and challenged—ap- 
parently successfully—by the other dele- 
gates. Even the so-called neutralists— 
whom I prefer to call the uncommitted— 
definitely came out against Communism 
as a form of world imperialism. 

Q Then you don’t think people in this 
part of the world see Communism as “the 
wave of the future”? 

A Definitely not. For example, I have 
talked to Indonesian officials who favor 
freedom for all people, but privately are 
worried about independence for Malaya 
where there is already a strong Communist 
movement. They are afraid an independent 
Malaya now would be a Communist Ma- 
laya and they're against any more of 
Southeast Asia falling into the hands of 
the Communists. 

Q Isn't that encouraging for America? 

A Of course. Actually, in some ways, 
Chou En-lai stupidly helped our cause. 

Q What do you mean? 

A For instance, take what happened to- 
ward the end of the opening session. When 
every single one of the delegates invoked 
the blessing of their God upon the Con- 
ference, Chou arose and said, “We Com- 
munists are atheists.” In the midst of that deeply spiritual at- 
mosphere, Chou played right into our hands with this astound- 
ing tactical blunder. It literally shocked many delegates. 

Q Did you find any support here for America’s position on 
the Formosan problem? 

A Non-Communist countries didn’t want to raise this ques- 
tion at the Conference because they didn’t want to antagonize 
anyone, including the United States. But behind the scene, 
many delegates told me Quemoy and Matsu should go to Red 
China. All of them definitely are against the use of force by 
either side—Communist China or the United States—to settle 
the Formosa problem. 

Q How much support did you find here for Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Nationalist Chinese? 

A Very little. 

Q Did you talk to the delegates about thermonuclear 
weapons? 

A Yes I did. They had originally placed that question on 
the agenda and struck it off because they thought it would 
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give Red China an opportunity to sound off against America. 
However, to a man the delegates I saw were appalled at the 
mere thought of the United States using thermonuclear weap- 
ons. This emphasized to me again that this was a Conference 
for peace. 

Q Did you find much support for the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations? 

A The question of Red China’s admis- 
sion was not considered by itself. You 
must remember that more than one third 
of the countries represented here do not 
belong to the United Nations. If the ques- 
tion of Red China’s membership in the 
U.N. had come up by itself it would have 
been defeated by a vote of 16 to 12. But, 
if the vote dealt with the question of ad- 
mitting all nations—including Red China 
—you will find most of the nations here 
supporting it. 

Q Were most of the delegates you 
talked to for or against continuing restric- 
tions on strategic trade with Red China? 

A It so happened that Burma actually 
moved that these restrictions be lifted but 
it was opposed by the Philippines and 
Thailand. Since no motion could be car- 
ried without a unanimous vote, that move 
failed. But, on a simple majority vote, that 
motion would have carried. 

Q If controversial questions such as 
Formosa were avoided, why did this Con- 
ference devote so much time to Palestine 
—which certainly is a controversial subject? 

A The Arab bloc had the Colombo pow- 
ers over a barrel from the very beginning. The Colombo pow- 
ers didn’t want the Arab countries to boycott the Conference, 
and so they were literally forced not to invite Israel. Therefore, 
when the question was raised by the Arab bloc it had to be 
dealt with. Nehru tried to pour oil on troubled waters by try- 
ing to persuade the Arabs to keep the discussion as calm 
as possible. 

Q As a Negro, did you feel the Communists were able to 
exploit the color question for their ends? 

A They came fully prepared to do so. They sent in ad- 
vance a girl from Ceylon to ask loaded questions at all press 
conferences. At a Union of South Africa press conference she 
asked, “What aid can you hope for from the United States 
when it has the same doctrine of segregation toward the 
Negro as South Africa?” 

The Communists wanted to show that the United States 
was practicing racialism within its own borders—but they 
failed to achieve their purpose. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interviews 





... “These people do not want Communism” 


Q Was there any resentment here against you, as an 
American, attending the Conference as an observer? 

A Quite the opposite. I was received here with open arms. 
Many of the delegates were friends of mine. In fact, I felt I 
did a lot of good. I was able to stop Communist propaganda 
concerning the American Negro by holding a press confer- 
ence. At least, after my press conference the Communist press 
gave up attempts to smear the United States on the Negro 
question. I did this simply by telling the truth about the race 
problem in the United States. 

Q But wasn’t racialism as a world problem still a major 
question at this Conference? 

A Yes. The subjects of racialism and colonialism were 
questions on which all delegates agreed. And here our nation 
was definitely hurt. Even our best friends at this Conference, 
such as the Philippines, stood firm for complete elimination 
of racialism and colonialism. 

Q You have mentioned several times the question of colo- 
nialism. What is the feeling here toward America’s attitude 
on that issue? 

A We can no longer underestimate the passionate deter- 
mination among these people that all men should be free. 
The delegates here who disagreed bitterly on the question of 
Communism were united on the question of colonialism. They 
simply cannot understand why the first nation in the world to 
defeat colonialism is now siding with colonial powers. 

In the United Nations we abstain when the question of 
independence for North Africa and other colonies comes up. 
But this does not fool the leaders of the Asian and African 
nations at this Conference. They regard abstention on colo- 





nialism as a vote for it. From this Conference on, the United 
States, if it continues to abstain on colonial questions, will 
lose the support of Asia and Africa. 

Q You've talked to many delegates here. On the basis of 
these talks, what do you think the United States can do to 
win more friends among the peoples of Asia and Africa? 

A Here are obvious things we must do: Quit taking the 
side of colonialism in the U.N.; clean up the race problem in 
the United States as rapidly as possible, and get across the 
tremendous progress we've already made; appoint more Ne- 
groes to our foreign diplomatic posts. 

President Eisenhower should invite the Colombo powers to 
a top-level conference on the problems of Asia. This is noth- 
ing unusual. It’s the historic approach we have taken in 
formulating our European policy. There is no reason why we 
cannot do the same in formulating an effective policy in Asia. 
We must do it now because these people of Asia and Africa 
are on the march, demanding admission at the front door 
into the fraternity of modern mankind. 

Q After attending this Conference, do you feel more hope- 
ful about the prospect of stopping Communism in Asia? 

A Most assuredly I do, but not on the basis of what we 
are doing now. We cannot defeat Communism in the Far 
East with military alliances alone. These people do not want 
Communism. They are hungry for freedom and democracy. 
Even Nehru, who is friendly with Red China, bitterly fights 
Communism in his own country. To the people here, Com- 
munism is not the only problem. They need the understand- 
ing and help of the United States to solve their ancient prob- 
lems of poverty and colonialism. 
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United Nations 


THE PEOPLE OF ASIA: ‘‘They need the understanding and help of the United States’ 
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Victor Chemicals 





improve 
fertilizers... 


Spectacular crop improvement plus big savings in 
time and labor . . . that’s the exciting story of the 
new fertilizers. It’s a story in which Victor plays an 
important part. Victor diammonium phosphate and 
special phosphatic solutions contribute greatly to the 
amazing effectiveness of today’s plant starters, high 
analysis and liquid fertilizers. Victor chemicals serve 
agriculture in many ways with phosphatic solutions 
for fertilizers, and phosphates for animal feed sup- 
plements. 

Today, more than 40 industries employ phosphates, 
formates and oxalates. For information on how these 
useful chemicals are put to work in your industry... 
write: Victor Chemical Works, 155 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. In the West: A. R. Maas 
Division, South Gate, California. You'll find .. . 
It pays to see Victor! 
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WHO'S GETTING INTO U.S. NOW 


Not Many Refugees, but 


Don’t get the idea that all U. S. 
doors are being closed to for- 
eigners. Row over refugees is 
but one phase of immigration. 

Basic issue—why one alien 
is welcomed and another shut 
out—remains unchanged. It's the 
old argument over “‘quotas.”’ 

But immigration goes on. By 
one means or another, people 
are finding new homes in Amer- 
ica at the rate of 200,000 a year. 


A controversy as old as the U.S. it- 
self, the question of who can and can- 
not settle in this country, is flaring up 
again—this time over the handling of 
refugees. 

Congress is looking into the dismissal 
of Edward Corsi, prominent New York 
Republican, as an adviser to the State 
Department on refugee problems. 

There are charges that immigration 
policies, as fixed by Congress, are being 
tampered with, and countercharges that 
those policies are not “workable.” 

The whole affair is arousing new in- 
terest in the pattern of U.S. immigration 
—in the number and types of aliens now 
settling in the U.S., and what parts of 
the world they are coming from. There 
is curiosity over why one person from 
overseas is encouraged to make a new 
home in America, while another is for- 
bidden to enter the country under any 
circumstances. 

The influx. Looking into the immigra- 
tion story, you find this: 

e New settlers are arriving in the U. S. 
now at the rate of more than 200,000 a 
year, compared with less than 100,000 
annually during the depression of ‘the 
30s and more than a million a year be- 
fore World War I. 

e Aliens who want to make America 
their home must use one of two avenues 
—the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, or the 
nation’s basic immigration law which as- 
signs quotas to all countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is the Refugee Relief Act that is 
getting the most attention now. 

That law authorizes 209,000 “refugee 
immigrants” to enter the U.S. from Eu- 
rope and Asia, above the normal quotas, 
before Dec. 31, 1956, and also author- 
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izes visas for 5,000 immigrant refugees 
already living temporarily in the United 
States. As the chart on page 47 shows, 
these authorizations benefit several types 
of immigrants who are not just “refu- 
gees.” Orphans are provided for, and 
persons with close relatives in the U.S. 
Leaving out these groups, 116,000 visas 
are reserved for refugees under this 
law. 

It turns out that, up to April 8 of this 
year, 1,082 persons who might be classi- 
fied as real refugees have been admitted 
to the U.S. under the 1953 Act. 

This had led to the charge that officials 
in the State Department are not ener- 
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Still Lots of Immigrants 


getic enough in clearing alien refugees 
for immigration to the United States, 

Rigid standards. Those who must en- 
force immigration laws, however, point 
out that Congress laid down strict stand- 
ards to be met by refugees before they 
enter this country. 

e A refugee must give a personal his. 
tory for the two years preceding his 
application for a U. S. visa. American off- 
cials abroad must check his statements, 
often through agents behind the Iron 
Curtain, to weed out Communists, Com- 
munist sympathizers and other undesir- 
ables. This verifying process, alone, takes 
an average of 42 days. 
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eA refugee must have the specific 
promise, from a U.S. citizen or group of 
citizens, of a job and home in America. 
The State Department says that such as- 
surances from Americans lag far behind 
the number of refugees wanting to come 
to the United States. 

e A refugee must also obtain, from the 
country where he is living at the time, 
a guarantee of readmission to that coun- 
try just in case the U.S. has to deport 
him. Not all countries are willing to 
give this guarantee. 

The basic quotas. Along with the 
controversy over the Refugee Relief Act, 
another argument is going on about the 
basic U.S. immigration law, passed in 
1952. 

That law, known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, codifies previous immigra- 
tion laws. Like its predecessors, it limits 
immigration to the U.S. by the quota 
system. Under this law, 154,657 “quota 
immigrants” may come into the United 


States every year from countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It was in 1921 that Congress first de- 
cided to install the quota system. Three 
years later, Congress reaffirmed the 
principle that each “quota country” 
would have an annual quota—based on 
the nationality’s share of the U.S. popu- 
lation in 1920. 

Over a period of 34 years, despite all 
kinds of pressure, Congress has held to 
the quota principle by overwhelming 
votes in both houses. 

Under the quota system, the number 
of persons eligible to migrate to the 
U.S. varies widely from country to 
country. (See chart on page 46.) 

More than two thirds of the world 
quota goes to Northern and Western Eu- 
rope. Britain and Ireland, together, get 
about 55 per cent of the world quota. 

At the other end of the scale, coun- 
tries such as Bulgaria or Luxembourg 
get the minimum quota of 100. Far East- 
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THE LAW ALLOWS ACTUALLY ADMITTED 
(before end of 1956) (as of April 8, 1955) 





- Soviet-bloc 


refugees in 
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Italians, Greeks and Dutch 


refugees or persons having close relatives in U.S.) 


94,000 15,201 
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TOTAL “REFUGEE IMMIGRANTS” 209,000 | 16,845 


In addition, the law authorizes 5,000 immigrant visas for refugees 
already living temporarily in U.S. NONE APPROVED YET. 





©@ Give satisfactory personal history for 2 years preceding application. 
@ Obtain guarantee of job and home from a U.S. citizen. 
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ern countries, such as India, China and 
Japan, once were barred entirely from 
sending immigrants to America. Now 
they get annual quotas ranging from 100 
to 185 persons each. 

Not all of the quotas are being used. 
Britain and Ireland send about one third 
of the immigrants they are entitled to. 
In Germany, Italy and some other —_ 
tries, it is a different story. There, far 
more people want to go to the United 
States than can do so. 

Quota immigrants to the U.S. now ac- 
count for less than half the annual im- 
migration to this country. Last year, for 
instance, 94,098 aliens entered the U.S. 
under the quota system, while 114,079 
entered outside the established quotas. 

Outside of quotas. The “quota law,” 
itself, provides some exceptions to quota 
limits. Citizens of Canada and the Latin- 
American republics can enter the U.S. 
in unlimited numbers. So can wives, hus- 
bands and children of American citizens. 

Other people are entering all the time 
as a result of special legislation passed 
by Congress. The Refugee Relief Act is 
just one of such laws. And several laws 
were passed between 1945 and 1948 
permitting about 500,000 refugees, GI 
war brides and others to enter America 
outside the normal quota. 

Even so, there are some in Congress 
and elsewhere who oppose the present 
system of quotas by national origin. They 
say that it discriminates in favor of 
Anglo-Saxons and Northern Europeans, 
and against other Europeans and Asian 
races. 

President Eisenhower has criticized 
some provisions of the U.S. immigra- 
tion law. Bills have been introduced in 
both houses of Congress to throw out 
the national quotas and permit more 
immigration to this country. 

A firm policy. Congress, however, has 
always balked at that idea. It overrode 
President Truman’s veto of the 1952 
immigration law by margins of more 
than 2 to 1 in both houses. In previous 
years, Congressmen supported the quota 
system about as strongly, or more so. 

People opposed to large-scale immi- 
gration to the U.S. say it would create 
difficult problems—finding enough jobs 
to go around, and absorbing huge num- 
bers of people of different languages and 
political backgrounds. 

The majority view in Congress is that 
the racial make-up of the American pop- 
ulation should remain at about what it is 
now, and that new settlers in the U.S. 
should be limited by quota. 

That has been the prevailing policy of 
U.S. immigration laws for the past 34 
years. And it has changed little, despite 
controversies such as the one now going 
on about Mr. Corsi and the administra- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act. 
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These two Quonsets—a dairy cattle housing demonstration and research project—are at one of the 
many colleges and universities with which National research men work to improve farm buildings. 


THIS IS NATIONAL STEEL 


Now they call it a*Working Tool” 


Not so long ago, a barn was considered merely a shelter. 


Then, along came a revolutionary idea in steel... 


For generations, the old-fashioned 
barn didn’t change. 

But all around it, out in the fields, 
there was tremendous progress. 

New methods of plowing, planting, 
harvesting. New developments in 
hybrid seeds, insecticides, fertilizers, 
farm machinery. 

Then, after World War II, the barn 
began catching up with progress. 

A building pioneered by our Stran- 
Steel Division appeared. And with its 
arrival came the new idea that a farm 
building should be a ‘“‘working tool.” 


That building was the Quonset— 
fabricated of Stran-Steel nailable 
framing and galvanized sheets. 


A new way of thinking 


To begin, research men of National 
Steel looked at farm buildings in this 
new light. They saw them as tools, 
rather than buildings. Tools versatile 
enough to do many jobs, take much of 
the work out of farming, let livestock 
do much of the work themselves. 

To develop their working tool con- 
cept on the farm, National Steel’s 


research men—working closely with 
specialists at leading agricultural col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
nation—started with a building that 
already had gained international fame 
during World War II — the Quonset. 


Grain drying and storage 


Tackling the farmer’s eternal problem 
of weather, National Steel’s research 
men adapted the Quonset for grain 
drying and storage. 

This Quonset, equipped with a dry- 
ing and aeration system, makes it 

















In this Quonset grain drying and storage building, air is 
circulated through grain by means of tunnel seen in fore- 
ground. Building protects grain from spoilage and weather. 


possible to dry grain crops with natu- 
ral air, and provide safe storage with 
no spoilage worries. 

Today Quonset owners recognize 
their steel grain storage buildings as 
tools which save more from their har- 
vests, keep crops at highest quality, 
provide greater marketing profits, and 
reduce weather worries. 


Hay drying and cattle self-feeding 


Further study of the working tool con- 
cept resulted in the Quonset hay dry- 
ing and self-feeding barn. 

Livestock specialists working with 
National Steel found that by using 
this building, hay was of better qual- 
ity, cattle would eat more, and cost 
of milk production would decline. 

When this Quonset is equipped with 
movable mangers, cattle feed them- 
selves and literally eat their way into 
shelter. This feature sharply reduces 
feed bills and labor costs. And with 
post-free construction, it is much 
easier to handle cattle and keep 
facilities clean with power equipment. 

Today’s progressive farmers are 
finding Quonsets ideal for every farm 






NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton Steel 
Company « National Steel Products Co. « Hanna 
Iron Ore Co. ¢ The Hanna Furnace Corporation « 


Stran-Steel Divisions National Mines Corporation 


job — drying, conditioning, storing 
crops; sheltering, feeding, caring for 
animals; protecting and maintaining 
expensive machinery. 


What about the future? 


In the words of one of America’s lead- 
ing agricultural authorities: ““The new 
look in farm buildings emphasizes util- 
ity and versatility—two qualities that 
make a building work harder and 
make more money for its owner. This 
is one of the important ways farmers 
can meet the challenge of greater 
productivity with dwindling labor 
supply and rising operating costs.” 
That is why National Steel’s re- 
search is directed toward the goal of 
making every farm building a versa- 
tile year-round, multi-use working tool 
that earns more for its owner by 
saving labor, lowering costs, and by 
improving quality of the product. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





This Quonset hay drying and self-feeding building with a 
movable manger enables dairy cattle to literally eat their 
way into shelter, reducing the farmer’s labor and feed costs. 


We at National Steel believe the 
working tool concept of buildings will 
continue to grow in acceptance and 
expand in application—not only on 
the farm but in industry and com- 
merce as well. Its great strength is in 
the metal that makes it both possible 
and economical—steel. 


Steel serves in many ways 


Steel has played a vital role in giving 
our nation the highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever known. It works 
in many fields. It has solved many 
problems in our automotive and can- 
ning industries, and wherever steel 
has been called upon to serve. 

Truly, steel is America’s great bar- 
gain metal. And it is our constant 
goal, through research and cooperation 
with our customers, to continue to 
produce still better steels for a better 
America . . . now and in the future. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Quonset” is a registered trade-mark. 

































































Meeting every need for efficient machinery storage and maintenance, this 
new Rigid-Frame Quonset provides easy-in, easy-out handling of equipment. 





New kind of TV by Thompson 
nabs crooks, may watch baby! 


Electronic miracle lets 
you see through walls 


vere a new kind of TV, a “private eye” 
that catches shoplifters red-handed .. . 
telecasts line-ups of criminals from Police 
Headquarters to outlying stations . . . that 
does guard-duty over prison cell blocks. 

This closed-circuit TV has been developed 
so fast by Dage Television Division of 
Thompson Products, that soon you may have 
it in your own home. It will help you keep 
an eye on Baby, watch over the sickroom or 
see who’s at the door .. . all while you’re 
busy elsewhere in the house. 

Imagine this spectacular TV’s countless 
uses in industry, business and public life! 
Busy executives flick a switch and check fac- 
tory processes. Large trainee groups “tour” 
the plant without leaving lecture rooms. 
Products are demonstrated to large, scattered 
groups. Engineers get “ringside” views of 
dangerous tests and operations at safe dis- 
tances. Hospital nurses in corridor stations 
“see” into each patient’s room. Medical stu- 
dents in classrooms get close-up views (in 
color! ) of delicate surgical techniques taking 
place in operating rooms far away. 

Closed-circuit TV is a spectacular result of 
work in electronics. But other Thompson 
developments are as important. A few ex- 
amples: tuning devices in home TV sets, tape 
recorders, HI-FI amplifiers, co-axial switches 
for radar, radio and radio-telephones, air- 
craft antenna, and electronic controls and 
testing apparatus. 

Thompson is a veteran in automotive and 
aviation fields. Today it helps pioneer in 
light metals and powder metallurgy, as well 
as electronics. You can count on Thompson 
to help make life more convenient and safer 
for you. Thompson Products, Inc., General 


Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Thompson's Electronics Division includes such leaders 


in the field as Bell Sound Systems and Dage Television. 


You can count on 





MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, 
FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES. 





Crime doesn’t pay .. . especially when the criminal has an unseen audience of store detectives 
watching his or her every move on a closed-circuit TV screen located in another part of the store. 
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Electronic “‘baby-sitter” keeps an eye on Baby .. . lets the household run smoothly ... parents 
can see him happy and healthy on closed-circuit TV screen located rooms away. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BANDUNG....VIENNA....SAIGON.... 





>> Talk of war is beginning to sound somewhat hollow. 

War over Formosa is receding as a real prospect. 

Big war over little islands is probably not in the cards, despite Communist 
build-up. Communist China is not taking on the U.S., if Peiping can avoid it. 

Trend in Asia, as in Europe, is toward truce; peace of a sort, not war. 

Chinese Communists learned at Bandung that their only chance of winning 
friends in Asia is to cut out the war talk, make some moves toward peace. 

Soviet Russians are maneuvering to establish a European neutrality bloc as 
a way to reduce the danger of war now--and push the U.S. out of Europe. 

War talk is going out of style in both Europe and Asia. 














>> This doesn't mean that the Communists are giving up any objectives. 

Peiping's goal hasn't changed. The goal is still conquest of Asia. 
Moscow's goal hasn't changed, either. The aim still is to rule the world. 
What has changed is the timing, the tactics. If Quemoy can be won by wait- 

ing, why risk a big war for it? If neutrality can be made to look as good to 

West Germans as to Austrians, it's a safe way to try to force U.S. out of Europe. 
Besides, Moscow and Peiping have their hands full at home. It's to their 

interest to try diplomatic maneuvers, and subversion, rather than war just now. 








>> To show you what Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov is up to..... 
A neutral Austria, sandwiched between neutral Switzerland and Red 
Satellites Hungary and Czechoslovakia, puts the West farther away from Russia. 
A neutral Yugoslavia would extend this buffer belt southward, flank Italy 
and Greece. Molotov sees hopes of nudging Marshal Tito into neutrality. 
Finland already provides the northern end of Molotov's buffer belt. 
Sweden, though pro-West, is technically neutral, no threat to Moscow. 
A neutral Germany is the big one Molotov needs to complete his neutrality 
bloc, give Russia a western buffer from the Arctic to the Mediterranean. 
( Neutralizing Austria is a first step in Molotov's new program for Europe. 











>> On the face of it, Molotov's offer to pull Soviet troops out of Austria is 
a gain for the West, a retreat for Moscow. But if Molotov's neutrality bloc 
materializes, the West will be doing the retreating, not Moscow. 
U.S., in this case, would be eased out of Germany, maybe out of Europe. 
European defense, without German troops or bases, would be disrupted. 
Period of neutrality, meanwhile, would give Moscow time and opportunity to 
soften up the neutral areas under the shadow of growing Soviet military power. 
Molotov has probably not forgotten Lenin's advice that it's necessary, at 
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times, to take one step backward in order, later on, to take two steps forward. 
This is why Western diplomats, while moving toward an Austrian peace treaty 
and Big Four talks, are moving cautiously. Much more than Austria is involved. 


>> In Vienna, with Austrian independence in sight at last, there's a tendency 
to see the men in the Kremlin in a new and softer light. 
The Kremlin is said to want to end international tension, end “cold war." 
Soviet marshals appear to have minor roles. In any case, at the Kremlin 
banquet for Austria's negotiators in Moscow the marshals sat below the salt. 
Cautious men--Molotov, Bulganin, Mikoyan--are thought to be in charge of 
foreign policy, with Bulganin, not Molotov, dominant. Khrushchev, no Stalin, 
seems to stay out of this field. Foreign-policy bosses give an impression of 
wishing to consolidate Moscow's gains, of wanting no new, rash adventures. 
So Vienna is hopeful that the Kremlin, this time, means what it says. 














>> U.S. will be lucky if it can keep South Vietnam from falling apart. Saigon 
observers think that just about everything possible is going wrong. 

Private armies continue to shoot up the Vietnam Army rather regularly. 

Ex-pirates, whose income from organized vice in Saigon has been cut off, 
are waging open warfare with the Government in the streets of Saigon. 

Premier Diem, despite U.S. support, seems unable to run his country. 

U.S. and France can't agree on who's to run Vietnam, or how. 

Machinery of government is grinding to a stop. Political bosses, once on 
Diem's side, are deserting him. Army officers are running out on him. Key men 
on Diem's staff, Saigon hears, are being kidnaped by his opponents. 

It may not be civil war, but it has many of the earmarks of it. 























>> To complicate matters for the U.S., the flood of refugees from Communist 
North Vietnam has somehow to be taken care of. U.S. has encouraged the flood, 
helped to transport, house and feed these escapees from Communist rule. But now 
the problem is to give the 600,000 refugees a chance to earn their living ina 
country that is short of capital, equipment, know-how and government. 

U.S. is putting up 45 millions for the refugee program this year. 

Years of spending are ahead, for somebody. The job has just begun. 

U.S., having encouraged the migration, is expected to see it through. 

When you add this refugee problem to the general mess in South Vietnam, you 
can see why Communists think time is on their side in South Asia. 








>> Backstage at Bandung, where Asian-African unity was the big idea..... 

Feuding among the 29 nations was more noticeable than the unity. Bandung, 
in fact, pointed up the conflicts that divide these nations. 

India, it turns out, is not wholly trusted by its neighbors. Burma suspects 
India of economic aggression, using Indian bankers to dominate Southeast Asia. 

Pakistan, behind the scenes, accuses India of "colonialism" in Kashmir, of 
helping Afghanistan stir up trouble on the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 

Bitterest feuding at Bandung involved the Arabs. Egypt-Irag feud, over 
Iraq's military pact with Turkey and West, has split Arab League wide open. 
About the only thing Arab leaders can agree on now is hostility to Israel. 

It's clear from Bandung that no one leader--neither Premier Nehru nor 
anyone else--can speak for the governments and people of non-Communist Asia. 
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Nowadays, F.0.B. means Family Out Buying 


The day is long past when a car dealer can chalk up a 
sale with just a “nuts and bolts” story to the family 
breadwinner. 


For the fact is, “togetherness” now rules the roost. 
Just check any showroom. While Pop has his head in 
the hood, Mom has her eye on the fabrics. While he 
talks horsepower, she tests power steering. And the 
low swing of that chariot aims to galvanize the younger 
generation. 


And that’s the way it goes whenever something new is 


to be added—whether it’s a car or a carpet, TV or 
settee, soup or soap or shaver. These days, buying 
comes down to a vote, and every voice is heard from, 


Still—and solely—in the vanguard of this major change 
is McCALL’S. Every month, McCALL’S mirrors the 
“togetherness” of America’s families —in working, in 
playing, in shopping. Small wonder more and more 
advertisers are turning to this magazine. For McCALL’S 
is one timely vehicle in which products are powered to 


MeCalls 























"a—= with HERBERT BROWNELL, JR=—— 


Attorney General of the United States 





“SHALL DOORS BE OPENED 
TO SPIES AND SUBVERSIVES?” 


Are secret informants necessary to keep 
spies out of Government jobs? 

Long-established practice of using confi- 
dential sources is the basis of the whole U. S. 


antispy system. 
Now it is under attack, in court and in pub- 


lications. Critics say a federal employe ac- 


cused of disloyalty should be able to face his 
accuser in open court. 


Q Just why is it necessary to be concerned over security in 
the U. S., Mr. Brownell? 

A To begin with, the Communist threat is a very real one. 
The Communist dictatorship has now extended its sphere of 
influence to embrace one fourth of the earth’s surface and 
bring under its control one third of the earth’s population. 
Nations have lost their freedom overnight because they paid 
little heed to security. 

Q What’s the direct threat today? 

A The Communist Party of the United States is part and 
parcel of the world-wide Communist conspiracy. The Amer- 
ican Communists come out of the same mold which produces 
the Communists of other lands. 

Communist leaders in this country have time and again 
emphasized that numbers alone do not reflect the real Com- 
munist strength. The record shows that the Communist 
Party’s strength runs far beyond all formal measurements. 

Communist leaders, themselves, have frequently pointed 
out that one or two public employes in the proper place 
can better serve the Communist cause than masses. One 
Klaus Fuchs gave away the secrets of the atom bomb. It took 
only one Hiss, one Remington, one Coplon to be in a position 
to cause incalculable harm. 

The record of Communist destruction in the United States 
has proven time and again that non-Communist Party mem- 
bers can sometimes be utilized even more effectively than a 
party member. 

For example, Harry Gold, who was Fuchs’s messenger boy, 
was never a member of the Communist Party. Yet, he did the 
Communist work. 

Q But they are relatively small in number, aren't they? 

A As the President pointed out last year, while the total 
membership of the Communist Party is small, “they are dan- 
gerous.” If there were only a handful of Communists, they 
would still present a danger because they are dedicated to 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in 
an interview with U.S. News & World Report, 
gives the Government's stand. 

Mr. Brownell points out that police, busi- 
ness, the press, others have long protected 
their secret information. 

The U. S. must have the same right, he in- 


sists, to fight Communist conspiracy. The al- 


ternative: an open door for spies. 


overthrowing our way of life. It is a basic tenet of Communist 
organization that, when favorable situations arise, Communist 
parties have swift and solid growth. 

‘ In Communist Party schools, which no longer are con- 
ducted openly, the Communists cite Soviet Russia as the 
classic example. In Italy, the Communist Party had only 
15,000 members, which later grew to over 2 million. In Red 
China, at one time there were less than 10,000 Communist 
Party members, which later grew to some 6 million. Com- 
munists are scheming, practical, devious men and women 
dedicated to the destruction of our way of life. ; 

So long as world-wide Communism menaces the peace of 
the world, certainly the bulwark of security in the United 
States must constantly be strengthened and manned to make 
impossible the fulfillment of their Trojan-horse tactics. 

Q What is your answer to the statement that a vast num- 
ber of persons in the Government are not only loyal but are 
fully eligible under the standards of security, and that the 
type of procedure we have has tended to break down and 
discredit employment in the Government service? 

A I don’t think there is anything to that. The fact is that 
the overwhelming number are loyal and not security risks. 
There have only been about 5,000 pending cases out of 
2.3 million employes of the Government. I think those figures 
themselves prove something. 

Q Is it a question of the number who are found to be in 
the security-risk category, or is it a question of the damage 
that can be done by the few? 

A Well, one Klaus Fuchs is enough, isn’t it? 

Q Do you think, looking back over it from your knowledge 
of the whole problem of security and subversive activities in 
America—now that you have been able to get familiar with the 
inner workings of the Department of Justice—this has been 
and perhaps still is an insidious effort to infiltrate our Gov- 
ernment? 
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A There is no question about it. It’s the national policy of 
the U.S.S.R. to infiltrate the governments of all free countries 
of the world, and the United States has top priority with them. 

Q And is there evidence that they are increasing their 
activities? 

A I think the Communist Party in the U.S.A. is weaker 
today than it was some years ago, but the effort of the Rus- 
_/sian Government to infiltrate our Government is still strong. 

Q Is there a hard core of Communists still left in this 
country? 

A Yes. 


PARTY MEMBERS: 23,000— 


Q Approximately how many? 

A Well, the FBI estimated at the latest count there were 
about 23,000 members of the Communist Party in this country. 

Q Are those the people who are totally devoted to the 
interest of the Communist Party? 

A They are members of the party. Of course, the most 
dangerous of them are operating in the underground. 

Q But would you say these 23,000 could be construed to 
be agents of the Soviet conspiracy? 

A Certainly they must know by this time the intent and 
purpose of the party in this country is to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence and that it takes its cue from 
Moscow. 

Q How much work do you think these 23,000 persons do 
for the Communist cause from day to day? Do they have 
other occupations? 

A They have other occupations, some of them, although 
many of them are full-time Communist Party functionaries. 
They have national headquarters in New York City, and they 
have their front organizations to raise money for their causes, 
to train recruits for them, to train people how to infiltrate into 
labor unions, defense plants, schools and colleges, the Govern- 
ment. And they work at it with a dedicated, fanatical zeal. 

Q Do they use intermediaries to contact the Government? 
Or do you think they make direct contact with the Govern- 
ment? 

A Well, they use all the methods of a conspiracy—direct 
and indirect. They engage in activities directly, and then they 
also seek out weak persons who are subject to blackmail and 
who would be susceptible to their influences. 

Q Is it possible to detect in its incipient stages the propa- 
ganda they generate, and to show how they are able to in- 
tensify that propaganda from day to day and week to week? 

A You can by following their activities get a pretty good 
idea of their propaganda line. For example, at the present 
time they are trying to pressure the United States to stop all 
atomic tests, they are trying to break down the FBI informant 
system, they advocate admitting Red China into the United 
Nations, they advocate no rearmament of Western Germany— 
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in short, they are seeking to develop opposition to every effort 
of the United States Government to defend and preserve itself 
and the free world. 

Q There have been lately a number of suggestions to 
change the methods of handling the security matters, and 
various ideas regarding the confidential informants in the Gov- 
ernment. What do you think is the significance of this con- 
troversy at this time? 

A Without the use of confidential informants, it would be 
almost impossible, as a practical matter, to combat effectively 
the Communist conspiracy in this country. 

Q If confidential informants are ruled out, would that be 


‘ one effective way to break down the whole detection process? 


A Yes, and that is part of the current program of the Com- 
munist Party in the U.S.A. 

Q Why do you think they are so interested in breaking up 
your system of detection? 

A As you recall, the Government has convicted many of the 
first-string and second-string leaders of the Communist Party. 
In order to obtain those convictions, undercover agents, secret 
informants had to be uncovered when they went on the stand 
at the trial and gave testimony as to the actual operation of the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. Without their testi- 
mony, it would have been impossible to secure convictions. 


WHEN FBI AGENT UNMASKS— 


Q Do you sometimes find that the confidential informant 
has to be kept under cover for the period that might run be- 
yond the time of the trial, so that you really can’t use some 
of your confidential informants? 

A That is correct. Every time we have to uncover one of 
these confidential informants, of course, we lose that much con- 
tact with the underground operations of the Communist Party. 

We have to keep, under the control of the FBI, key confi- 
dential informants who will continue to report the secret 
plans of subversives to the Government, so that we can be 
prepared to meet emergencies and protect our secrets. In 
many prosecutions we have to weigh the value of a conviction 
against the future value of our contact agent. 

Q If a man is employed in the Government and is secretly 
attending meetings of the Communist Party, and one of your 
confidential informants is there and tells the FBI, and they 
tell the governmental agency about it, could such an employe 
ever be fired if you found it undesirable to confront the Gov- 
ernment employe with the confidential informant? 

A In order to answer that, I would have to tell you of 
present procedures. At the present time, when the Govern- 
ment receives substantial information of a derogatory nature 
concerning a Government employe, then the Government 
draws up a detailed statement of charges against the employe 
and hands it to him. Then he is given time to answer the 

(Continued on next page) 
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derogatory information as set forth in the statement of 
charges— 

Q You give him all the information, but not the source, 
is that it? 

A We are not always able to give him the sources. Of 
course, in certain cases the Communists would like to know 
what those sources are, because, if they can once spot the 
confidential informants of the Government, they've won a 
large part of their battle against our national security. Often- 
times, then, for the security of the country, it is necessary to 
keep the source of the information confidential. 

The FBI seeks to corroborate the information supplied by 
the informant and always furnishes information in its reports re- 
flecting upon the reliability of the informant. In the event there 
is no information bearing upon the reliability of the informant, 
this fact is shown in order that proper weight can be afforded 
the information by those engaged in the adjudicating process. 


RIGHTS OF AN EMPLOYE— 


Q The employe can put in his answer? 

A Yes. At all times he can retain counsel and have a hear- 
ing. Unless security reasons make it impossible or the in- 
formants refuse to testify, the witnesses are produced by the 
Government before a board of three distinguished persons— 
Government employes who are outside this employe’s depart- 
ment—and a stenographic record is kept of the hearing. As I 
say, he has a chance to present all the evidence that he has 
in his favor to controvert the Government's charges. 

Q Is the statement of charges comprehensive? 

A Yes. While not identifying confidential sources, it does 
set forth the specific acts deemed derogatory. Thus the Gov- 
ernment employe does know—in every case—the specific acts 
which he is charged with committing, and can answer with 
such evidence or denials as he desires to present. 

Q If a man who is an undercover agent for the FBI, for 
example, sends in this information, and the hearing board 
does know that this comes from the FBI, and the man has 
reported that the employe attended a meeting, would the 
proposal now being made by some critics require that this 
agent be disclosed and be subject to cross-examination—is 
that the idea? 

A In the first place, if the information came from an under- 
cover agent of the FBI, that fact would be disclosed in the 
FBI report and the hearing board would know it was in the 
FBI report. Secondly, if to disclose the identity of the FBI 
undercover agent would be harmful to the national security, 
then, of course, that individual could not be produced. Should 
the hearing board want additional information, the FBI is 
available to attempt to secure it. 

Q And if the informant is identified, would that important 
source’s usefulness be ended? 

A That's right. 

Q Then wouldn't you have to find other means of getting 
other agents surreptitiously introduced into the picture to 
take his place? 

A Yes, and that could take years. Now, there’s another 
point I should mention here and that is the different types of 
informants. There is the ordinary citizen who has derogatory 
information about a Government employe and who reports 
this to the FBI or one of the intelligence agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. He will report that in confidence, and many times 
he is not willing to testify in a hearing. 


Q Why is he unwilling, do you think? 

A Well, it is difficult to generalize, but there may be a 
number of reasons. Some may fear repercussions from their 
neighbors, others may fear criticism from acquaintances. Some 
may fear economic retaliation and loss of business. Others 
may wish to avoid becoming involved in controversy. 

The FBI checks such information in an effort to establish 
its truth or falsity, and reports any known facts reflecting 
upon the informant’s credibility. If it should appear that the 
informant may be motivated by spite or malice, the facts 
indicating this are also reported in order that proper weight 
might be given the information when it is evaluated by the 
hearing board. But the Government does have the obligation 
of securing all information—both favorable and unfavorable— 
and if the only condition under which information will be 
communicated is to protect the identity of the source, then 
that must be done. 

If we break the word of the Government to that informant 
and disclose his identity, well, then, we are naturally not go- 
ing to get other citizens to come forward with the informa- 
tion which they have. 

Q Do some of these informants fear physical harm if their 
identity is disclosed? 

A Certainly that is true in the case of former members of 
the Communist Party who finally realize the conspiratorial 
nature of the world-wide Communism and come to the FBI 
and tell their story to help their Government; there have been 
cases where they have been subjected to public ridicule, in- 
timidation, threats of violence, and constant harassment. Even 
their families and children have not been spared from these 
pressures. I must say that most of them have faced this ordeal 
in a very splendid way and have done a real service to our 
country. 

Q How does the number who have been disclosed to public 
view and have been in the papers as informers compare with 
those who have not ever been disclosed—which number is 
the larger? 

A It’s a comparatively small proportion that ever becomes 
known. 

Q So that there is a large number who have not received 
publicity or limelight through the giving of information? 

A Id say an overwhelming percentage. 


PROTECTING INFORMANTS— 


Q And the FBI has kept faith with those people? 

A In every case. 

Q Do they feel that their names will never be used without 
their consent? 

A When FBI agents give their pledge of confidence, they 
do so pursuant to policies established by the proper officials 
in the Government, and their identities will be protected 
certainly by this Administration as they have by previous 
Administrations. 

Q How would you distinguish between these people who 
are furnishing confidential information and those who have 
publicly commercialized, as it has been claimed, their position 
as informants? How do you view the criticism of the latter 
category? 

A I assume you mean [Harvey] Matusow, who has pub- 
licly stated that he gave false information. 

Q But he has been sentenced for contempt— 

A Yes. And the judge in that case held that Matusow’s 
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original testimony was true, and that, when he recanted and 
gave conflicting testimony, he was working in co-opera- 
tion with others in a conspiracy to destroy the FBI and the 
Department of Justice, and was in contempt of court for ob- 
structing justice. 

Q Have there been other cases of that kind—people on the 
Government-witness side who have been found faulty later on? 

A You mean in the field of the Communist conspiracy? 

Q Yes— 

A The Matusow case is unique. It is part of the concerted 
drive to discredit Government witnesses, the security pro- 
gram, and ultimately our system of justice. 

Q When these informants come to you, do you check their 
statements to get corroboration? 

A Oh, yes, very definitely. 

Q If you find that an informant gives you information 
which is corroborated by others, does that necessarily mean 
that everything else that informant tells you is accepted as 
bona fide, or do you check it again and decide on its merits 
in each case? 

A In each case we have to check it on its merits. Of 
course, in all criminal law enforcement work, especially where 
you are dealing with conspiracies, you are using witnesses who 
are not, shall we say, always of impeccable character. We 
must use the people who know the facts—whoever they are. 

The important thing that the Government has to do is to 
see that the particular evidence which this man gives in any 
legal proceeding is checked and double-checked to be sure 
that it is accurate. 


BREAKING A CONSPIRACY— 


Q Do you think, generally speaking, that crime of all kinds 
could be detected and punishment administered to the guilty 
unless there were a turning in of “state’s evidence,” as they 
call it? 

A In some instances it would be most difficult. Because 
every system of law in the world has recognized the need for 
informants. In our own country, under our own system of 
law, from the very beginning the use of informants has been 
passed upon by the courts and approved, and the reason this 
is so is because it is necessary. How are you going to know 
about a highly secret conspiracy unless one of the con- 
spirators tells about it? 

Q You mean you can’t have a sound moving-picture cam- 
era at the scene of the crime and get evidence? 

A No, they’re not that accommodating. 

Q And the Soviet Government doesn’t send you any sworn 
affidavits as to who their agents are? 

A It takes a lot of good, hard work to dig out the evidence. 

Q Has it been a principle of federal, State, city govern- 
ment to offer compensation to those who furnish information? 

A No. The number of paid informants is relatively few, 
but it is well known that governments everywhere have al- 
ways used the informant system. Invariably one of the best 
ways to break up the vicious narcotics traffic is through such 
a system. It is used in tax cases involving fraud. It’s a com- 
mon device and an important one. It has, of course, certain 
dangers, which officers in the Government realize, and we 
take every precaution. 

Q Do you draw a distinction between the use of inform- 
ants in court proceedings and the use of informants in Gov- 
ernment security proceedings? 


A Yes, there’s a big difference. Because, right from the 
beginning of our Government, the law recognized that the 
Chief Executive and the heads of the departments have to be 
able to use their discretion in the selection and the dismissal 
of employes. 

Q But in court proceedings you are obliged, under the 
Constitution, to confront the accused with his accusers— 

A That’s right. 

Q That’s a basic principle? 

A That’s why I said a little while ago that in all criminal 
cases—including Communist cases when you get into court— 
in order to produce the evidence you may have to uncover 
the informants. 


THE POWER TO DISCHARGE— 


Q But, inside the Government in the matter of hiring and 
firing, do you think there is any requirement which obliges the 
Government to have virtually a court procedure in every 
respect? 

A No. The courts have held to the contrary. They are sub- 
ject, under certain Civil Service rules, to a notice of charges 
and opportunity on the part of the employe io answer. But 
the discretion of selection and dismissal lies within the agency. 

Q It’s not an inherent right to the employe? 

A No. 

Q And the law does not require you to furnish the ac- 
cused employes with the names of the informants who have 
furnished you with the data? 

A No. The presidential order says that, first, the head of 
the department must be personally responsible for seeing to 
it that there are no security risks in his department and, sec- 
ondly, that before he can discharge a person as a security risk 
he must give him notice and a hearing. 

Now, the rules for a personnel security hearing under Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450 are not the same as court rules in a 
criminal proceeding. It’s recognized that the sources of some 
information must be kept confidential. But there is a provision 
right in the rules of Government proceedings that the hear- 
ing officers must take into account that it’s a real handicap to 
the employe that he doesn’t always know the source of the 
information—and this must be taken into consideration by the 
hearing officers when they make their decision as to whether 
or not the person is a security risk. 

Q But the final word is a matter of decision by the security 
board and the departmental head? 

A That is correct. 

Q What enters into their minds in reaching a conclusion 
need not always be legally admissible evidence? 

A Yes. It might be compared to the operation of a news- 
paper except we are not under the same time pressures. The 
reporter goes out and gets his story. If he’s a responsible re- 
porter, he doesn’t publish that information without checking- 
and double-checking on the source of his information—for his 
own satisfaction and his editor’s. And, I might add, he will 
not disclose the source of that information when it is given 
in confidence. 

The reason is that it is essential to a free press that the 
newspapers be able to publish information without being re- 
quired to disclose the source. Otherwise, the source will be 
subjected to all sorts of attack, and gradually you'd destroy 
the free press. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Now, the same thing is true here, but the need of the Gov- 
ernment to protect its sources is even more important. In 
order to protect the security of the Government as well as to 
counteract espionage and sabotage, it’s more in the interest 
of the country to protect the source of the information than 
to require the disclosure of that source. In order to dismiss 
an employe of the Federal Government when we have some 
derogatory information on him, we must be free to do this 
without revealing our confidential sources. 

Q Do you believe that employment in the Government is 
a right, or is it a matter of discretion on the part of the Gov- 
ernment as to who shall remain in its employ? 

A President Eisenhower has said many times that there is 
no right to work for the Government—it is a privilege, and 
this position has been accepted since the earliest days of our 
republic. This privilege carries certain obligations. One of the 
obligations is that you have to protect your Government's 
secrets. Likewise, those responsible to the people have an 
obligation to delegate public duties only to those worthy of 
complete confidence. 


Q How, then, can it be said that under the Constitution a. 


man has a right to be confronted by his accusers at all times? 
There has lately been a lot of agitation about that— 

A That is correct when you are talking about constitutional 
safeguards which apply to criminal proceedings. 


NO “TRIAL” BEFORE FIRING— 


Q Do you regard being dismissed from the Government as 
a penalty or punishment similar to punishment administered 
for a crime? 

A No, and it never has been so regarded. Right from the 
start, back in 1883, when the first Civil Service laws were 
passed, and under the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912, the 
employe is notified of the charges against him and is given 
the right to come in and answer them, but that Act from the 
beginning denied a right to any hearing, and it provides for 
no examination of witness nor any trial in a judicial sense at 
all. That is true even though the charge against the employe 
involves an alleged criminal act or some act of grave moral 
turpitude. These charges, of course, involve a stigma on the 
employe. 

Q What is there to the argument that the stigma which 
attaches to an employe who is dismissed for incompetence 
is as nothing compared to the stigma of his having been dis- 
missed for security reasons? 

A Of course every discharge carries some stigma; a doctor 
who is discharged for professional malpractice would have a 
stigma attached to his name for all time to come. The same 
would be true of an employe dismissed for bribery or acts 
of immorality, as I suggested earlier. 

But I would point this out, first, that the fact that you work 
for the Government does not give you special rights which 
render you immune from charges. The procedures are set 
up to give the maximum protection which can be devised 
consistent with national security. 

The chronic drunkard or a person who has some in- 
cident in his life that he must protect and is subject to 
blackmail—those are the type of people, even though they 
are‘ entirely loyal, whom the Soviets seek to use in this 
country and in all free countries of the world to get their 
information. 

The security program is designed to reach positive dis- 


loyalty and doubttul loyalty as well as the drunkard and 
the loose talker. 

Q But isn’t it argued that, when they are dismissed, the 
public has no knowledge of all the circumstances and, 
hence, assumes the worst because he has been let out as a 
“security risk”? 

A The only way the information becomes public is through 
the employe himself. The Government regards his records 
as confidential, They are not disclosed, and no public record 
is made of the action in the case. 

I would like to add one more thing to what I said a 
moment ago. This review of the 2.3 million employes in 
the Federal Government is almost completed. As of now 
there are only about 5,000 cases still pending out of the 
2.3 million employes in the Government. So that, when this 
is completed, as it will be in the course of the near future 
—this tremendous task of reviewing all these cases and elimi- 
nating all the security risks from the Government payrolls—then 
the job will merely be to keep security risks out of Government. 

I think that everyone should know that the job has been 
done, well done, and, regardless of anything they may say, 
the Government is much more secure today against the loss 
of vital secrets, more secure against a repetition of inci- 
dents such as occurred with Hiss and Harry Dexter White, 
and Remington and Coplon, than at any time in our re- 
cent history. 

Q Now, if this present procedure is reversed, will that 
make it easier for spies and saboteurs? 

A It will make it extremely difficult if not almost impossi- 
ble to dismiss security risks. That, in turn, will make it easier 
for Communist agents to maintain or develop contacts with- 
in the Government. Shall we open the doors to spies and sub- 
versives? 


ATTACK ON SECURITY PLAN— 


Q Do you think the people who are arguing for these 
so-called technical changes are doing so without an aware- 
ness of the dangers? 

A One group represents the Communist conspiracy, their 
apologists and dupes. The other represents sincere persons 
who have never been confronted with the awesome public 
responsibility for internal security and who do not know the 
hard facts. It is the Communist, however, who is most vig- 
orously trying to destroy security procedures. There’s no 
doubt that this is part of their current program in this coun- 
try, to destroy the informant system of the FBI. 

Q Is there much attention given to this problem in the 
Daily W orker, and so forth? 

A Oh, yes, in their literature, in their speeches, in their 
telegrams to members of Congress— 

Q They are carrying on a concerted drive to try to break 
down the security system? 

A That’s right. That is the big part of their 1955 program. 

Q Do you think they have a lot of allies who are not con- 
nected with them but who are doing parallel work in the 
drive? 

A Well, there are many people who have no connection 
whatsoever with the Communists who have an emotional 
reaction to these things and don’t realize the breakdown in 
our Government operations that would be involved if the 
order to discharge a person entailed a regular judicial trial 
and the disclosure of all sources of information. 
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Q Do you think the security measures generally and the 
employe-security program in particular are understood by 
the public? 

A It is not well understood. In fact I must admit that before 
I came to Washington two years ago I had no idea of the ex- 
tent to which the Communists had influenced and even 
controlled some of our Government’s policies by working 
through weak or disloyal federal employes. 

Q If they couldn’t be fired, would we be stuck with them 
in the Government indefinitely? 

A That would be the practical result. Many people seem 
to think that this security program is unnecessary, that it 
is too cumbersome. Of course, some of the suggested rem- 
edies would make it much more cumbersome. But some 
people don’t seem to realize that we have a new problem 
in this country, that we.are in a “cold war,” that there 
are constant attempts by the Soviet Government right up 
to the present to get information from our Government 
employes. 

Let me give just one illustration of a man who was recent- 
ly discharged under this program—Joseph S. Petersen, Jr.— 
who had long been in Government. He was examined under 
this new program which provides that no employe can be 
kept in the Government unless his retention is clearly con- 
sistent with national security. In checking on Petersen, 
some derogatory information was found which led to a 
thorough investigation by the FBI, and it was discovered 
that he had some of the most secret documents of our whole 
Government in his home, and on further investigation that 
he had even delivered some of these documents to a foreign 
government. He later pleaded guilty and is in jail today. 


SECRET FACTS FOR COURT— 


Q Under our system is a man always given a chance in 
criminal proceedings to face those who give derogatory in- 
formation to law-enforcement agencies? 

A No. Even in criminal cases, that rule is not always en- 
forced at every phase of the proceeding. For example, after 
a man is convicted of a crime, the judge then relies on a 
probation report, which contains information collected about 
the defendant from various sources which are not disclosed 
to him. 

Q This is after he has been put on probation? 

A It can be either before or after he has been sentenced 
and the judge is trying to decide whether he should be put 
or kept on probation or should be sent to jail. The judge re- 
lies in making that decision on a probation report, and the 
defendant has no right to know the source of that informa- 
tion. So that, even in this important phase of a criminal case 
in our country, secret information is used but the defendant 
is not entitled to know the source. 

Q Also, if the Government went out to check on somebody 
who had made application for a job, and went to a citizen, the 
citizen would have the right to refuse to give that information 
if he was going to become involved in a controversy? 

A That’s right; that is just one of the human factors we 
face. And all people have that right. 

Q Would he hesitate, do you think, in many cases to fur- 
nish information about an applicant if he was not guaranteed 
that protection? 

A Our experience has clearly demonstrated that they 
sometimes hesitate or even refuse. 


Q Now, on the right of the Government to protect itself, 
do you think that this supersedes the right of any individual? 

A You mean in these employe-security cases— 

Q Yes— 

A I think it is our solemn obligation to the American peo- 
ple to take every possible precaution to safeguard against 
any disaster that could result from disloyal people or those 
who are security risks being placed in any position where 
irreparable harm could result. The general welfare of all of 
our people is paramount to any one individual. This involves 
the safety of everybody in this country. I think that is the 
major consideration. 

The employe’s right is also important, but it is just like 
any other right which a citizen has. There must be limita- 
tions on it, if we are going to live as an organized society. 
We must remember that the Constitution places on the 
President personally the duty and obligation to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed. Of course, that can be done only 
through faithful public employes. 

Q In the Second Circuit Court of Appeals there was a 
case decided the other day that a defendant who refused to 
give information to the Government even after he had been 
promised immunity was ordered to give that information. Is 
that a recognition by the court that the interests of the 
Government in self-protection supersede the right of the in- 
dividual? 

A The Fifth Amendment guarantee against self-incrimi- 
nation is fulfilled when the Government grants immunity 
from prosecution, after which a witness must answer all 
questions put to him. The court’s decision you referred to 
was under the present statute on immunity enacted by 
Congress. 


“FIFTH AMENDMENT” CHANGE— 


Q Now, if that case is upheld by the higher court, will it 
mean that people who have heretofore pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment will, when offered immunity, be obiiged to tell 
the Government the information they are withholding? 

A Yes. That is correct. 

Q Is there an inconsistency between those who say, on the 
one hand, that an individual has the right to plead the Fifth 
Amendment, not telling you anything and keeping secret all 
his information, while, on the other hand, they insist that 
when anyone does inform the Government he must reveal his 
identity. 

A Well, consistency seems to be a virtue alien to many of 
those who criticize Congress for the new statute which re- 
quires a witness to answer after receiving immunity and, on 
the other hand, criticize the Government because it withholds 
its confidential sources in an employe-dismissal case. It shows 
a little fuzzy thinking. 

Everybody wants to protect the right against self-incrimi- 
nation, which is guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment, so that 
nobody can be sent to jail by being forced to testify against 
himself. But when he is granted immunity from any prosecu- 
tion, then he has a clear duty to tell his Government the in- 
formation that he has which would lead to the arrest and 
conviction of other people. 

Q Hasn’t the argument been that the individual didn’t 
know just how he might possibly incriminate himself in an 
answer, so he preferred not to answer? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A That’s right. This new statute takes away any such fear. 

Q No matter how he might get tangled up in answering 
a question, he can’t be harmed now in telling what he knows? 

A That’s right. With this immunity, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot charge him with any crime on the basis of what 
he disclosed. 

Q Getting back to the confidential informant, are such 
sources used by banks and credit institutions? 

A It is at the very basis of their system whereby they pro- 
tect people’s savings. 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT DATA— 


Q In other words, if the credit department of some bank 
or department store tries to find out whether a person is 
reliable and worthy of credit, and that question is answered, 
could the informant be required to be identified to the person 
whose credit was denied? 

A No. 

Q Supposing a person whose credit was denied learned 
that, wouldn't he be able to sue the other person? 

A No. The credit institution is doing an honest job. They 
are protected when they give information to their clients, in 
good faith, and they do not have to reveal their sources. 

Q Do you believe that, if the banks and stores couldn’t get 
confidential information, they couldn’t operate this credit 
system? 

A That’s right. I might remind you again that newspapers 
have used confidential informants ever since the invention 
of the printing press. 

Q Do local police departments use the informant system 
to any extent? 

A Yes. It is one of their basic weapons in law enforcement. 

Q In attempting to detect subversives and spies, to what 
extent do you rely on wire tapping? 

A To a limited extent in cases involving our national se- 
curity only. Back in 1940 while we were at peace, President 
Roosevelt issued an order to his Attorney General, Robert 
Jackson, authorizing wire tapping in espionage, sabotage and 
all national-security cases. 

Q Was there a law that permitted that? 

A No. On the other hand, no law prohibited wire tap- 
ping by the Government. What was banned was the di- 
vulgence, and President Roosevelt authorized and directed 
that wire tapping be utilized to protect the national secur- 
ity, and that has been reaffirmed and has been in effect 
since that time. 

Q Wire tapping may be done now under that order? 

A Oh, yes, by the FBI and with the approval of the 
Attorney General. 

Q The FBI itself does not have the power to determine 
whether it. shall make a wire tap? 

A That is correct. And, even with the approval of the At- 
torney General, it is used only in cases of national security. 


That’s a very limited number of cases. There are fewer than . 


150 in operation today by the FBI. 

Q From 1940 on, was the use of this wire-tap information 
in the courts challenged? 

A Since 1939 the Department of Justice has not offered 
wire-tap evidence as such in criminal proceedings. 

Q Had wire-tap information been used prior to that time? 

A Yes, it had been used, and then in 1939 the courts held 
that, even though the Government secured information in 


the course of its law-enforcement activities by using wire 
tapping, neither that information nor any obtained as a result 
of that lead could be admitted in evidence in court to con- 
vict a person. 

Q And that was the rule prior to Roosevelt’s order? 

A That was the rule laid down by the Supreme Court in 
the Nardone decisions. 

Q So that the use of it today is for security reasons rather 
than for use in court trials? 

A That is correct. 

Q Is the primary purpose of the wire tapping in order to 
detect the possible traitors and not necessarily to use that in- 
formation in court procedures? 

A It is entirely to find out the activities of the Communist 
conspirators. None of it can be used in court. The informa- 
tion that is secured from wire taps can’t even be used as a 
lead to other information to be presented in court. 

Q Is that a handicap to you? 

A It is a great handicap in our drive to exterminate the 
Communist Party and Communist espionage in this country. 

Q How far do the States go in using wire-tap information? 
Do State laws permit it in State cases? 

A In some States such evidence is admissible in State 
courts. 

Q There are States that do permit it in court? 

A Yes. New York State, for example; there’s provision in 
the State Constitution and statutes which allows wire-tap in- 
formation to be used in the State courts. © 

Q In all criminal cases? 

A Yes. 

Q Of all kinds? 

A Yes. 

Q So that in the State of New York today you can have 
your telephone tapped and the information used in a criminal 
proceeding against you? 

A Yes. 


WIRE TAP IN KIDNAPING— 


Q How important is wire-tap information in running down 
kidnapers? 

A It could mean the difterence between life and death 
of a kidnaped child. 

Q And if wire tapping were completely prohibited, would 
it interfere with the detecting of such criminals as kidnapers? 

A Oh, yes. I should add that wire tapping was authorized 
by Attorney General Jackson in kidnaping as well as in na- 
tional-security cases. Every President since then has approved 
it, and every Attorney General since then has approved it. 
Every Attorney General since 1928 actually has advocated use 
of wire taps both for detection and for prosecution in court. 

It has nothing to do with partisanship at all. Attorneys 
General of both parties have uniformly advocated the enact- 
ment of a law which would allow this information about the 
Communist conspiracy after it has been collected to be used 
in court. 

Q Let’s take a specific case. Was the information in the 
case of Judy Coplon gathered through wire tapping? 

A Some leads telling about the proposed meeting with 
the agent of the Soviet Government were picked up by 
means of a wire tap. In addition, the FBI learned of her 
meeting plans independent of the wire tap. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Q And when you tried to use that in court, the court 
wouldn’t permit it? 

A That's right. Her conviction was reversed on technical 
grounds relating to her arrest. The appeals court said that, 
even though she was guilty, this wire-tap evidence could 
not be used to convict her. 

Q Did they say they couldn’t use it because the law didn’t 
permit it, or was it because the Constitution prohibited it? 

A They said it was because the Federal Communications 
Act prohibited it. 

Q Do you have any doubt that the Congress has the right 
to specify by law that it may be used? 

A None whatsoever. They can rectify it tomorrow. 

Q If Congress should change the law, would that affect 
any previous cases that you were unable to prosecute? 

A They could do it either way. They could authorize the 
use of the information that we now have in our files, or they 
could make it prospective in its operation. 


AID TO ESPIONAGE— 


Q Are there many people who have escaped punishment 
because you haven’t had this power? 

A I don’t know how many, because I’ve only been in the 
Department of Justice two years, but I do know there have 
been cases of the most serious nature regarding the safety of 
our country where the people have escaped punishment be- 
cause of this law. 

Q And that was due to the fact that you couldn’t make 
the case stand up in court? 

A That is correct. 

Q These were not simply Government employes that you 
could dismiss? 

A No. I was speaking of serious espionage prosecutions. 

Q Were they persons who were dangerous to our safety, 
but operating outside the Government? 

A That’s right, dealing with the enemy of our country. 

Q And you were unable to prosecute them for their activi- 
ties? 

A That's correct, because of this loophole in the law. 

Q You weren't able to get evidence other ways? 

A That’s right. The whole communication system of our 
country is open to the enemies of our country to use with 
complete immunity. They know that they can talk over the 
telephone about their activities undermining this Govern- 
ment, and yet none of the evidence so obtained can be used 
to convict them. 

Q You are still using the wire tap to get leads now. Are 
there very many wire-tap cases going on at any one time? 

A I think there are less than 150 now by the FBI. Of 
course, armed services’ intelligence agencies are also free to 
use wire taps for national security. 

I would like to add that we are not advocating the use 
of wire tapping in private transactions, or even in law en- 
forcement generally. I think the tapping of wires in marital 
cases, snoopers, and things of that sort, is as dirty a business 
as you can get. I think the law which we advocate to allow 
us to use this as testimony in court in national-security 
cases should also make it a crime for the use of snoop- 
ing with wire tapping to spy on the activities of your 
neighbors. 

Q Suppose wire tapping gave you information of a plot 
to blow up the city of Washington and kill the President: You 
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could move in to prevent the conspiracy, but you couldn't 
convict the conspirators—they would go scot-free? 

A That's right. It sounds ridiculous, I know, but that is 
the situation as of today. 

Q And they'd be free to try it another time— 

A No doubt about it. 

Q So that the purpose to protect the Government of the 
United States is hampered by the fact that Congress does not 
authorize by law the use of wire-tapping information in 
court proceedings— 

A In the national-security cases, that’s correct. 

Q During World War I and in other situations, did the 
Government use this system of wire tapping? 

A I'm really familiar with it only back to 1940, when the 
present system was established. I know that in all times since 
then it has been used in national-security cases. 

Q There has been a lot of discussion recently about the 
need for revision of the procedures of the security program 
in the Government. Is there any material difference be- 
tween the procedures that were adopted and practiced un- 
der the Truman Administration and those under this Ad- 
ministration? 

A Both systems are fundamentally similar. 

Q Did the Truman Administration operate on the theory 
that the Government had a right to hire and fire without 
confronting the employe with witnesses? 

A Oh, yes. That was approved by President Roosevelt 
and President Truman, by their Attorneys General, and 
upheld by the Supreme Court. Even before that the Civil 
Service laws expressly excluded the right to a hearing and 
confrontation of witnesses. 

Q So that this agitation to identify the informants is 
nothing new since this Administration came into power? 

A That’s right. Every once in a while there’s a drive to — 
change it. It has nothing to do with partisan politics. There 
are certain groups that have put on this drive time after 
time. It’s very active at the present time, but it’s not the 
first time the questinn has been raised. 


MANY CASES, FEW KICKS— 


Q Do you think it would help any to have a national 
commission of private citizens, members of Congress, and 
executives and officials appointed to study this security pro- 
gram? 

A Such a commission would serve no useful purpose for 
the reason that this program is operating very successfully. 
It’s interesting to note no claim is made that it doesn't 
protect the national security. Out of the thousands of 
cases that have been received only a handful have been 
criticized. 

Q Are there any safeguards that can be put in against 
arbitrary misuse of power by executive department heads? 

A Yes, we recently recommended several improvements 
in the program. It’s important to see that the hearing officers 
and the security officers who participate are well trained and 
understand how to evaluate information. The President has 
directed that a security officer not be allowed to suspend a 
man without having the record first reviewed by a depart- 
ment official of assistant-secretary rank, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

We believe there should be a lawyer present at all the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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- “One bad security risk can cause untold damage” 


hearings to advise the hearing board and also a lawyer to 
advise the employe as to his rights if the employe so 
desires. 

Remember that we've never had to face a clandestine, 
international conspiracy which is trying to destroy our Gov- 
ernment by infiltration as well as by force and violence. 
We have to devise new methods to meet this new threat. 

Q What is your attitude toward the argument that is 
made that it is better that 10 loyalty risks stay in the Govern- 
ment than that one innocent man be dismissed? 

A That’s a very misleading statement to make. One 
bad security risk can cause untold damage--as history has 
shown. It is like saying that freedom of speech is so im- 
portant that it’s better to let a man shout “Fire!” in a 
theater, causing a panic, than it is to have any restraint on 
our right of free speech. Any such fanatical attitude as that, 
of course, would make it impossible to maintain an or- 
ganized society. 

There are limitations on all of our basic constitutional 
rights, which must be acknowledged in order to protect all 
of our people. 


CHANCE FOR INJUSTICE— 


Q Are there occasionally some errors made and some in- 
justices under the present system? 

A That possibility always exists, and that imposes a very 
heavy responsibility on the officials of the Government to 
see to it that, if any injustice is found, a prompt remedy is 
provided. I might add that we have seen several such cases 
and they were publicly rectified. 

Q I mean that when there are injustices committed, and 
people are reinstated, who do you think gets the burden of 
the blame: the individual who was wrongfully accused or 
the Government that made the mistake? 

A Well, it should be the Government. 

Q Don’t you think that the criticism that has followed 
has been rather considerable when mistakes have been made? 
A Yes, there is no question about it. And it should be. 

Q Isn't the Government in an awkward position when a 
man goes out and claims that he has been wrongfully dis- 
missed from the Government and argues his case in public, 
and the Government doesn’t really come out and answer 
the charges because it withholds from the public any re- 
buttal for fear it might injure the man? 

A That is a correct statement. And I think that is what 
has led some well-meaning people to get a rather prejudiced 
viewpoint on the security program, because in the 99.5 per 
cent of these cases where the employe has been dismissed, 
there is no publicity at all. 

Q Well, in the case of a man who may have been dis- 
missed and it has become public, through his side or other- 
wise, that he was dismissed, and the reasons given by the 
Government are very general, does the Government lean 
over backward not to give out any more information than 
is necessary of a derogatory nature? 

A Yes. As a matter of fact we give no information in any 
security case. 

Q Does the public then often fail to get the full story of 
what actually was involved? 

A That is correct. 

Q Then some man who says he has been fired because 
of his views could make that argument repeatedly to the 


public and the Government will not question his statements 
because it doesn’t want to get into an argument about his 
case in public? 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q Are there requirements that you must keep secret the 
security proceedings? 

A That is the rule of the past and the present Administra- 
tions, by presidential order. And the purpose of the presi- 
dential order is a solemn one—the information is confiden- 
tial and some of it if revealed would be damaging to the 
national security as well as to the individual. 

Q What do you think of the system which they say the 
British use on a man who has been found in some ambigu- 
ous position—yet it is not wholly clear that he is a security 
risk—transferring him to a nonsensitive post? 

A That has been done in certain instances, but it has 
many dangers. We have to guard against recurrence of one 
of the mistakes that was made under the old loyalty program, 
which was that a person would take a nonsensitive job, and 
then later be transferred into a sensitive job without any 
second examination. 

Q Without any checkup? 

A Yes. One of the most serious breaches of security we 
had in 1940 resulted just from that situation. 

Q Was that situation of that particular individual made 
public? 

A No. 

Q Do you think that if there were requirements that peo- 
ple who were in nonsensitive positions didn’t have to be 
cleared, it would be a danger to this country? 

A Yes. Under the present system the check which is made of 
persons in nonsensitive positions is much less comprehensive 
than the investigation for those who hold sensitive positions. 

Q Would a man who is in a nonsensitive position be able 
to get a sensitive position and do a great deal of harm if he 
were not detected? 

A You would have to know what the particular situation 
was. Sometimes a job is called nonsensitive, like a file clerk, 
phone operator, a janitor or a similar job, but it turns out in 
that position they may inadvertently have access to most 
important secrets. 


WHY ALL ARE SCRUTINIZED— 


Q Mostly, they’re able to get inside the Government and 
use Government stationery and recommend their friends for 
posts, and use telephones—inside the Government? 

A Yes, that’s one of the reasons that some check is neces- 
sary and advisable on every employe. In fact, in a case before 
the federal court last fall, it was contended that the security 
program should be confined only to persons holding sensi- 
tive jobs. 

In his decision upholding the security program, the federal 
court judge stated that those advancing such a contention 
“seemed to be laboring under the notion, which the courts 
deem fallacious, that a disloyal employe constitutes a danger 
only if he holds what is denominated as a sensitive position; 
namely, a position in which he has access to secret informa- 
tion or secret documents.” 

Q Are there many cases in which employes are transferred 
from nonsensitive to sensitive positions? 

A Yes. That happens often, and we should be in a posi- 
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... “The essence of Communist tactics is deceit”’ 


tion to make such changes in the interests of efficiency with- 
out being fearful of the consequences. I might add that the 
Government has a very real and even selfish interest in giv- 
ing the employes the fullest protection in these security pro- 
cedures. Good employes are hard to get and expensive to 
train. We have a real stake in keeping every competent per- 
son who is reliable and trustworthy. 

Q What is your feeling about these various organizations 
known as subversive organizations on what is called “the 
Attorney General’s list’? When did that system start—under 
what Administration? 

A The first subversive list was issued by Attorney General 
Biddle in the Roosevelt Administration. 

Q Does the Attorney General proclaim a list and there- 
after an individual is warned that that is a suspect organiza- 
tion? 

A The Attorney General issues the list in order to put 
Government agencies, employes and future applicants for 
Government positions on notice. The Attorney General has 
the benefit of investigations by the FBI, congressional com- 
mittees and other public bodies in designating organizations 
as subversive. 

That list is handed to the head of each governmental 
agency so that when the employe is being examined the 
agency head can find out whether the employe was a mem- 
ber of those organizations. If he was, it’s a red flag, it’s a 
warning sign, and gives the head of the agency something 
to go on so that he can examine the employe to find out more 
about the nature and extent of his contact with that organi- 
zation. 

Q It’s not necessarily conclusive? 

A Oh, not at all. I want to emphasize that it is only one 
factor to be taken into consideration in deciding whether or 
not a person is a security risk. 

Q Does the organization itself have an opportunity to 
prove or disprove whether it is subversive? 

A Yes. Two years ago when we came into office we gave 
every organization on that list an opportunity for a hearing, 
if they wanted to show us that they should not have been 
listed. Very few of the organizations took advantage of that. 
I think that’s quite significant. At the same time we provided 
that no organization could be added to the list without an 
opportunity for a hearing. 


STRATEGY OF “FRONTS”— 


Q Why should you continue on the list of subversive or- 
ganizations any that are now defunct? 

A The answer is simple. The loyalty and security of any 
employe must be based on the man’s acts and deeds. If, for 
example, a potential employe contributed to some current 
“front” group, that could be an innocent matter of no great 
significance and not disqualify him from a security clearance. 
But if we check back and find the man was a member of a 
dozen now-defunct front groups, then that is an entirely 
different matter. 

The German-American Bund is now defunct, but I don’t 
want to repose a trust in one of its former members who 
has since joined the K. Klux Klan or related groups. 

It is a well-known Communist technique to create a front 
group and then let it become defunct as soon as it has been 
exposed while the same old crowd continue their activity 
under another name and another front. It is only fair and 


proper that the agency should be put on guard, and present 
and future employes of the Government should be put on 
notice so that in exercising their right to join causes they 
will also be fully aware of the pitfalls. 

The fact that only three of the 192 organizations listed 
originally have exercised their right to ask for an adminis- 
trative hearing is significant. Could it be that the others 
found it more convenient to quietly go out of existence and 
seek to accomplish their ends under another “cloak”? The 
essence of Communist tactics is deceit and the Communists 
by their record prove their ability as masters of deception. 
To say that a onetime front organization now defunct 
should be forever removed from any future consideration of 
the security of present or future Government employes is 
the height of naiveteé. 

Q And was a board set up to try those cases to determine 
whether they were subversive? 

A No, that had nothing to do with the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, which deals only with Russian Commu- 
nist groups. The Attorney General’s list has broader scope. 
It covers Fascist, totalitarian, subversive and Communist 
organizations and their front groups. 


LABELING A RED GROUP— 


Q What does that board do? 

A That’s a different phase of our Government security 
program—one set up by Congress restricted to Communist 
groups. Under that program, whenever the Attorney General 
believes that an organization is a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, after he has investigated and found it is, he brings a 
regular legal proceeding before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, which is a semijudicial body. And the De- 
partment of Justice then presents all the evidence it has to 
show that this organization is in fact a Communist-front 
organization, and if we prove that, and the Board so finds, 
then that Communist-front organization must register with 
the Attorney General, disclose its officers, disclose the source 
of all its funds and disclose how it spends its money. It loses 
tax-exempt status, for example. 

Every citizen can then be warned that this organization, 
no matter how high-sounding its title, is in fact being operated 
as a front of the Communist Party in this country. 

One of the greatest and most needless swindles of all time 
is found in the way the Nazis and Fascists robbed peoples 
of their liberty. Hitler advertised to the world what he 
would do but was dismissed as a “crazy paper hanger.” The 
Communists for a hundred years have been openly telling 
the world of their ultimate objectives, and for too long 
they, too, were not taken seriously. 

There is not a home in the land which has not been ad- 
versely affected by the world-wide advance of Communism. 
It is only natural for all of us as citizens to complain of 
taxes; yet, were it not for the fact that the world-wide menace 
of Communism has forced us to build up our defenses, our 
national debt could very well be wiped out in a reasonably 
short period of time. 

Last year, half of the cost of Government went to national 
defense. The Communist menace alone is responsible for 
the build-up of our armed services with the resultant disrup- 
tion of homes and careers. While meeting this menace on a 
world-wide basis, it would be the height of folly to disregard 
the threat of Communism at home. 
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Wherever you drive these days—in town 

or country — you find traffic-choked streets 

and highways. This congestion makes travel 

WH faa PY e a nightmare and adds to the cost of the 
things you eat, wear or use. The reason for 

D O Most of the present highway system was 

built by 1930, when there were 26% million 

YO U motor vehicles. Now there are 58 million. 


Estimates for 1975 reach 80 million. 


GO This tremendous increase in traffic den- 
sity, accompanied by growing vehicle 
FRO M weights and speeds, breeds accidents—in 
recent years an average of 38,000 deaths 

and 1,300,000 injuries annually. 


H E RE The first step toward making highways 


safer is rebuilding and improving the main 
? network of roads—those carrying the most 

and heaviest vehicles—to the requirements 

of today’s and tomorrow’s traffic. That is 

the goal of the highway construction pro- 
, gram planned for the next 10 years. 


this muddle isn’t hard to find. 


The second step toward making highways 
safer is paving all main roads with the safest 








pavement. That means paving with con- 
crete, the acknowledged safety pavement. 


You know you can stop faster on concrete 
than on other pavements. That’s because 
concrete’s gritty surface provides better 
traction and skid resistance. At night you 
know you can see better on concrete. That’s 
because its light color reflects up to four 
times more light than dark pavement. 


Making concrete pavement even better 
and safer is a continuing job of Portland 
Cement Association engineers and scien- 
tists, working in the laboratory and in the 
field with highway engineers and interested 
agencies. 


From this work has come today’s 
smoother-riding, longer-lasting, safer con- 
crete pavement. The result is increased 
comfort and decreased annual cost to high- 
way users, who pay for roads and streets 
with their gas taxes, license fees and tolls. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 












ee General Franco 





An American Ally Who 
Has Licked the Communists 


The U.S. is finding a new ally in Generalissimo 


Franco, a man who has proved his readiness to 
fight Communism. For Spain it means U.S. dol- 
lars, new and brighter economic prospects. 





HE SPAIN of Generalissimo Francisco 
pp ce is becoming an important and 
increasingly strong American ally. Mil- 
lions of U. S. dollars are pouring into the 
country. Millions more are to follow. Aft- 
er years of feudalism and poverty, Spain 
is beginning to perk up economically, 
look forward to a better future. 

All this comes about as the result of a 
hard-driven bargain. Franco has some- 
thing of value to sell. His commodity is 
geography—the best defensive position 
in Europe, air-base sites less than six 
hours from Moscow, harbors from which 
to dominate the Western Mediterranean. 

The U.S. needs these advantages and 
now is buying them. The purchase is a 
matter of cold military calculation. It re- 
verses the official American attitude of 
a few years ago, under which this coun- 





JET FOR SPAIN... 


-- Spain Perks Up 











try sought to isolate Franco’s Spain as 
a fascist dictatorship once friendly with 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Due to this record the Generalissimo 
was relegated to the international dog- 
house for years. Spain at one time was 
specifically barred from membership in 
the United Nations. She is not a part of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Although badly in need of outside help, 
Spain received only 78 million dollars of 
the 25.6 billion dollars in economic aid 
the U.S. sent to Western European na- 
tions from the end of World War II 
to December, 1954. 

But now, “cold war” circumstances, 
possibilities of trouble with Russia are 
dictating a change. Franco is moving 
more and more into the U.S. orbit and 


Spain is emerging as a nation with new . 
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. . A STRATEGIC LOCATION .. . 





possibilities. The Generalissimo is look- 
ing to the U.S. for many things, includ- 
ing capital to develop the country’s 
natural resources and raise what is con- 
sidered a very low standard of living. 

Foe of Communists. In Generalis- 
simo Franco, the U.S. gets an ally who, 
unlike most of America’s friends, has 
fought and beaten Communism. He made 
the right bets in World War II, stayed 
out. Hitler and Mussolini are gone; Gen- 
eralissimo Franco remains a man with 
an implacable hatred for Communism, 
and one still ready to fight it. 

For this reason, U. S. military men gen- 
erally are confident that, if Russia should 
strike, there would be no haggling over 
the use of American bases in Spain as 
there might be in other places, such as 

(Continued on page 70) 


—Dept. of Defense, Black Star 


. . « GI IN SPAIN 


Franco’s big asset: the best defensive position in Europe 
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ati in power engineering 






ey sound eng heéring and practical economics. 
nechanicell ” electrical components must be engineered to meet 
- qu ements of utility engineers, operators and their consultants. 
i own & Re } as more than four decades of experience in engineering, 
Pe A Sidesign ‘nd construction of steam electric and hydroelectric power 
plants, and all types of process plants in various parts of the world. 

If you are interested in one organization that can handle a new plant problem 








in its entirety . . . an organization whose backlog of experience dictates 


faster, more economical completion . . . call on Brown & Root. 





BROWN & ROOT, INC. Exgiecces Constructors 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 
BROWN.-BILT 
ar eo ae a a eo FF & 2 -aoe Mit 7. 2G9@ eae 
BROWN & ROOT, LTD., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada @ BROWN & ROOT de MEXICO, S.A. de C.V., Mexico City, Mexico 
BROWN & ROOT, S. A., Panama City, Panama @ BROWN & ROOT CONSTRUCCIONES, C. A., Caracas, Venezuela 


@ BROWN & ROOT, INC., One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














recognizes the vital impor- 
tance of power equipment in 
plant operation, and there- 
fore it 


places more 


Boiler and 
Machinery 
Insurance 

than at any time in history. 

More of this insurance is 

placed 

with 

HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER 


than with any other 


raelaateleliba 





because of the Company’s 89 years of ex- 
perience and the extra services that are 
offered. One of the most important Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler services is inspection of 
insured equipment, performed by over 600 
full-time Field Inspectors — one of whom 
is probably within reach of a local ‘phone 
call. These men are skilled in detecting 
conditions which might lead to accidents 
and costly shutdowns . . . often their sug- 
gestions have made money for the policy- 
holder by prolonging the useful life of 
boilers and machinery. 


For FULL information on HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER services call your local 
agent or broker. 
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. .. Tourists and loans are giving Spain a lift 


North Africa. A war against Communism 
would, it is felt, unite the U.S. and the 
Generalissimo. 

At 62, Franco is the one-man ruler of 
Spain, and has been for 16 years. Pudgy, 
aloof, and ascetic, he governs from the 
fastnesses of a baronial, walled estate, 
makes few public appearances, sees few 
people, spends hours at his devotions in 
a private chapel. When he leaves his 
castle he is heavily guarded. 

El Caudillo, meaning “the Chief,” as 
the Spanish call him, works through a 
Cabinet but makes all the decisions him- 
self, firing or appointing ministers at 
will. His power is not challenged. It 
rests upon control of the Army, which, 
in turn, controls the secret police. 
Franco does not need American aid to 
consolidate his power. That already is 
absolute. In a pinch, the expectation is, 
Spain will do what Franco says. 

The Generalissimo grew up in com- 
fortable circumstances, entered the Army, 
made a nuisance of himself to the 
Spanish Republicans by his rightist ideas 
and was shipped off to the Canary Is- 
lands as military governor. 

Million slain. When the civil war 
erupted, he flew back to Spain by way of 
North Africa, quickly took command 
of the insurgent armies, With the help of 
Germany and Italy, while Russia aid- 
ed his foes, Franco won a long, bloody 
and devastating civil conflict. More than 
1 million Spaniards were killed. 

Some adroit tightrope walking fol- 
lowed. Hitler and Mussolini expected to 
collect for their civil-war support when 
World War II began. But Franco de- 
cided Spain would be neutral, though 
friendly to Italy and Germany. The de- 
cision was popular with the war-weary 
Spanish people. 

After the war, Franco found Spain 
excluded until very recently from the 
billions of dollars in economic assistance 
that was flowing to Western Europe. 
When he wanted loans, forbiddingly stiff 
terms were set. The West was at no 
pains to conceal its dislike for Franco’s 
kind of Government. 

But, always patient, the Generalis- 
simo could see events forcing the U.S. 
to come to him for his bases and ports. 
It turned out that his price was high, 
and it took 27 months to come to terms, 
but a bargain finally was struck that is 
only the beginning of Spanish hopes for 
economic betterment. 

Bases and ports. A military-construc- 
tion program costing 700 million dollars 
was agreed upon. It included four big 
jet-bomber bases, a 485-mile pipeline to 
carry fuel from the seaboard to those 
bases, a major naval base and anchorage 


on the Mediterranean coast and in the 
Balearic Islands. The program is begin- 
ning to move. 

A total of 115 million dollars was 
allocated for the first two years’ work. 
In addition, Spanish plants are produc- 
ing 10.8 million dollars’ worth of muni- 
tions under the offshore procurement 
program. U.S. military assistance is 
strengthening the Spanish armed services. 

U.S. military men and civilian work- 
ers have flocked into the country with 
their big payrolls. This means new hous- 
ing for them and their families, schools 
for their children. 

Much of the construction work is sub- 
let to Spanish firms. Jobs have been made 
for thousands of Spaniards. Badly de- 
teriorated railways and road networks 
are being modernized. Spanish land- 
owners apparently were glad to provide 
the 50-foot right of way for the pipeline 
at prices fixed by negotiation. 

And the military program leads to oth- 
er things. 

Spain simultaneously is becoming a 
tourist mecca. Some 200,000 Americans 
visited the country last year and 250,- 
000 are expected in 1955. 


Wanted: loans. All this means much- 


to a nation accustomed to poverty. But 
what Franco really wants is big, long- 
term loans. Spain has had one advance 
of 25 million dollars from private Ameri- 
can banks and 62.5 million from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. All payments have 
been met on the dot and the budget is 
balanced. 

Spanish officials talk of loans totaling 
some 550 million dollars, spread over 10 
years and fed carefully into an integrated 
economic plan. Spain needs machinery 
of many kinds, railway and other trans- 
portation equipment. Franco also wants 
to develop natural resources, increase the 
supply of exportable materials, ease 
the country’s precarious trade-balance 
situation. 

There are plans for developing the 
nation’s mines. There is an abundance 
of water power to be harnessed and a 
promising hunt for oil is on. Several 
strikes have been reported. An inde- 
pendent local oil supply would reduce 
import requirements and further help 
the trade situation. 

In all, Franco and Spain see a highly 
encouraging prospect for this nation, 
hitherto economically backward. Econ- 
omists in other countries agree. El 
Caudillo has made an asset of the cold 
war, is turning it to good account. And 
U.S. officials, with the military bases 
in sight and a new ally who has proved 
himself ready to fight Communists, are 
glad to have it so. 
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SOUTHERN UTAH e ARIZONA NATIONAL PARKS 


One of the most spectacular, most colorful scenic regions 
in the world is right in our own West: Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks. It’s easy to get there— 
comfortably and enjoyably. Union Pacific takes you 
direct to Cedar City, Utah—gateway to the Parks— 
where you are met by modern motor coaches. There are 
comfortable accommodations and excellent meals at all 
three neighboring Parks. 

Traveling by Union Pacific, to or from Los Angeles this 
summer, you can stop over at these National Parks at no 
additional rail fare. To know more about this wonderful 
region, mail coupon. 


FAMILY TRAVEL PLAN ... A family group can enjoy the 
many advantages of train travel at a big reduction in rail 
fares. On this plan you can check a total of 300 pounds 
of baggage free, in addition to personal hand luggage. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 726, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a train trip to the Southern 
Utah-Arizona National Parks. Please send free 
booklet. 


Name 





Address 








City. Zone State. 


Phone. 
Also include Family Travel Plan Leaflet » [_] 
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because of the Company’s 89 years of ex- 
perience and the extra services that are 
offered. One of the most important Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler services is inspection of 
insured equipment, performed by over 600 
full-time Field Inspectors — one of whom 
is probably within reach of a local ‘phone 
call. These men are skilled in detecting 
conditions which might lead to accidents 
and costly shutdowns . . . often their sug- 
gestions have made money for the policy- 
holder by prolonging the useful life of 
boilers and machinery. 


For FULL information on HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER services call your local 
agent or broker. 
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. .. Tourists and loans are giving Spain a lift 


North Africa. A war against Communism 
would, it is felt, unite the U.S. and the 
Generalissimo. 

At 62, Franco is the one-man ruler of 
Spain, and has been for 16 years. Pudgy, 
aloof, and ascetic, he governs from the 
fastnesses of a baronial, walled estate, 
makes few public appearances, sees few 
people, spends hours at his devotions in 
a private chapel. When he leaves his 
castle he is heavily guarded. 

El Caudillo, meaning “the Chief,” as 
the Spanish call him, works through a 
Cabinet but makes all the decisions him- 
self, firing or appointing ministers at 
will. His power is not challenged. It 
rests upon control of the Army, which, 
in turn, controls the secret police. 
Franco does not need American aid to 
consolidate his power. That already is 
absolute. In a pinch, the expectation is, 
Spain will do what Franco says. 

The Generalissimo grew up in com- 
fortable circumstances, entered the Army, 
made a nuisance of himself to the 
Spanish Republicans by his rightist ideas 
and was shipped off to the Canary Is- 
lands as military governor. 

Million slain. When the civil war 
erupted, he flew back to Spain by way of 
North Africa, quickly took command 
of the insurgent armies, With the help of 
Germany and Italy, while Russia aid- 
ed his foes, Franco won a long, bloody 
and devastating civil conflict. More than 
1 million Spaniards were killed. 

Some adroit tightrope walking fol- 
lowed. Hitler and Mussolini expected to 
collect for their civil-war support when 
World War II began. But Franco de- 
cided Spain would be neutral, though 
friendly to Italy and Germany. The de- 
cision was popular with the war-weary 
Spanish people. 

After the war, Franco found Spain 
excluded until very recently from the 
billions of dollars in economic assistance 
that was flowing to Western Europe. 
When he wanted loans, forbiddingly stiff 
terms were set. The West was at no 
pains to conceal its dislike for Franco’s 
kind of Government. 

But, always patient, the Generalis- 
simo could see events forcing the U.S. 
to come to him for his bases and ports. 
It turned out that his price was high, 
and it took 27 months to come to terms, 
but a bargain finally was struck that is 
only the beginning of Spanish hopes for 
economic betterment. 

Bases and ports. A military-construc- 
tion program costing 700 million dollars 
was agreed upon. It included four big 
jet-bomber bases, a 485-mile pipeline to 
carry fuel from the seaboard to those 
bases, a major naval base and anchorage 


on the Mediterranean coast and in the 
Balearic Islands. The program is begin- 
ning to move. 

A total of 115 million dollars was 
allocated for the first two years’ work. 
In addition, Spanish plants are produc- 
ing 10.8 million dollars’ worth of muni- 
tions under the offshore procurement 
program. U.S. military assistance is 
strengthening the Spanish armed services. 

U.S. military men and civilian work- 
ers have flocked into the country with 
their big payrolls. This means new hous- 
ing for them and their families, schools 
for their children. 

Much of the construction work is sub- 
let to Spanish firms. Jobs have been made 
for thousands of Spaniards. Badly de- 
teriorated railways and road networks 
are being modernized. Spanish land- 
owners apparently were glad to provide 
the 50-foot right of way for the pipeline 
at prices fixed by negotiation. 

And the military program leads to oth- 
er things. 

Spain simultaneously is becoming a 
tourist mecca. Some 200,000 Americans 
visited the country last year and 250,- 
000 are expected in 1955. 

Wanted: loans. All this means much. 
to a nation accustomed to poverty. But 
what Franco really wants is big, long- 
term loans. Spain has had one advance 
of 25 million dollars from private Ameri- 
can banks and 62.5 million from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. All payments have 
been met on the dot and the budget is 
balanced. 

Spanish officials talk of loans totaling 
some 550 million dollars, spread over 10 
years and fed carefully into an integrated 
economic plan. Spain needs machinery 
of many kinds, railway and other trans- 
portation equipment. Franco also wants 
to develop natural resources, increase the 
supply of exportable materials, ease 
the country’s precarious trade-balance 
situation. 

There are plans for developing the 
nation’s mines. There is an abundance 
of water power to be harnessed and a 
promising hunt for oil is on. Several 
strikes have been reported. An _ inde- 
pendent local oil supply would reduce 
import requirements and further help 
the trade situation. 

In all, Franco and Spain see a highly 
encouraging prospect for this nation, 
hitherto economically backward. Econ- 
omists in other countries agree. El 
Caudillo has made an asset of the cold 
war, is turning it to good account. And 
U.S. officials, with the military bases 
in sight and a new ally who has proved 
himself ready to fight Communists, are 
glad to have it so. 
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Camera fans, particularly, delight in the rainbow-tinted formations of Bryce Canyon National Park. 
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SOUTHERN UTAH e ARIZONA NATIONAL PARKS 


One of the most spectacular, most colorful scenic regions 
in the world is right in our own West: Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks. It’s easy to get there— 
comfortably and enjoyably. Union Pacific takes you 
direct to Cedar City, Utah—gateway to the Parks— 
where you are met by modern motor coaches. There are 
comfortable accommodations and excellent meals at all 
three neighboring Parks. 

Traveling by Union Pacific, to or from Los Angeles this 
summer, you can stop over at these National Parks at no 
additional rail fare. To know more about this wonderful 
region, mail coupon. 


FAMILY TRAVEL PLAN ... A family group can enjoy the 
many advantages of train travel at a big reduction in rail 
fares. On this plan you can check a total of 300 pounds 
of baggage free, in addition to personal hand luggage. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 726, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a train trip to the Southern 
Utah-Arizona National Parks. Please send free 
booklet. 


Name 





Address 





City. Zone State 





Phone. 
Also include Family Travel Plan Leaflet . [_] 
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These are some of the aircraft and missiles de- 
veloped and built by Douglas within the past 
decade to provide solutions for almost every 
logistic and tactical problem confronting our 
military establishment. 

But more important to our national defense 
than the aircraft themselves, is the experienced 
personnel that brings them into being. At Douglas 
this experience dates back 35 years, and is spread 
among thousands of men and women whose com- 





Only carrier plane to hold speed record 
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A4D Skyhawk 





Can take off from small carrier with A-bomb 


Y C-124B 





First military transport to use turboprop power 
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10 years of post-war progress in military aviation 


bined talents made possible: Globemaster’s lift of 
50,000-lb. payloads; Skyray’s record of 753.4 
m.p.h.; Skyrocket’s speed of 1327 m.p.h.; new 
military horizons opened by such jets as the 
A3D, B-66 and A4D; guided missiles like Nike 
and rockets like Honest John. 

This vast arsenal of experience made possible 
the Douglas concept of more performance per 
pound of plane; which is another way of saying— 
more defense for your tax dollar. 


C-124 Globemaster 





Biggest production transport, 25-ton payload 
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Honest John 
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Delivers atomic or high explosive warhead 


X-3 





Jet research plane, performance classified 
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C-116A—R6D 


AD Skyraiders 
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Air Force and Navy versions of the DC-6A 
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D 558-2 Skyrocket 











Supersonic anti-aircraft missile already in service 


First plane to fly double speed of sound 
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A3D Skywarrior 
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Navy’s largest carrier-based bomber 


Versatile Air Force reconnaissance bomber 
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F3D Skyknight 
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First in Aviation 
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Twin-jet, radar-guided night fighter 
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It takes aluminum to make this bath- 
room a delight to see, a cinch to clean. 
Aluminum tiles are a very new idea, come 
in smart colors or natural finish. Shower 
enclosure glides in aluminum tracks. 





It takes aluminum. Golfing is more 
fun than ever with a modern golf cart like 
this one. It folds compactly for storage, 
and, for easy, handling, is made of light, 
sturdy aluminum. 





It takes aluminum. You'll see these 
light, strong aluminum gates on farms in 
every State. They won’t warp or sag; open 
and close easily. And they need no paint- 
ing, yet will never rot or rust. 


lor more of the good things of life 


It takes aluminum to put more fun in 
boating —and take the hard work out. 
Aluminum boats make more speed with 
less power. They’re easy to carry, too. 
And they need little or no maintenance. 











Each month and year new things made 
of aluminum make your life better, 
more fun. Aluminum is specified for 
more new uses than any other metals. 

Making a ton of aluminum takes 
enough electricity to light a house for 
15 years. U.S. industry will need an 
ever-increasing supply, and aluminum 
from Canada will help fill that need. 
Canada has huge reserves of low-cost 
waterpower, not competed for by 


other industries. Right now, Canada is 
rapidly expanding its aluminum- 
producing plants. 

Aluminum from Canada benefits the 
U.S. economy two ways: helps provide 
factories the raw material they need; helps 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal- 
workers...Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. (In New York: 
Aluminium Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave. ) 








Aluminum 
Jrom Canada 
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10 Years After World War: 


HOW AMERICAN YOUTHS AND 
DOLLARS ARE DEFENDING EUROPE 


Gen. McAuliffe Reveals U.S. at War Strength—-Germans Not Started 


U.S., with 165 million people, is still pro- 
viding the major part of the military defense 
for 275 million West Europeans. 

An American Army of more than five divi- 
sions stands guard along the Iron Curtain in 
West Germany, would bear the brunt of the 
attack if the Soviets invaded. 


BONN, Germany 


Following is full text of an address by Gen. Anthony C. 
McAuliffe to the Foreign Press Association here on April 12, 
1955: 


I join you today on the eve of a period of transition dur- 
ing which the Allied forces will pass from theit occupation 
status to become guests of the German Federal Republic. 
The effects of this change upon our operating and living 
conditions are difficult to predict, as they are dependent upon 
a large series of negotiations. However, we do know that 
German financial support will be greatly reduced. We can 
foresee the necessity to share with the German Army certain 
existing firing ranges and maneuver areas. 

We shall certainly lose to the German Army some of the 
skilled German employes who are con- 
tributing so materially to the support of 
our operations. In daily living for Ameri- 
cans there will be a curtailment of cus- 
todial services, ground maintenance, the 
procurement of table linens, dishes, glass- 
ware, etc., for residences, alterations or 
minor construction, rail and bus trans- 
portation, pickup and delivery service for 
laundry, milk and bread. 

These few examples are indication 
enough that for the common good in 
future our training and logistic operations 
will be somewhat restricted, and our liv- 
ing conditions will become, as some 
would say, “more austere”; as I should 
say, “less plush.” 

In any case, we are headed for a most 
interesting couple of years here in Ger- 
many. I for one consider myself for- 
tunate to be here in this key spot at 
this critical period in the world’s history, 
to be able to witness at close quarters 
the development of policies of great his- 
torical significance and to be able to 
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GENERAL McAULIFFE 


The Commander of that Army, Gen. An- 
thony C. McAuliffe, tells here how strong it is, 
how it would fight the Russians. 

General McAuliffe, who once said “nuts” 
to the Germans when asked to surrender, also 
describes how U.S. will help to equip and 
train the new West German Army. 


meet, talk with, and occasionally even influence, in a small 
way, men who will make decisions which may affect the 
security and welfare of ourselves and our children. 

In the United States Army, Europe, there have been over 
the past few years a number of changes and developments, 
some of them major. There are more and major changes in 
the wind, some of which I shall discuss here. The sum of 
these changes and developments adds up to a rather remark- 
able total of progress. 

To illustrate some of the developments and changes, I 
should like to draw broadly a contrast between American 
ground forces of 1950 and our present-day Army in Europe. 
In so doing it is not my intention to do any saber-rattling of 
the type our Senator Kefauver [(Dem.), of Tennessee] de- 
plored last week. Rather, I just want to rattle a few facts 
so that they are better understood. 

In 1950 the United States Army, 
Europe, had one brigade of constabulary 
strung out along the border and one in- 
fantry division. They had but a single 
tactical concept—pull back to the west 
bank of the Rhine and hold as long as 
possible. There was little prospect then 
of immediate reinforcement. 

Today the United States Seventh Army 
includes 4 infantry and 1 armored divi- 
sions, 3 cavalry regiments, an armored 
group which includes 3 medium-tank 
battalions, an AAA [antiaircraft artillery] 
brigade and many reinforcing artillery 
battalions of various types—and all these 
at full combat strength. 

With the increased strength came a 
desire for change to a bolder tactical con- 
cept. My predecessor and fine friend, 
General [William M.] Hoge, speaking 
of the proposed rapid withdrawal to the 
Rhine, said “You can’t ask a soldier to 
fight when he’s looking over his shoulder 
with one eye and at his watch with the 


—United Press 
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. .- “We now propose to fight for every inch of ground” 


other.” Plans for a rapid retreat to the Rhine were distaste- 
ful to him, as they certainly are to me. 

We now propose to fight for every inch of the ground we 
hold. In 1950 we had neither the numbers nor the weapons 
to do anything else. Today the situation is different. 

I do not suggest that we can with present forces defend 
Western Germany against all-out attack. I do suggest that we 
no longer propose to double-time back to the Rhine River, and 
I can guarantee that we are now able to make an act of ag- 
gression against Western Germany a very costly venture. 


Training: Tougher Than Korea 


I know the Seventh Army intimately, and I share General 
Hoge’s high opinion of its combat readiness. These troops 
spend more than half their time away from their casernes in 
strenuous day-and-night field exercises in all kinds of weather. 
Training culminates annually in tests for each infantry, tank 
and artillery battalion. On a recent visit to Hohenfels, one 
of our large training areas, I watched an infantry battalion 
on the final day of its annual test. The test covers four 
days and nights and includes attack, defense, delaying 
action, plus a lot of marching. I asked one sergeant, a Korean 
veteran, how this experience compared with the rugged com- 
bat in Korea. He replied that Korea was a cakewalk by com- 
parison. 

But I don’t ask that you accept my word. Our training 
areas are not too far from Bonn, so I suggest that you have a 
look for yourselves and draw your own conclusions. 

Much of our increased confidence in our combat capabili- 
ties stems from the important technological developments of 
the past few years. With the first threat of Soviet military 
aggression, our Defense Department concluded that we 
were forced to overcome our numerical inferiority by a 
marked superiority in weapons, airplanes, transportation 
and communications. 

We felt that victory in modern war, or rather avoidance 
of defeat, since it appears impossible that any nation could 
consider itself victorious in the kind of war one envisions 
today—anyway, we felt that successful defense had to be 
preceded by success in the laboratory and proving ground. 
Consequently my Government has poured millions and 
millions of dollars and has employed the finest scientists 
and engineers in a mammoth military research and develop- 
ment program. 

The products of this policy are real, they have come to 
Europe and they have had the effect of immeasurably 
strengthening our military posture. How much they have 
increased our strength is immediately clear to anyone fa- 
miliar with the military characteristics of the 280-mm. gun, 
the Honest John and Corporal missiles, the Skysweeper 
antiaircraft weapon, and the H-13 and H-19 helicopters. 

Since my arrival here in October, 1953, a major concern of 
the Seventh Army has been to test in our field exercises these 
new weapons and to revise our organization and tactics in 
a manner designed to best exploit them. This has applied 
particularly to the ground-delivered atomic weapon. With 
our knowledge of its effects and the probable error in ranges 
and deflection, we have been able, through the medium of 
our tactical exercises, to perfect our techniques in prepara- 
tion, delivery and transmission of orders and firing data with- 
out, of course, firing a round. 

I have a tremendous respect for our modern weapons. In- 
deed, I doubt if there is any commander who has had the 
opportunity I have had over the past year and one half to 
work so intimately with these weapons. It has been my role 
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to test them under tactical conditions—observe their firing, 
inspect their river crossings. We now know the technique 
and tactical doctrine of these weapons as does no other 
army in the world today. They are great weapons. To give 
you an example: One of them, the 280-mm. cannon, firing 
from 18,000 yards, can place a shell in an area the size of 
a city lot in any kind of weather—day or night. 

Among our findings at Seventh Army was the conclusion 
that the tactical atomic weapon itself will not be decisive but 
that we shall need great mobility to exploit its effects immedi- 
ately in both attack and defense. Airborne troops and armor 
appear best adapted to this purpose. You have probably 
noted that under our “Operation Gyroscope,” a trick name for 
replacement of personnel of a unit rather than an individual 
basis, we shall exchange two of our existing infantry divisions 
for the Eleventh Airborne and the Third Armored Division 
respectively. Thus, instead of 1 armored and 4 infantry di- 
visions, we shall have 1 airborne, 2 armored and 2 infantry 
divisions. Here we have a formidable force with power and 
mobility capable of punishing severely any aggression. 

I have confined my comments to the American Army be- 
cause it is the only one I know thoroughly. But while we 
have grown strong, we have not grown strong alone. We 
have shared that growth with our faithful allies, and it is the 
over-all improvement in ground and air that has caused 
General Gruenther [Commander of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces in Europe] to estimate that our forces 
numerically are from three to four times as strong as when 
General Eisenhower arrived in Europe four years ago. 

I'm sure the objective of the free world remains to pre- 
vent war by supporting only so much military strength as is 
required to discourage a would-be aggressor from chal- 
lenging it. I believe we shall have certainly attained that 
goal when we are able to add to our present strength 12 
trained German divisions. 


U.S. Help for German Army 


As for the creation of a new German Army under NATO, I 
believe we can expect that the United States Army, Europe, 
will assist, at least initially, say for a year or so, in its train- 
ing. My experience is that the Germans are splendid soldiers, 
and I am glad they are on our side this time. It would be 
presumptuous on our part to think we should train them. 
They are pretty good at this business themselves, as the 
record will clearly show. 

As soon as Germany regains her sovereignty, and other 
technicalities permit the commencement of the American 
Military-Assistance program, United States Army, Europe, 
will be able to carry out its part of the program, in accord- 
ance with German desires, by doing the following: 


1 Provide required military-instructor personnel, par- 
ticularly technical; 

2 Furnish logistic support for military equipment 
scheduled for delivery under MDAP [Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program]; 

3 Provide school spaces in U.S. Army, Europe, 
schools under the same conditions we provide spaces 
to other NATO armies; 

4 Make on-the-job training available in United States 
units and installations; 

5 Provide certain demonstrations, and 

6 Provide certain technical and logistical assistance 
and advice as requested. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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This picture 
shows how RCA 
helps small 
manufacturers 


grow 


Today the inter-dependence between 
manufacturer and supplier is stronger 
than ever in the history of American 
business. For in the challenging new 
age of electronics, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of component parts are needed 
in the manufacture of new products. 


For example, the superb new RCA 
Victor 21-inch color TV set shown here 
contains 2,070 parts. These are made 
by 600 different suppliers, most of 
whom are small businesses. 


Indeed, more than three-quarters of 
all RCA suppliers are small business 
firms that receive nearly one-half of 
RCA’s purchasing dollars. They, in 
turn, have their suppliers of raw mate- 
rials. Thus through a long line of co- 
operative effort, employment is pro- 
vided for countless people in many 
fields—and an entire economy benefits. 


RCA salutes its full roster of 7,500 
suppliers, located in 43 states, for their 
inventiveness and resourcefulness that 
contribute so much to the quality 
and performance of its products. With 
these firms at our side, RCA continues 
to march forward, creating new and bet- 
ter ‘‘Electronics for Living’’—electron- 
ics that make life easier, safer, happier. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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..- “A half million young Americans at ramparts of Europe” 


We shall welcome this task, as we shall the newborn 
German Army. Plagued as I am occasionally in our German- 
American relations by the activities of some of our too-high- 
spirited soldiers, I look forward to the day when Private Joe 
Doakes of Brooklyn and Grenadier Hans Schmidt of Stutt- 
gart get tossed out of the gasthaus [tavern] together. 

I have not time to discuss our line of communications 
across France, although I give it the major share of my 
own time and attention. I have visited most of the facilities, 
a vast undertaking involving depots with enormous stockages, 
shops, railroads, hospitals, barracks, quarters, recreational 
facilities, etc. We made a late start on this project, so that 
we are not so far advanced in our preparations as we are 
here in Germany. But rapid progress is being made and the 
supply chain is definitely in business, even though handi- 
capped by delays in the building program. 

My report to you today on the American Army in Europe 
has been an optimistic one, I think with reason. It is never 
wise to underestimate a potential aggressor, but I see no 
reason to paint Ivan as suddenly a mighty military super- 
man. He pulls on his trousers one Jeg at a time as we all do, 
and I'd bet that if we could have a peek behind the Iron 
Curtain we’d see problems that would make ours seem small 
by comparison. 

I do not and cannot believe that the rearmament of Ger- 
many will constitute an obstacle to negotiations for the re- 
unification of Germany. The purpose of my country in urging 
West German rearmament is to create a full NATO military 
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U.S. TROOPS HANDLE THE ATOMIC CANNON IN GERMANY 


power for the defense of Western Europe—that is to include 
West Germany on an equal basis with other members. This 
strength may well guarantee victory without bloodshed, and 
thus bring us closer to the reunification of Germany. 

Our German friends are concerned these days with their 
fulfillment of these NATO obligations because of what ap- 
pears to be the reticence of German youth to put aside their 
books and take up arms. Understandably they dislike to 
interrupt their educations, careers or vocations for military 
service. I should like to remind these youth that in the past 
15 years the United States has made tremendous demands 
on its youth. There are more than a half million young Ameri- 
cans here today at the ramparts of European defense. Certain- 
ly many of these men want eagerly to return to their class- 
rooms or their jobs. 

Yet I remind these young Americans and their German 
allies that many million Americans have been called up 
to bear arms since 1940 with no noticeable detrimental ef- 
fects upon their education, careers or vocations. If any- 
thing, military service has been a sobering and stabilizing 
influence, which stimulated and inspired our youth to greater 
education and ambition—to such an extent that there has 
been an overflow at our American universities. The results 
have been a splendid chapter in American history—our vet- 
erans of yesterday, broadened by their contacts with people 
of many nations, are our political, social, religious and cul- 
tural leaders of today. I envision a parallel situation in 
Germany. 
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“We were forced to overcome our numerical inferiority by a marked superiority in weapons” 
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PAYROLL or INVENTORY, INVOICING or PAYABLES, whatever your figurework, 
you can do it easier and faster with a MARCHANT Figurematic 


* IT's EASY To use A MARCHANT % IT’S EASY ON YOUR TIME Just call the 
Figurematic is so simple to run that anyone in local MARCHANT MAN for a test run on 
your Office can use it speedily and efficiently. your own work. Your business — whatever 
& IT’S EASY TO OWN Through our “pay-as- its size —can turn time into money with a 


it-saves” plan, a Figurematic can go to work MARCHANT Figurematic. 


for you at once on terms to fit your budget. 
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MARCHANT es 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 
figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. 
Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free... 


Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators. . . . . OJ 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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.. » center of 
diversified industry 


If you are looking at plant loca- 
tions, look twice at Indianapolis. 
No matter what products you 
make, the diversified industry of 
the Indianapolis area provides 
fabricators and processors of 
materials, components and parts 
your production may require. 


AWeromcatenrner. 


National Bank 





... your “gateway to 
business” in Indianapolis 


This bank has the connections, as 
well as the facilities and capacities, 
to serve you well—commercially 
and personally. Total resources 
exceed $400,000,000. When you 
think in terms of Indianapolis, 
think of Indiana’s No. 1 bank... 
The Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
since 1834 
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GHOST TOWN FOR REDS 


HAIPHONG-—This once-great port of 
Northern Indo-China is a dying city. You 
can stand in the streets and watch the 
life go out of it. 

On May 18, Haiphong will be handed 
over to the Communists as part of last 
year’s truce agreement ending the Indo- 
China war. Already a funereal quiet has 
descended over the broad, shaded av- 
enues which not long ago were crowded 
with endless streams of military convoys 
and with thousands of noisy peddlers 
hawking their wares. 

The harbor, once one of the busiest in 
the Orient, is just about deserted now. 
Warehouses that a year ago bulged with 
American military supplies stand empty. 
One by one the hotels, the bars and 
shops operated by French colonials are 
closing their doors. In the Chinese sec- 
tion of town, merchants are putting up 
their shutters, bundling up their stocks 
and heading south to Free Vietnam. At 
night the rats, ever more bold, scurry 
from abandoned buildings to fatten on 
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PEOPLE FLEE HAIPHONG ... 


the mounting heaps of garbage that litter 
the neglected alleys. 

Without a fight, Haiphong is going to 
slide behind the Iron Curtain—but the 
Communists are getting a ghost town. 

Salvaging U.S. arms. Little of any 
value which the French can legitimately 
move is being left behind. None of the 
American ammunition, guns, tanks or 
military vehicles which the U.S. poured 
into Haiphong during the fighting is to 
fall into Communist hands. More than 
215,000 tons of equipment and supplies 
have been evacuated. In addition, nearly 
20,000 military vehicles and 3,000 civil- 
ian vehicles have been shipped south. 

The French Army major who just a 
year ago was boasting of how efficiently 
he was handling the great incoming flood 
of American equipment now boasts that 
the same equipment is being evacuated 
with equal efficiency. 

American industrial equipment sup- 
plied to the French during the last five 
years also is being removed. 
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—United Press 


... LEAVING LITTERED STREETS 


The city is abandoned to the rats—and the Communists 
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Fears of Communist demonstrations to 
prevent removal of equipment have not 
materialized. Frenchmen say that the 
Communists issued secret orders to their 
followers to refrain from violence, be- 
cause disorder might damage the instal- 
lations that incoming Communist admin- 
istrators expect to take over. 

At least one important industrial plant, 
a cement factory, is likely to remain in- 
tact for the Communists. It contains no 
American equipment, and its French 
owners are determined to stay in busi- 
ness. But this is almost the only exception 
to the general policy of evacuating just 
about everything that can be removed 
without breaking the Indo-China truce 
agreement. 

Trouble brewing. The Communists 
are certain to have serious trouble in op- 
erating whatever industries are left in 
Haiphong. Most French technicians are 
unwilling to stay behind to work for the 
Reds. 

Communist agents in recent weeks 
have been visiting the coal mines just 
outside the city, the cement factory and 
other plants, offering lucrative contracts 
to French technicians. At first, the French 
were enthusiastic. Now, most of them 
have lost interest. They are getting un- 
favorable reports from Frenchmen who 
stayed behind in the city of Hanoi to 
work for the Reds after the Communist 
take-over there. All but a few of the 40 
Frenchmen who remained in Hanoi have 
left, rather than continue to work in 
Communist-run industries. 

Thousands of Chinese and Vietnamese 
—about an average of 300 daily—are still 
coming into Haiphong with reports of 
hardships suffered under Red rule. Severe 
taxes are forcing many businessmen in 
the Communist zone to close up shops. 
Peasants, who initially welcomed the 
Reds, say now that high taxes more than 
wiped out the benefits of land reform. 

Great exodus. Such stories are caus- 
ing the refugee fever to rise in Haiphong 
itself. Not only the French, but thousands 
of Chinese and tens of thousands of Viet- 
namese are leaving this city as the day 
of Communist take-over nears. 

By the time the Reds arrive, nearly 
100,000 inhabitants will be gone—about 
two thirds of the city’s population at the 
time of the truce. Even the Chinese, who, 
some thought, might have a try at liv- 
ing under Communist rule, are moving 
out except for a few thousand youths 
who were persuaded by Red agents to 
remain. 

Frenchmen here are bitter as they take 
their last look at the gloom and decay of 
Haiphong. They are far more anti-Com- 
munist than the French officials in Saigon 
who want to do business with the Reds. 
As the French officers here see it, France 
is finished as a major power in the Far 
East on the day that Communist troops 
march in to take over the dying city of 
Haiphong. 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, 


@ In every type of business, large 
and small, more Nekoosa Bond 
is being used than ever before. 
The prestige of a famous 
watermark, distinctive appearance, 
unusual durability—all add 

up to reasons why your 
letterheads, envelopes and other 
business forms, will look better 
on Nekoosa Bond, too. 

Your printer will gladly supply 
it. Also available, in standard 
sizes, at your office supply 

or stationery store. 
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“Deals” for U.S. Prisoners in China? 
Some May Be Out Soon, but Most Face Long Stay 


Whatever deal is made, 
chances are it will take a long 
time to get all American prison- 
ers out of Communist China. 

Reds put a high price on hos- 
tages. Past experience shows 
that. Americans are freed only 
on Communists’ own terms. 

Here is the story of 521 Ameri- 
cans listed as “‘missing” or pris- 
oners in China, and a progress 
report on efforts to free them. 


Reported from 
TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Communists of China, demanding 
that U.S. let them have more chunks 
of territory in Asia, at this time are 
known to be holding 57 Americans as 
prisoners. But 464 other Americans, 
last seen near or behind Chinese lines, 
still are unaccounted for. 

Of the Americans known to be in Red 
prisons, 15 are members of the armed 
forces captured in war when wearing 


the uniform of the United States. Two 
are civilian employes of the U.S. Army, 
captured during the time of the fighting 
in Korea. 

Of the men in uniform, 11 are from a 
B-29 bomber shot down when on a prop- 
aganda mission. Four others are _jet- 
fighter pilots of the U.S. Air Force, shot 
down over Korea. 

Besides these 17 known military pris- 
oners, 40 American civilians are captives 
of the Communists of China. 

The facts outlined have just been 
given to the Senate’s Government Oper- 
ations Committee by the Department of 
Defense and the State Department. These 
facts were supplied as the result of 
Senators’ demands for more information 
about the Government’s efforts to free 
Americans still held by Red China. 

It is understood that some kind of deal 
is being arranged with the Communists 
for release of a few of the Americans 
held in prison. Negotiations with the 
Communists are said to be continuing 
through the United Nations. There are 
hints of a new approach, a possibility 
that release of at least a few American 
prisoners might not be far away. 

Other Americans, temporarily at least, 
probably would continue to be held as 


TOTAL number now captive, missing,” 


or ‘presumed dead” inside China 


Source: Defense and State Departments 
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hostages by the Government of Red 
China. 

A U.S. action of several weeks ago, 
releasing 76 Chinese students who had 
been detained in this country, is said to 
have improved chances for a Chinese 
move to set some detained Americans 
free. Any such move by the Chinese is 
likely to come suddenly, without ad- 
vance warning. 

Prisoners’ story. Communists agreed 
in writing at Panmunjom, as part of the 
Korean truce agreement, that they would 
return all American prisoners who wanted 
to come back. They agreed to account 
for those who died in captivity. 

Communists actually returned 3,615 
American prisoners in 1953. Then they 
formally stated that these were all the 
prisoners in their hands. 

Yet, in November, 1954, the Peiping 
radio suddenly announced that 13 men, 
including two civilians and the crew of a 
U.S. Air Force B-29, had been jailed as 
“spies.” Their detention in prison had 
been concealed for more than a year aft- 
er the Korean armistice, in violation of 
its terms. 

A little earlier, the U.S. had learned 
of the imprisonment of four jet-fighter 
pilots, held on the pretext that they had 
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“invaded” Chinese home territory of 
Manchuria. Actually, all four were shot 
down over North Korea, while on mis- 
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after the prisoner exchange resulting 
from the Korean armistice, there were 
944 American servicemen whose status 
was a complete mystery. 

Now, the Senate has just been in- 
formed, the number of Americans whose 
fate is still in doubt is down to 464. In- 
terviews with returned prisoners, plus 
the work of graves-registration units in 
Korea, has established beyond reason- 
able doubt that nearly half of the 944 
men once unaccounted for have died. 
Many succumbed in Red prison camps 
before the Korean war ended. 

Most of the remaining men, 464 in 
number, have been declared “presumed 
dead” by military authorities. That en- 
ables their families to collect benefits 
not otherwise available to them. The 
designation is made, too, only when 
there is no specific evidence to sup- 
port the possibility that a man might be 
alive. 

Eleven of the group, however, still are 
listed as “missing in action.” These men, 
all from the Navy and Coast Guard, 
were lost in a crash of a Navy plane 
off the coast of China in January, 1953. 
The men disappeared at sea, and two 
of them were last seen headed toward 
the Communist mainland in a small boat. 
There is no conclusive evidence about 
these 11 men. There have been reports 
that two Navy fliers were seen alive, as 
captives, in a Chinese city. 

Civilians “detained.” In addition to 
the 17 known military prisoners, the 
Communists have 25 American citizens 
in jail. Three more are under house ar- 
rest and 12 others want to leave China 
but cannot get exit permits. 

Most of the 25 people in jail are mis- 
sionaries. A few are businessmen. Two 
are students, who went to China under 
the Fulbright exchange program. One of 
these students is Walter Rickett, whose 
wife was released by the Chinese last 
February. 

Mrs. Rickett praised Communism upon 
her return to the United States. Her 
case, and that of Malcolm Bersohn, an- 
other American student released by the 
Chinese at the same time, were termed 
by U.S. officials “tragic” examples of 
successful Communist brain washing. 
Both Mrs. Rickett and Mr. Bersohn were 
imprisoned by the Chinese for three and 
a half years. Upon release they both 
stated that they had been “spies” for the 
United States. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The wide experience and individual skills of International 
Steel — gained through 75 years of specialization in the 
development of doors for American business and industry — 
today bring you an entirely new concept in swing door 
entrances. Beautifully fashioned of stainless steel, and 
available for the first time as complete “packages,” these 
newest International innovations permit smartest customized 
effects at quantity-production savings. But the mest 
important difference is pre-proving ... careful pre-assembly 
and pre-fitting of accessories by International to insure fast, 
accurate, economical installations. 

However “different” the entrance need, or difficult the 
problem, you have a standing invitation to make International 
Steel your partner-in-planning. Meanwhile, mail the coupon 
above for a complete handbook of helpful data compiled by 
America’s entrance specialists. 


See Sweet’s Architectural File 
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circles the globe 


BIG BARGAIN! Low rates to 
foreign countries apply 
from any mailing point in 


the U.S. 


SPANS OCEANS! Cuts ship- 
ping time from weeks to 
hours. Easy, too—only two 
simple labels to prepare. 


WELL RECEIVED! Customers 
appreciate speedy, depend- 
able Air Parcel Post—pay- 
ments, reorders come back 
faster too! 





For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And for even speedier 
service, mail often through- 
out the business day. 





use... 


AIR Parcel Post 


and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 
the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 


for the U.S. Post Office 
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“DEALS” FOR U.S. PRISONERS? 








Altogether, the Communists caught 
155 U.S. citizens inside China when 
they took over the country early in 1950. 
Over the years, they have allowed 112 
of these civilians to leave China. Three 
of the original group of civilians have 
died while in prison. 

More than half of those now in Com- 
munist jails have been there since 1951, 
approximately four years. No formal 
charges have been made against them, 
as a rule, although a few have been pub- 
licly “tried” and sentenced as “spies” or 
“imperialists.” 

New release effort? Signs now sug- 
gest that a new phase is opening in the 
effort to free these captive Americans. 
Senators who heard an up-to-date report 
on the situation make guarded references 
to “a new approach.” 

This is a time when the situation seems 
to favor negotiations. Undercover moves 
are being made related to the two island 
groups of Quemoy and Matsu. The U. S. 
has 130 million. dollars’ worth of blocked 
funds and assets, owned by Chinese and 
North Koreans, that the Peiping Govern- 
ment covets. A release of prisoners could 
accompany any moves in regard to the 
offshore islands, or the blocked assets, or 
trade between Red China and the West. 

The stage has been set, moreover, in 
recent months, for developments on the 
prisoner issue. 

Early last January, after U.S. pressure 
for action, the United Nations’ Secretary 
General, Dag Hammarskjéld, visited Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai of Red China to dis- 
cuss the 15 jailed airmen and any other 
U.S. military prisoner. 





SEVEN OF THE 521 
Only a few have been accounted for 


The only visible result, to date, was 
an offer by Chou En-lai on January 20 
to allow families of the American air- 
men to visit them in prison. This was 
taken for an obvious Chinese propagan- 
da trick, and the U.S. reaction was that 
of “firmness.” On January 27 the State 
Department announced it would not is- 
sue passports for such visits. 

A conciliatory move by U.S. came on 
February 25, however. It was announced 
that seven Chinese fishermen were being 
sent back to Communist China. They had 
been rescued nine months earlier by an 
Air Force plane which spotted them 
stranded on a reef in the South China 
Sea. The return of these fishermen set 
off speculation that Red China might © 
make a reciprocal gesture and turn loose 
some Americans. But nothing happened. 

Again, on April 2, came another action 
calculated to make it easy for the Com- 
munists to release some Americans with- 
out losing “face.” On this day the State 
Department announced it would issue 
exit permits to Chinese students who 
wished to return to China. 

Up to that time, 76 students had been 
denied such permits when they ap- 
plied. But, again, there was no word 
from Peiping about its prisoners. 

Nevertheless, some officials insist that 
it is a combination of pressure through 
the U.N., plus a conciliatory but firm 
U.S. policy, that will unlock the doors 
of China’s prisons for the American cap- 
tives. Some Senators, however, are known 
to feel that it will take a deal, involving 
ransom in one form or another, before all 
the Americans are freed. 


—United Press 
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America is going back to butter-— 


Real Butter 





Nine pounds of butter for every person in America 
were consumed last year, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This is more 
than 50,000,000 pounds more butter than was eaten 
the year before—real proof that Americans have 
been going back to the real thing. 

One significant reason for this increase is the 
advertising and promotion campaign of the 
American Dairy Association, financed by the dairy 
farmers themselves. 

Americans are being reminded that ‘“‘just like 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


This message is paid for by dairy farmers across the nation as part of their 
Program to show how you can live better with foods made from milk. 


AMERICA'S DAIRY INDUSTRY IS ON THE ROAD TO SALES 


milk—real butter belongs on your family table.” 

This new trend is a good thing for all America. 
American Dairy Association’s intensified selling 
effort is carried on simultaneously for butter, fluid 
milk, ice cream, cheese, evaporated milk and non- 
fat dry milk solids. It is providing consumers with 
better nutrition, better living. It’s helping grocers 
step up their display and promotion of this great 
volume and traffic-building product. And it’s giving 
a lift, too, to the entire national economy, of which 
dairying is an important part. 


You never 
outgrow 
your need 
for Milk 




































































Ross Coles and American Airlines now 


join forces to lift your sales 


Sales management is virtually unanimous! Nothing lifts 
sales like a well-planned, coordinated incentive campaign. 
Nothing creates so much excitement as a glamorous travel 
award. Nothing sustains effort throughout the campaign 
like prizes for every man and his family; the world’s finest 
merchandise is offered to you at wholesale cost. Nothing 
takes such a load off sales management as complete, pro- 
fessional campaign servicing. 

And now, America’s Leading Airline joins hands with a 
famed prize incentive agency to bring you America’s most 
complete and powerful prize promotion plans. 

Skillfully, Ross Coles and American combine travel with 
merchandise awards to assure maximum results from a 


minimum expenditure. American Airlines offers “Holiday 
on Wings” packages to suit every prize budget. Ross Coles 
experienced staff takes every detail off your desk and follows 
your campaign to successful completion. 

If you want more sales and more profits, why not investi- 
gate this unusual service today? Just mail the coupon. 


Ross Coles Contest Winners Fly aboard the Flagships of 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Airline 
Serving Canada, Mexico and the United States 


Ross Coles and Company, Inc. 


Ross COLES AND COMPANY, INC. 
333 W. Lake St., Dept. A-4 
>] Chicago 6, Ill. 


' ' 
‘ ' 
' ' 
: | Without obligation, please send “The } 
: Ross Coles” materials that will be of ! 
; value in planning a successful incen- | 
: tive program. ' 
' ‘ 
‘ 
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PLANS. Our staff is 
noted for fresh ideas, 
professional know- a separate division 
how and attention to 
every detail. 


PRIZE INCENTIVE AGENCY 


Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, Omaha, Milwaukee 





PREMIUMS. In addi- 
tion to famous prizes, 


MAIL SERVICE. A 
24-hour beltline oper- 
ation is mechanized to 
handle 100,000 pieces 
of mail per day. 


handles all types of 
Premium plans. 





News YOU Can Use _. 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Changes in familiar mailing practices and postal services are being made by 
the Post Office Department. Here are things about them you need to know: 


CERTIFIED MAIL. Most of the revamping stems from the Department's attempt 
to cut down operating deficits. Newest is "certified" mail, slated to start as 
soon as needed forms can be distributed to post offices around the country. 

This service is for important mail that has no real money value but for 
which you may want proof of posting or delivery. You pay a 15-cent fee, get a 
coupon to show the letter was mailed. The post office delivering the letter 
obtains a signed receipt and keeps a record of it for six months. Any time up 
to then that you want proof of delivery, you can pay 10 cents and get it. Or, 
if you ask at the time you mail the letter, this proof will cost only 7 cents. 

The service is similar to registered mail, but cuts out a lot of postal 
record keeping. Registered mail, at a higher fee, still is to be available. 





POSTAL CHANGES. Other changes that have been--or are being--made: 

Quicker payment to survivors or estates, usually without an 0.K. from 
Washington, of postal-savings deposits held in the name of a deceased person. 

Use of check-writing machines to speed up issuance of postal money orders. 

Clamping down on mailing rules so advertising circulars, without addresses, 
no longer can be sent through the mails to city dwellers. 

Easing regulations so complaints about postal service can be handled on 
district levels instead of having to be forwarded to Washington. 





SELLING A HOME. The federal tax collector points out in an official ruling 
that renting your house before you sell it can make you ineligible for a special 
tax break. This is a provision of tax law that postpones the tax on your gain if 
you put all the proceeds from the sale into the new home. 

The house you sell, however, has to qualify as your "principal residence." 
Renting it before you sell may make the house fail to meet that requirement. 
Depends on the facts in each case. You might be able to rent it temporarily and 
Still get the tax break. But if, for example, you are transferred to another 
city, rent the house for several years and then sell, chances are your gain 
would be immediately taxable. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. It may work a hardship, but the letter of the law must be 
followed when it comes to paying the lump-sum death benefit provided under the 
(over) 
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Social Security program. That's the decision of a U.S. district court in New 
York. Case involved a destitute and disabled widow whose husband, before he 
died, deserted her. The law provides that the lump-sum death benefit is payable 
to the wife only if she was living with her husband at the time of his death. 
That means just what.it says, the court held, and so the widow could not collect 
--even though she had been "wrongfully abandoned" and was in need. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT. This from the Selective Service System to answer 
questions we get about the draft-deferment qualification test many college 
Students just have taken: A score of 70 or better in the test makes the student 
eligible for consideration by his draft board for deferment. That score holds 
good for the rest of the student's years in college; he doesn't also have to 
rank in a specific part of his class gradewise. 





INSURANCE. Look for a reduction in premiums on individual health and 
hospitalization insurance now that the Salk polio vaccine has proved a 
Success. One company already has announced a 5 per cent cut, others are 
expected to follow suit. Note that this applies only to individual and 
family policies not bought under group-insurance plans. 


HOME WIRING. It's easy to tell if the electrical appliances you own are 
putting a dangerous strain on the wiring in your house, the Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute says. Here are danger signs it lists: Fuses blow 
frequently. Lights dim noticeably when appliances are operating. Television 
pictures exvand and contract when other appliances are being used. Appliances 
are slow in starting to work. 





BRAKES. Better check up on the brakes of your automobile, now that spring 
and vacation driving are at hand. A safe-driving pamphlet by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies reveals that about half the cars on the road have 
insufficient hydraulic fluid in brake mechanisms. Says the Association: Fluid 
level should be checked regularly--a service you have to ask for--and the entire 
brake system looked over at least twice a year. 


WEATHER. The weeks to mid-May are to be warmer and wetter than normal for 
much of the nation, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook indicate: 
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For more than a decade Republic has designed 
~ and built a succession of Thunder-craft fighters 
and fighter bombers for the U.S.A.F. which 
have proven without peer. > > The mighty 
_. THUNDERBOLT of World War II established 
a proud record in combat as the sturdiest, 
deadliest “work horse” of its time . . . the 
_THUNDERJET which earned its fame as a 
fighter bomber during the Korean War is 
maintaining its own fine position of leadership 
‘with our Air Force and our allies in NATO. 
"> > The new THUNDERSTREAK, now in service, 
and the THUNDERFLASH, its photo-reconnais- 
sance counterpart, with an entirely new range 
of speeds and effectiveness emphasize that 

each product of Republic's know-how main- 
tains superiority of performance in its field. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Report 





NOW THE GOVERNMENT 


KNOWS HOW BIG IT IS 


Here is a unique record about 
the rise of “big Government.” 

It is told in vast acres of land, 
billion-dollar piles of steel and 
cement, factory smokestacks, all 
federally owned. 

For the first time in 18 years, 
an official tally is at hand. 


A fascinating picture of the U.S. 
Government as the nation’s greatest 
real estate developer emerges from a 
new official study. 

The record shows this— 

e The Government, after practically 
giving away a billion acres in earlier 
years, now has had to buy millions of 
acres of land at high cost. 

© More than 1.6 billion dollars has been 
spent by the Government for land in the 
last 18 years. Yet, the Government, 


when it bought this land, already owned 


about a fifth of all the area within the na- 
tion’s borders. 

® More than 22 billions has been 
spent for Government buildings and other 
structures in the last 18 years. This is 
four times the amount invested in federal 
structures in the previous century and 
a half. 

These facts are revealed by a sweeping 
survey of all the Government owns in the 
way of lands, power plants and other 
“real” property. The last time anything 
like this was done was in 1937. Real 
estate in foreign land and U.S. terri- 
tories is not covered. 

The map on this page shows where 
most of the Government lands are lo- 
cated: in 11 westernmost States. There, 
federal ownership accounts for nearly 
one acre out of every two. 

Room for atomic tests. You can see 
at a glance one big reason why A-bombs 
are tested in Nevada. The Government 
owns 61.5 million acres in that State, 
more than 87 per cent of all the land, and 
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so has plenty of space for explosions, with- 
out endangering towns and farm lands. 

Seclusion for secret work on atomic 
energy was easily found in New Mexico, 
where the Government owns almost a 
third of the land. There, the main 
A-bomb laboratory was set up, a whole 
Government-owned town’ was built 
around it, the first atomic explosion was 
touched off—all with great secrecy. 

Altogether, the Western States contain 
359 million of the 405 million acres the 
Government owns in the entire country. 
That doesn’t include 56 million acres hel 
“in trust” for the Indians. 

There is some federal real estate in 
every State. Even the State with the 
smallest amount, Connecticut, with 
17,666 acres, has holdings which are by 
no means insignificant. 

The table on page 91 tells what the 
huge federal holdings are being used for 
and, by inference, gives some idea of 
what much of this land is like: wide 
sweeps of woodland, sagebrush, desert. 


é 


Hes cent of total acreage owned by the Federal Government 





Washington 30.3% 


41.6% 


Arizona 





Oregon 51.8% 


Montana 30.0% 











California 46.2% Wyoming 47.7% 
Idaho 65.3% Colorado 36.2% 
Nevada 87.4% New Mexico 32.6% 





Utah 64.6% 





Government holdings in 11 Western States 


359,100,000 acres, or 47.7% of total 
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Nearly 356 million acres is used 
chiefly for grazing and forestry, includ- 
ing some lumbering, or is just being 
| left to the birds and beasts. Most of this 
land has economic value. It can feed 
sheep or cattle, produce good timber 
either now or in the future, or perhaps 
yield minerals. 

Officials estimate only about 34 million 
acres may be worthless in a commercial 
sense, either barren desert or woodland 
too skimpy. to cut. 

f A billion acres gone. At one time or 
another, the Government has had, in 
: what is known as the “public domain,” 


Principal use 


Number of acres 


nearly 1.5 billion acres, chiefly lands in 
then-unsettled territories, which now 
have become States. More than a billion 
acres of this was turned over to States, 
settlers, railroads and other owners. 

Even today, it is possible for the in- 
dividual to claim a homestead from the 
public domain, up to 160 acres, for only 
a small fee, if he is willing to build on 
the land and use it. 

The Government also offers some lands 
for sale. Sometimes it’s a small building 
site, left idle by a change in plans. 
Other times, there are sales of scattered 
tracts the Government finds too costly to 


Principal use 


2,197,000,000 square feet of space in GOVERNMENT-OWNED BUILDINGS 
oroeoe> oe > > > wD WD 
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keep. Thousands of acres of grazing land 
in North Dakota are to be put up for sale 
this summer for that reason. 

But the Government’s biggest real 
estate problem in recent years has been 
getting land, not getting rid of it. The 
Government has bought back, at high 
cost, acreage it once gave away. 

What has been going on is discovered 
in comparing the 1937 report with the 
new survey. 

Total amount of land owned by the 
Government increased from 395 million 
acres in 1937 to 405 million by 1954. 

(Continued on page 92) 


‘WHAT FEDERAL LANDS ARE USED FOR 


Number of acres 





q : Forests and wildlife 


186.3 million 





Reclamation and irrigation 





Grazing 


169.6 million 


Flood control and navigation 


3.2 million 





Military (except airfields) 





Industrial uses, 


15.2 million 


including atomic energy 


1.8 million 





; = Airfields 





2.0 million 


Power development 


1.5 million 





Parks and historic sites 


15.0 million 


Sites for hospitals, offices, 
storage, housing, other purposes 1.7 million 








TOTAL LAND OWNED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT IN THE U.s.— 405.1 million acres 


: a 
| 4 OR 21.3% of entire country 













Source: General Services Administration 
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MALLORY: SHARON reports on 


TITANIUM 








Removing titanium ingot from crucible; vacuum double-melting furnaces in background. 


MALLORY-SHARON 
triples titanium capacity! 


@ Nothing better demonstrates that titanium is out of the 
development stage and geared for volume production than 
Mallory-Sharon’s new melting plant. Built for an annual out- 
put of 3,000,000 pounds of titanium and titanium alloys, this 
new addition triples our previous capacity. 


Strong, lightweight titanium from Mallory-Sharon is being 
supplied to virtually every major aircraft and jet engine manu- 
facturer. Its strength and lightness are vital to superior air- 
power. In commerical applications too, titanium’s unexcelled 
corrosion resistance merits your investigation. 


Mallory-Sharon has the production capacity, and even more 
important, a reputation for the highest quality standards in 
producing a full range of titanium and titanium alloy mill prod- 
ucts. Use our experience in your applications of titanium . . 
the new metal that’s coming up fast! 


Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation, Niles, Ohio. 


MALLORY SHARON 
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Special Report 








Federal airfields 
could cover two States... 


Cost of land acquired, outside the public 
domain, was put at 559 million dollars in 
1937 and is 2.2 billion now. 

The Government has increased its 
holdings in all but half a dozen States, 
Even in Nevada, where the Government 
had nearly 83 per cent of all the land in 
1937, it added enough to bring this up 
to 87.4 per cent. In California, holdings 
were increased from less than 40 per cent 
to more than 46 per cent. 

Acres for defense. The main reasons 
for buying were World War II and the 
present defense program. 

In 1937, the military services had a 
little more than 3 million acres. Today, 
these services have 21.1 million acres, 
including several million in river and 
harbor projects. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, not in existence in 1937, 
has 2.1 million for industrial layouts and 
other purposes. 

Federal airfields, 2 million acres of 
them, are enough to cover the States of 
Delaware and Rhode Island completely 
at one time. 

In addition, the Government has been 
growing generally, taking more land for 
offices and projects such as flood con- 
trol, power and irrigation. 

The investment in buildings and other 
structures has grown enormously. 

As the chart on page 91 shows, the 
federal agencies now have’ nearly 2.2 
billion square feet of floor space, enough 
to make a thousand Empire State build- 
ings. Cost of the buildings is put at 14.4 
billion dollars. 

The Government also owns factories, 
docks, airfields, dams and other “im- 
provements” that cost 13.6 billions. Thus, 
the total construction cost, apart from 
land, comes to 28 billions. That doesn’t 
include the cost of removable machinery, 
furniture, or similar equipment. 

The comparable figure for 1937 was 
only 5.6 billions. The amount spent since 
1937 is four times the cost of all struc- 
tures acquired up to that time. 

Buildings for defense. Defense again 
is one big reason for the splurge of build- 
ing. Since 1937, the armed forces have 
moved into their present headquarters, 
the Pentagon, world’s largest office build- 
ing. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has built factories, and, in some cases, 
small cities. 

Other agencies have grown into big, 
new quarters since 1937. New hospitals 
have been put up for servicemen and 
veterans. 

A breakdown on the Government 
buildings gives somewhat surprising re- 
sults. Most people immediately associate 
office buildings with Government. This 
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. . . 145 vacant sites 
held for post offices 


proves to be one of the smaller uses of 
space. 

Here, in order of importance, is the 
way the federal agencies are using their 
buildings: housing, 643 million square 
feet; storage, 560 million; services, such 
as repair shops, aircraft hangars and re- 
tail stores, 272 million; offices, 246 mil- 
lion; industrial operations, including 
many plants now in idle, stand-by condi- 
tion, 217 million; hospitals, 119 million; 
schools, 60 million; other uses, 80 million. 

Most of the housing is used by the 
armed forces for military personnel. The 
military also takes most of the storage 
space. 

Through the survey, the Government 
now finds that it owns power plants that 
cost 2.7 billion dollars; roads and bridges, 
1.6 billion; flood-control dams and similar 
facilities, 1.5 billion; irrigation systems, 
1.2 billion; electric systems, somewhat 
more than 1 billion; water systems, 817 
million; heating systems, 664 million; 
harbor facilities, 493 million; railroads, 
455 million; sewerage systems, 431 mil- 
lion. 

Right now, the Government is getting 
rid of some of its facilities. It is selling 
synthetic-rubber plants to private com- 
panies. Some defense plants, considered 
“surplus,” are being offered for sale. 

More land, more building? But an 
end of building for federal agencies is 
not in sight. New power and water proj- 
ects are planned. New airfields are being 
constructed. New sites for guided mis- 
siles are being readied. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
anxious to get a new headquarters. The 
Central Intelligence Agency also is look- 
ing for a site. A new Senate Office Build- 
ing is being built, and there are some in 
Congress who advocate planning for a 
new Capitol building. 

However, some moves are afoot to slow 
down the Government building boom 
and spread of federal land holdings. 
Many new post offices and other office 
buildings are to be built in the future 
with private funds and rented by the 
Government. 

Sale of vacant building sites is to be 
hastened. The survey shows nearly 145 
acres in vacant sites being held for post 
offices alone. 

One purpose of the survey is to make 
federal agencies aware of all the sites 
and buildings the Government already 
owns, so that they can put to use some 
of those that are vacant now, instead of 
spending money on new projects. 

Management of the vast federal real 
estate is proving to be a mammoth task, 
where mistakes could cost billions. 
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Get a real vacation ...Go rail! 
Ride the 
EAGLES 


SAVE ALMOST 1 


: 0 OUR 3 


_| FAMILY TRAVEL PLAN! 




























This year... take a vacation from driving fatigue and 
tempers that go with the traffic. Treat your family to a 
trip on Mo-Pac’s luxurious EAGLES ... and RELAX! 


Vacationing in the wonderful West and Southwest? Go 
Mo-Pac Family Fare...and rent a car once you're 
there. You'll be amazed to learn how little it costs! 


HOW THE FAMILY PLAN WORKS ON ROUND TRIPS: 


* Head of family pays adult round trip fare. 


* Wife (or husband) and Children 12 to 21 each pays 
adult one way fare. 


* Children 5 to 11 each pays half the adult one way fare. 
* Children under 5 travel free. 


5 


Leave any Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday ... return any day. 
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S$ MR. R. J. McCDERMOTT (F-1-5) : 
. General Passenger Traffic Manager . 
7 1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri ° 
Bs Please send folders checked below that will help plan a low-cost trip via MISSOURI PACIFIC. . 
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Enjay now foremost 
butyl rubber supplier 


90,000 tons yearly production of Enjay Butyl, now available 
from its originators, will go into varied industrial products 


Enjay Company, Inc., a pioneer and leading supplier of petroleum chemicals, 
will market Butyl and supply advisory service in its applications. 


The low price and high-level performance of Enjay Buty] allow it to replace 
natural and other rubbers now used in industry. Enjay Butyl is the rubber 
that combines high resistance to aging... abrasion... tear... chipping or 
cracking ... ozone or corona... chemicals and gases... heat...cold...sun- 
light . .. and moisture. 





The new Enjay Laboratories, located at Linden, New Jersey, are equipped 
to provide expert technical assistance in compounding and adapting Enjay Buty] 
to individual uses and requirements. 





Distinctive properties 
and low price give 
Enjay Butyl wide 
industrial application 

















inner tubes are made of BUTYL because 1955 cars use Butyl for dozens of rubber 

BUTYL holds air ten times better than parts, because BUTYL has super-durable re- 
natural rubber. Its impermeability to gases sistance to aging or deterioration on exposure 
promises many uses. to heat, cold, sun, weather, and chemicals. 





High voltage electrical cables are made Tractor tires are made with BUTYL be- Protective clothing, tank linings, belt 


with BUTYL because BUTYL offers superior cause BUTYL gives low tread wear and high covers, hoses, and other equipment in con- 
corona and ozone resistance, combined with resistance to weather, cracking, cutting, and tact with chemicals use BUTYL because 


excellent heat, cold, and abrasion resistance. chipping. of its exceptional resistance to chemicals. 








GIANT TOWERS at a plant producing Enjay Butyl reflect the 
massive achievement of manufacturing rubber from petroleum. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 

and technical assistance on 

applications or supply of 

ENJAY BUTYL, write or phone 

ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 

MAIN OFFICE: 15 West 51st St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. PLaza 7-1200. 

pisrrict orrice: 11 South Portage Path, 
Akron 3, Ohio. 
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Official Answers 


ALL ABOUT A-BOMBS, FALL-OUT, 
DANGERS IN THE FUTURE 


Your Health? No Risk . . 


After all the rumors and alarms about ef- 
fects of this country’s A-bomb tests, the cold 
facts now are given by top U. S. scientists who 
have studied the problem at first hand. 

You get, in what follows, the factual an- 
swers to most of the questions now being 
asked. Result: You can stop worrying about 





Following are extracts from the transcript of hearings held 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U. S. Congress, 
April 15, 1955: 


Mr. Strauss [Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission]: Since the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
detailed report of February 15 last on the effects of high- 
yield nuclear explosions, there have 
been misapprehensions and specu- 
lation in some quarters which have 
tended to confuse the effects de- 
scribed in that report with the effects 
of the atomic tests currently being 
conducted in Nevada. 

The February 15 report dealt with 
the March 1, 1954, explosion of a 
so-called H-bomb at Bikini atoll in 
the Pacific. The Bikini device pro- 
duced an explosive force equal to 
millions of tons of TNT and de- 
posited its radioactive fall-out over 
an area of several thousand square 
miles. Such high-yield thermonu- 
clear weapons as the one which 
formed the basis of the February 15 report are not tested in 
Nevada or elsewhere within the continental United States. 
Therefore, the effects described in that report do not apply to 
any atomic tests conducted in Nevada. 

While it is true that there are radioactive particles in bomb 
clouds produced by the Nevada tests, this does not mean that 
dangerous radioactivity is scattered over off-site areas. 

It is completely erroneous to assume that every nuclear ex- 
plosion, regardless of size or point of burst, creates a fall-out 
danger over thousands of square miles and ranging several 
hundred miles downwind from the point of burst. This is not 
the case. The explosion at Bikini occurred on the surface of 
the island. The fall-out, therefore, resulted from both the 
tremendous explosive power and the fact that the fireball 
touched the surface of the earth. 

An atomic device of the type now being tested in Nevada 





MR. STRAUSS 
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. Weather? Not Affected 


effects of the tests on you or your descendants. 

The atom isn‘t generating monsters, isn’t 
causing tornadoes, isn’t endangering peopie, 
animals or crops. Exactly what is happening 
is explained in answers to questions asked by 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in Congress. 





»- detonated under the same conditions as those of the Bikini 


explosion would have produced only a very small fraction of 
the fall-out. Likewise, if the Bikini H-bomb had been ex- 
ploded high in the air, the particles would have been smaller 
and lighter than was produced by the surface explosion, and 
therefore they would have been carried by the wind over 
a greater distance. This would have meant that when the 
tiny particles finally drifted to earth, and perhaps much 
earlier, they would have lost most of their radioactivity due 
to decay. 

The yields, that is to say the energy release, of the atomic 
devices tested at the Nevada site are actually quite small by 
comparison with the thermonuclear weapons whose testing 
is confined to a remote area of the Pacific. 

Many of the weapons tested in Nevada are tactical de- 
vices, designed for use by the armed services against com- 


| paratively small, restricted targets. 


In fact, it would take several thousands of the smallest of 
these Nevada devices to produce explosive energy equal to 
that of the Bikini H-bomb, the effects of which were de- 
scribed in the Commission’s February 15 report. 

Since the first tests were conducted at the Nevada site in 
1951, more than 40 of these smaller atomic devices have 
been exploded. . 

So far as we are aware, no civilian has ever been injured 
as a result of these tests. 

I would like'to say here, however, that four members of 


| the armed services—all of them participants in the test opera- 


tions—did receive eye injuries on site, that is to say, at the 
test site, during the Nevada test operations, in the years 1952 
and 1953. 

I am advised that the Department of Defense informed 
the Commission of this at the time. I was not then a mem- 
ber of the Commission and had no knowledge of this until | 
read it in the newspapers recently. The events, as I have 
said, occurred two and three years ago. 

The Department of Defense advised that three of the mili- 


\ tary personnel received only minor eye injuries, and the 


\ fourth suffered serious eye injury through negligence in dis- 
\regarding safety instructions. 
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HAVE ATOM TESTS 
BEEN CAUSING CASUALTIES? 


Rumor: Many have been injured in atomic tests. 
It’s kept hushed up. 

Fact: © No civilian has ever been injured by any 
nuclear explosion inside U.S. 


® Four soldiers, out of thousands participating, have 
been hurt in A-bomb tests to date. Three got minor 
eye injuries, the fourth more serious eye damage, 
all from light and heat of atomic explosions. 
Fourth man had disregarded safety rules. 


e U.S. technicians, natives of the Marshall Islands 
and crew members of a Japanese fishing boat were 
exposed to fall-out from an H-bomb explosion in 
1954. Some of these survived exposures of up to 
175 roentgens of ,radiation. Average exposure of 
American people from all nuclear tests in the 
world through February, including Russia’s, is 
about one tenth of one roentgen, or the same as 
you get in a chest X ray. 











WILL TESTS PRODUCE “FREAKS” 
IN THE FUTURE? 


Rumor: Radioactive fall-out from current atom 
tests will produce a race of monsters in years to 
come. 

Fact: @ For each 1 billion genes, which control the 
characteristics of future babies, genetic tests with 
animals indicate that about 5,000 normally will 
show some change in each generation. If the 1 bil- 
lion genes are exposed to 1 roentgen of radiation, 
about 100 to 200 additional genes will undergo 
change. Not even this small change is likely to 
appear from test radiation, which in U.S. has 
totaled an average of one tenth of one roentgen 
since first tests began. 


e Any changes that might appear in future genera- 
tions as a result of current tests, in other words, 
would be far too infrequent for detection without 
extremely close records, if then. 











Source: AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss and Dr. John Bugher, AEC medical director 


These few regrettable accidents must be related, however, 
to the many thousands of personnel engaged in the tests who 
have received no injury from the tests themselves. 

Senator Anderson [Clinton P. Anderson (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, chairman of the Committee]: Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure we appreciate that statement because there has been 
some public questioning about it. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that these injuries were not due to radiation but due 
to light? 

Mr. Strauss: . . . Can Dr. Bugher confirm that? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Dr. Bugher [John C. Bugher, M.D., director, division of 
biology and medicine, AEC]: Light and heat, yes, sir. 

Senator Anderson: Mr. Cole. 

Representative Cole [W. Sterling Cole (Rep.), of New 
York]: Mr. Strauss indicated that only four military person- 
nel had been injured. In order that the record may be com- 
plete, does that mean that no civilian employes operating in 
connection with the tests were injnred, and that the four 
military constitute all personnel who have suffered injuries? 

Mr. Strauss: That is my understanding, Mr. Cole. As a re- 
sult of the tests, I believe that there have been what I would 
call ordinary industrial injuries—a person tripping over a 
wire or having a piece of heavy material fall on his feet, or 
things of that sort... 

Representative Cole: . . . Do you mean that all of the 
persons injured by reason of radiation in connection with 
the tests were the four military personnel to which you have 
- made reference, and no civilian employes or participants 
were injured? 

Mr. Strauss: That is my information, Mr. Cole. 

Representative Hinshaw [Carl Hinshaw (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia]: I understand, Mr. Cole, they were not injured by 
radiation, but by light and heat... . 

Senator Anderson: I think what Mr. Cole is trying to get 
to, that was an inclusive list regardless of the cause. 

Mr. Strauss: I believe a purist would say that light and 
heat are also radiation, Mr. Cole. In using the term “radia- 
tion” I am assuming that we mean neutrons or gamma radia- 
tion from the blast itself. 
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Source: AEC geneticist Dr. E. L. Green and Dr. John Bugher, AEC medical director 


The Commission’s staff has’ reported, on the basis of its 
nation-wide monitoring, that the radioactive fall-out from 
the Nevada tests, even communities nearby the site, has 
never in any instance approached a level which is hazardous 
to health. 

The fall-out experienced by most American cities has 
barely added to the level of nature’s normal background 
radiation which is always present in the soil, water and air. 

In this connection it is worth noting that radiation above 
normal background levels sometimes has been detected 
when no atomic tests have occurred. This is due to “cosmic 
showers,” those periodic phenomena of nature which have 
been occurring for a millennium perhaps without any known 
danger to the human race. 

a & o 

The Commission’s February 15 report stated: 

“In general, the total amount of radiation received 
by residents of the United States from all nuclear detona- 
tions to date, including the Russian and British tests 
and all of our own tests in the United States and the 
Pacific, has been about one-tenth of one roentgen. [A 
roentgen is the unit of quantity of X rays.] This is only 
about 1/100th of the average radiation exposure inevi- 
tably received from natural ce yses by a person during his 
or her reproductive lifetime. It is about the same as the 
exposure received from one chest X-ray.” 

That statement, as you will note, referred to all tests of all 
types of nuclear weapons by all countries to date. If we 
refer only to the current tests being conducted at the Nevada 
site we must speak—not of roentgens or even one tenth of 
a roentgen—but of milliroentgens, that is to say, thou- 
sandths of a roentgen. 

During the Nevada test series the radiation exposure from 
fall-out, outside the actual testing area, has been well below 
the level that would constitute any actual hazard to the health 
of exposed individuals. 

Generally speaking, the exposure experienced by the Ameri- 
can people from the current Nevada tests has been less than 
the radiation they normally receive every few days from nat- 
ural sources. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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. - - Atom explosion: ‘Radiation dissipated in seconds” 


I would like now to refer briefly to the matter of genetic 
effects. . . . 

oO °° co 

We know that the amount of radiation exposure from all 
nuclear tests up to now is only a small fraction of the ex- 
posure which occurs naturally from the soil, water and air. 
Moreover, in considering the effects of radiation it should be 
borne in mind that over the ages the human race has been 
subjected to the continuous impact of radiation by cosmic 
rays and other natural phenomena. 

Medical and biological advisers of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are of the belief that the possibility of serious genetic 
effects from the small amount of additional radiation pro- 
duced by the testing program is remote. 


= 2 ° 


For Genetics Research: 1.5 Millions 


. . . The Commission supports about one third of all fed- 
erally supported genetic research carried on in the United 
States and in addition is engaged in extensive research in its 
own laboratories. The Commission is spending approximately 
1.5 million dollars a year on genetics research alone. The 
Commission will continue its thorough studies in this field 
and will report its findings to the American people as here- 
tofore. 

Within recent days the importance of such studies has 
been emphasized by the announcement that the National 
Academy of Sciences will undertake a broad appraisal of 
the effects of atomic radiation with financial support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. This study is a timely undertaking 
and was discussed with the Commission before the arrange- 
ment was made. The Commission will facilitate this project 
in every way and will make available to the National 
Academy of Sciences the data which it has collected, both 
classified and unclassified. 

oO 2 o 

In conclusion, we must not lose sight of the fact that our 
security and the security of the free world is dependent upon 
the nuclear tests—both the testing of the so-called H-bombs 
in the Pacific and the smaller atomic devices in Nevada. 

These tests involve more than the developing of atomic 
weapons, important as that obligation is. They provide vital 
data, which can be obtained in no other manner, on which to 
build a sound and effective system of civil defense against 
the eventuality of an enemy attack. 

Soviet Russia possesses atomic weapons; there is no monop- 
oly for the free world. Therefore we have no alternative but 
to maintain our scientific and technological progress and 
maintain our strength at peak level. The consequences of any 
other course would imperil our liberty, even our existence. 

The weapons which we test are essential, not only to our 
national security and that of the free world; they have been 
and may well continue to be a deterrent to devastating war. 


o ° a 
Senator Hickenlooper [Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep.), 
of Iowa]: . . . Is it not a fact, Mr. Chairman, that after an 


/ explosion occurs a great deal of the radiation is dissipated 
\ within a very short time by decay, so that the initial amount 
of radiation that is generated by an explosion rapidly dimin- 
ishes in quantity and in intensity in a very short time? Is 
that correct? 
Mr. Strauss: In the space of seconds or less. 
Senator Hickenlooper: That is through decay? 
Mr. Strauss: That is right, sir. 
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Dr. Libby [W. F. Libby, member of the AEC]: I think a 
/\ more quantitative answer might well be given, Senator Hick- 
enlooper. The radiation dissipates at the rate of tenfold for 
every sevenfold increase in the age of radioactive prod- 
ucts. That is, at the end of seven hours the radiation level 
\ is one tenth the level at one hour, and at the end of 49 hours, 
\ or roughly two days, it is one one-hundredth of the level 
\at one hour. This is the law which it follows. So it dissipates 
/ quite rapidly. 
/ Senator Hickenlooper: In other words, it decays and ceases 
| to exist? 
Dr. Libby: Ceases to exist. 
° Oo = 
Dr. Bugher: . . . The forces released in even the smallest 
nuclear explosion are very great. Blast, light, heat and nu- 
clear radiation may be transmitted to considerable distances. 
In general, the danger diminishes 
very rapidly with distance, but it 
has still been necessary to caution 
people within direct sight of the 
proving ground not look at the fire- 
ball through binoculars, not to stand 
near windows at the time of expect- 
ed detonation and not to expose 
themselves needlessly to nuclear ra- 
diation. Some minor damage has 
been done; for example, window 
glass has been broken in Las Vegas 
and Indian Springs. A small number 
of horses and cattle which were graz- 
ing adjacent to the proving ground, 
at the time of the detonation, has 
been injured at various times. Radio- 
active fall-out has been readily demonstrable in many of the 
nearby communities and on one occasion there were a few 
small communities which received a total environmental expo- 
sure slightly greater than the announced operational guide. . . . 
Some claims for damage have been made. These have all 
been carefully investigated, and where the evidence has 
given a reasonable basis for the conclusion that damage had 
in fact occurred, responsibility has been acknowledged and 
compensation negotiated. In other instances it has been diffi- 
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DID FALL-OUT KILL OFF 
NEARBY HERDS? 


Rumor: Thousands of animals have died on ranches 
in the West as a result of atom tests. 

Fact: @ A few horses on a range just outside the 
Nevada A-bomb test site have been injured by 
bomb explosions at various times. 


@ Some cattle, grazing: adjacent to the proving 
ground in Nevada, also were injured by the ex- 
plosions and resultant radioactive fall-out. 


© Sheep that died in southern Nevada and Utah dur- 
ing and just after the 1953 atom tests were found 
to be victims of drought, and drought-induced dis- 
ease, rather than radiation. Some of the sheep 
were exposed to radiation from the atom tests. 
Exhaustive tests proved, however, that the radia- 
tion could not have contributed to their deaths. 








4 
Source: Dr, John Bugeher, AEC medical director 
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. « e Ocean contamination: “Within drinking-water standards” 


cult to determine the cause of losses which have been sus- \ 


tained. In these cases long and laborious studies have been 
undertaken. One of the best examples was the problem oc- 
casioned by the loss of sheep in southern Nevada and Utah 
during and following the 1953 test series and erroneously at- 
tributed to the tests. Examination of numerous animals, 
taken in conjunction with a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try in which the herds had wintered, made it possible to 
state the degree to which these animals had been exposed to 
radioactivity. It was concluded, from all of the scientific evi- 
dence obtained, that while there had been some small ex- 
posure of the sheep to radiation, this could not have been a 
contributing factor in the losses which the ranchers had 
experienced. 
oO = = 

Senator Hickenlooper: Your statement is: “It was con- 
cluded, from all of the scientific evidence obtained, that while 
there had been some small exposure of the sheep to radiation, 
this could not have been a contributing factor in the losses 
which the ranchers had experienced.” 

Was the prime or the chief cause of the loss determined 
by any branch or agency of Government? 

Dr. Bugher: Not fully, Senator Hickenlooper. The studies 
are still going on, because they deal with the problems of 
range management in the presence of drought conditions 
which obtained at.that time, and which have persisted to some 
extent since then. So that it has appeared that the problem is 
one of nutrition, a problem of a grazing animal turning to 
foodstuffs, that is, plants, that normally the animal does not 
browse on, and a complicated situation such as that. 

Senator Anderson: But, in any event, you are sure it was 
not due to radiation? 

Dr. Bugher: Yes, sir. 

The apparently high incidence of tornadoes during the 
spring of 1953, coincident with the testing of atomic devices 
in Nevada at that time, prompted a number of inquiries by 
the public as to a possible relationship. As a result, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Weather Bureau entered into a 
joint project for the purpose of analyzing all relevant factors 
of atomic tests for possible bearing on weather in general and 


tornadoes in particular. . . 
SJ e oO 





ARE ATOMIC EXPLOSIONS 
AFFECTING THE WEATHER? 


Rumor: Atom tests have been causing tornadoes, 
drought, heavy rains, or cold weather. 


Fact: © Weather Bureau study shows that fewer 
tornadoes have occurred in areas of A-bomb tests 
than in other areas. 


© Government carried out a careful series of tests to 
see if radioactive fall-out might be “seeding” 
clouds, causing heavy rains in some areas, drought 
elsewhere. The conclusion: There is no connection 
between A-bomb explosions and rainfall. 


@ One thunderstorm releases as much energy as 
about 13 average atomic bombs, so could not 
very well be caused by such a relatively small 
charge. 











Source: Dr. Harry Wexler, U. S. Weather Bureau, and Dr. John von Neumann of AEC 
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By means of the network of stations which has been 
operated for the last ‘three years and toward which the 
Weather Bureau has made a substantial contribution, in 
effort, it is possible to’ speak today with a sure knowledge 
of the degree to which radioactive material from weapons 
tests has descended on all parts of the United States. With 
the exception of certain atolls in the Marshall Islands, the 
United States has been the recipient of considerably more 
radioactive material than any other country of which we 
have knowledge. P 

= oO ® 

At the present moment the activity throughout the United 

States from bomb debris resulting from all past tests—that is, 


' not including the present series—amounts to 0.2 per cent of 


the natural radioactivity contributed by cosmic rays and 
radium and radon of the earth’s surface, together with potas- 
sium 40, the natural potassium 40, which is a normal com- 
ponent of all living things. 


How Oceans Are Studied 


Not only have the land areas been explored but exten- 
sive operations have been undertaken at sea. For years the 
marine biologists at the University of Washington have 
been studying the effects of the operations at Bikini and 
Eniwetok on the fauna of those islands. In addition to 
the Applied Fisheries Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the Commission supports marine 
work at the University of Hawaii and has constructed and 
made available to biologists a marine biological station on 
Eniwetok itself. 

During these recent weeks a team of scientists from Atomic 
Energy Commission’s health and safety laboratory and from 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanography and the University of 
Washington, Seattle, has been working aboard the Coast 
Guard cutter Taney under the command of Comdr. Albert J. 
Carpenter. This expedition has been measuring the residual 
radioactivity in the waters which have been flowing westward 
from the Marshall Islands since the “Castle” operations last 
spring. By employing very sensitive and precise instrumenta- 
tion they have been able to demonstrate the presence of small 
amounts of radioactivity for several thousand miles and have 
been able to develop new knowledge concerning the rate at 
which the waters of the equatorial current mix both horizon- 
tally and in depth. 

This expedition was conducted, first, as a part of the effort 
to obtain quantitative knowledge of the radioactivity pre- 
viously released and, second, to utilize the presence of activity 
as a tracer system for studying the ocean currents. This party, 
has now reached Japan, having worked the last few days in / 
waters in which they were unable to detect an increase in the 
background radioactivity. 

The maximum water contamination which they encoun-\ 


, tered gave about 120 disintegrations per minute per liter. Such 
_a figure as this is well within the stan drinking water 


| and for continuous consumption adopted b 


Totection and the corresponding 
international Commission. Studies such as this are complex / 
sfnce they must extend to the various living things and food 
chains that exist in the ocean. They become important to man, 
however, only when they involve such portions of the ocean 
life as he may use for food. 

This then is the environmental situation expressed in ap- 
proximate quantitative terms as it exists today from all tests 


heretofore performed. . . . 
We must distinguish general environmental effects from 
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. - - Radioactive rain: “No danger of that nature” 


Islands last March 1. Not only were Marshall Island residents 

. and task-force personnel involved but also a number of Japa- 

\nese citizens in a fishing boat. Among these were obvious and 

serious injuries occurring from general exposure of the order 

of 175 roentgen, combined with an additional skin exposure 

of at least 4,000 roentgens to the lower levels of the epidermis. 

This is of a completely different order of magnitude from the 

average exposure of the American people of about 0.1 
roentgen from all tests. 


f the accidental exposure of a number of people in the Marshall 


* oO oO 


The extremely complicated and difficult genetic problem in 
man constitutes a very important section of the studies being 
conducted in Japan. No firm conclusions can be given until 
the statistical work is finished, but it seems likely that some 
evidence of genetic effect will have been obtained among the 
more highly irradiated survivors at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
At the lower exposure rates, it is quite evident that no changes 
can be recognized. 

. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request Dr. [E.L.] Green 
to develop this subject somewhat more in detail. Dr. Green is 
associate professor of zoology at Ohio State University, on 
leave to serve the Atomic Energy Commission [as a geneticist 
with the division of biology and medicine]. He acts at Ohio 
State University as the faculty member directly responsible 
for teaching and research in genetics. 

Dr. Green: Mr. Chairman: The biological effects of radia- 
tion are not limited to the exposed individuals. Descendants 
of exposed people may show genetic effects of radiation. What 
we need is the best obtainable esti- 
mate of the magnitude of the genetic 
effects of radiation, taking into ac- 
count the results of research extend- 
ing over several years and also the 
various areas of uncertainty which 
still exist. 

Each living person is the product 
of the genes, or hereditary material, 
he received from his parents. Sev- 
eral thousands of genes are trans- 
mitted from parents to offspring, 
usually without change. A gene may 
change, or mutate, once in a while 
under natural conditions so that the 
genes of the offspring are different 
from those of the parent. This has 

{ been going on since life began. Radiation is known, among 
| other agents, to produce gene changes or mutations. The fre- 
} quency of mutation of genes is proportional to the amount of 
' radiation received by the cells of the sex glands. For genetic 
effects, the total amount of irradiation received before parent- 
hood is important, not the rate of exposure nor the duration 
\ of exposure. 

7 Genetic experiments with animals suggest that for a billion 
/ genes about 5,000 will mutate spontaneously or without as- 
/ signable cause in each generation. If the billion genes are 
/ exposed to one unit of radiation—i.e., one roentgen—about 

100 to 200 more genes may mutate. The average level of 

radiation from all tests of atomic weapons to date is about one 

tenth of this unit of radiation. 

Thus, instead of 5,000 mutations, there may have been 
5,010 or 5,020 mutations in a billion genes. A billion genes 
may be taken to represent about 100,000 organisms. It should 
be re-emphasized that these estimates may be either too low 
or too high, since they are based upon animal experiments. 

Gene mutations induced by irradiation are usually deleteri- 
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ous. Since the term “deleterious” has a special meaning here, 
it should be explained. The term refers to the effects of the 
genes on development, growth, and survival of individuals. 
It is also important to distinguish between two cases: first, 
when a gene with deleterious effects occurs in both parents 
and, second, when it occurs in one parent only. 

If a deleterious gene mutuation is induced and if an off- 
spring receives the same mutation from both parents, it may 
have a very low probability of survival. In large outbreeding 
populations of mankind, the chance of receiving identical 
radiation-induced mutations from both parents is very, very 
small. The occasions when this may happen as a consequence 
of present levels of radioactivity trom tests will be so rare and 
spread out over so many thousands of years that a detectable 
effect on birth and survival rates is unlikely. If an offspring 
receives a deleterious mutation from only one of its parents, 
it may be totally unaffected, or in a few cases it may show 
some observable harm, or its chance of survival may be re- 
duced by 5 or 10 per cent. This is the more important case. 
Numerically these may still be so few as to be lost among the 
varied types of offspring being produced as a consequence of 
genetic and other causes. So long as the amount of radiation 


is low, the genetic risk is correspondingly low. 
* * ° 


Aftereffects of Atom Tests 


Senator Anderson: Some few days ago there was a story in 
the paper that there had been radioactive rain in New Or- 
leans. Somebody worried that there might be so much radio- 
activity it might be harmful. You would have been able to 
find that out if there had been, would you not? 

Dr. Bugher: Yes, sir. 

Senator Anderson: And the fact there has not been a situa- 
tion of that nature surely indicates that across the country as 
a whole there has been no danger of that nature from these 
tests? 

Dr. Bugher: Once one gets remote from the test site itself, 
the real danger to people rapidly falls off. 

/ Senator Anderson: I am not trying to confine it to the very 

/ narrow area around the test site. There may be some slight 
danger there. But away from the test site there has been, as 
a result of these tests in Nevada, no exposure of the American 
public that would unduly jeopardize health? 

Dr. Bugher: No, sir. 

\ Senator Anderson: Is that right? 
' Dr. Bugher: Yes... . 
Qo oO o 

Senator Anderson: Dr. Green, how many spontaneous 
mutations occur in man, if you can reduce it to figures at all? 

Dr. Green: The estimates vary for different traits in man, 
but a figure of 1 in 100,000 to 1 in 1 million gene reproduc- 
tions per generation may be taken as a reasonable figure. The 
figure I gave was about halfway between those two. 

Senator Anderson: Assuming a tenth of a roentgen exposure, 
which we have been talking about, would the increase be 
noticeable? 

Dr. Green: It would be so small that it would take very 
refined techniques to detect them, techniques which are 
ordinarily available only in experimental animals. 

Senator Anderson: How much radiation would be necessary 
before the increase would be detectable, or at least noticeable? 

Dr. Green: We have frequently spoken of the amount of 
radiation necessary to double the mutation rate. This is a 
sometimes convenient way of referring to the necessary radia- 
tion to increase the mutation rate sufficiently to be detectable. 
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» «+ “Uranium and thorium in earth’s crust have radioactivity” 


This amount of radiation has been estimated as surely less 
than 100 roentgens; 30 to 60 roentgens probably would do it. 
If you want a single figure, 50 roentgens might at this point 
be taken as the amount of radiation necessary to double the 
mutation rate. That is very much larger than— 

Senator Anderson: In other words, 300 to 800 times as 
much as they are now exposed to, in order to double this rate? 

Dr. Green: Yes, sir. 

Senator Anderson: So that the possibility is pretty remote 
of it happening in the near future? 

Dr. Green: Yes, sir. 

+ Bod od 

Representative Cole: Can you explain that in a sentence 
or two in a way that a layman can grasp why it is that muta- 
tions caused by irradiation are more likely to be deleterious 
than beneficial? 

Dr. Green: The present living forms are a product of many, 
many years of evolution. They may be regarded as comprised 
of genes that have survived in natural selection over these 
many years. Any damage, any external force that acts upon 
this highly adjusted mechanism, may .be expected to damage 
it rather than improve it. 

Representative Cole: I judge by that, then, you conclude 
that man has improved himself, he has gone just as “fur” as 
he can go, and any changes that may occur from here on are 
bound to be deleterious. 

Dr. Green: This would be very difficult to speculate on, 
and I would rather not. 

Representative Hinshaw: Reference has been made fre- 
quently in the course of this hearing to the radioactivity of 
the natural environment. . . . What is that amount of radio- 
activity in the terms of milliroentgens or roentgens, or other 
term that you want to employ... ? 

Dr. Libby: I will attempt to answer your question, Mr. 
Hinshaw. 

The natural background consists of several different sources 
of radiations. The body has in it the element potassium, and 
all potassium has a slight degree of radioactivity. That is, 
the potassium isotope has a half life of about 1 billion years. 

Representative Hinshaw: Did you say 1 billion? 

Dr. Libby: Yes. So about 35 
milliroentgens per year, if my calcu- 
lations are right—I have been calcu- 
lating recently on the question you 
ask—about 35 milliroentgens per year 
are received from the potassium 
alone in the body. 

The uranium and thorium which 
occur in the earth’s crust have addi- 
tional amounts of raclioactivity. This, 
of course, depends upon the nature 
of the soil. If you take a granite rock 
—if I remember the numbers cor- 
rectly—the thorium in the granite 
rock will expose a person who is not 
shielded in any way, who is walking 
around on the surface of the granite 
rock, to about 40 milliroentgens per year, or slightly more 
than the body potassium. 

The uranium in the granite rock and the radium adds, I 
think it is, about 20 milliroentgens. 

Then, on top of this, the cosmic rays which reach to the 
sea level despite the great thickness of the atmosphere—they 
are very energetic and do reach to the sea level—the cosmic 
rays add another contribution which, I believe, is in the order 
of 25 milliroentgens per year. 


DR. LIBBY 
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It is very interesting to know that the cosmic rays vary 
strongly with altitude, and at an altitude—if I remember the 
numbers correctly—at the altitude of Denver the factor of 
increase is such that the total background radiation would be 
double. In other words, rising from a total at sea level of the 
order of 100 milliroentgens per year, or 130 milliroentgens 
per year on the granite-rock assumption, living on granite 
rock at the level of Denver, something over 200 milliroentgens 
per year would be the natural background, the increase be- 
ing due entirely to cosmic rays. 

We have, in addition, the fact that even though granite 
is the hottest rock, so to speak, nothing is very cool. The 





IS FALL-OUT FROM NEVADA 
TESTS DANGEROUS? 


Rumor: Radioactive fall-out from some tests at 
Nevada, like the big H-bomb test in the Pacific 
last year, could be dangerous over thousands of 
square miles. That’s why tests are delayed until 
weather is right. 

Fact: © No big H-bomb tests have been, or will be, 
carried out within the continental United States. 
The Pacific H-bomb test, which caused the big fall- 
out pattern, was the equivalent of several thousand 
A-bombs of the type usually tested in Nevada. 


@ Amount of radioactivity exposure experienced by 
the American people from the current Nevada 
tests has been less, generally speaking, than the 
radiation they normally receive every few days 
from natural sources. 











Source: AEC Chairman Lewis L, Strauss 


most favorable soils run about a quarter of granite. So even 
with these the intensity of background radiation is very 
considerable, and, of course, the cosmic rays are not affected 
by this. 

The sea and the rivers are lower in background contamina- 
tion than the soils. So the background exposure of sailors is 
much lower than that of people living on the land. 

There are endless variations of this background question, 
but I think I have mentioned the principal contributing fac- 
tors of any importance. 

Representative Hinshaw: You speak of background radia- 
tion as being the radiation of the natural environment? 

Dr. Libby: Yes. 

Representative Hinshaw: And I believe, if one adds up 
your first set of figures, he comes to approximately 100 milli- 
roentgens for the normal radiation background of the natural 
environment that goes on all the time at around sea level or, 
say, the level of Washington. 

Dr, Libby: That is right. 

Representative Hinshaw: And then you say on the order of 
200 milliroentgens at the elevation of Denver, which is 5,000 
feet, approximately? 

Dr. Libby: That is right. 

Representative Hinshaw: And that goes on all the time, 
and has gone on since time immemorial, I guess, and prob- 
ably will, and was increased in early times by the fact that 
less decay had taken place at that time. Is that correct? 

Dr. Libby: Yes. 

Representative Hinshaw: Then I would assume from your 
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..- “We have been having radiation for millions of years” 


statement and that of Dr. Green that if there have been 
mutations in the species, they have been due to this normal 
background radiation over the ages. Is that true? 

Dr. Green: And other factors. 

Dr. Libby: There are probably other factors which cause 
mutation, I believe, in addition to radiation. Chemical agents 
can cause mutation. 

Representative Hinshaw: But the mutations incurred by 
radiation have been going on for millions and millions of 
years due to this same radiation background that we speak 
of; is that right? 

Dr. Libby: Yes, sir. I think that is correct. 

Representative Hinshaw: And I believe you say in the 
course of your statement that there has been an increase of 
maybe a tenth of 1 per cent in the general radiation back- 
ground due to fall-out from the 40 or so atomic tests that 
have already taken place? 

Dr. Libby: A very small fraction. The increase is a very 
small fraction of the background. 

Representative Hinshaw: Very small. That is in the nature 
of a tenth of 1 per cent or less? 

. * o 

Mr. Eisenbud [Merril Eisenbud, director, AEC health and 
safety laboratory]: As far as I know, except for the immediate 
region of the Nevada test site, this increase is not demon- 
strable by normal instrumental procedures. 

Representative Hinshaw: And there is enough difference 
from place to place so that it would be almost undetectable? 

Dr. Libby: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eisenbud: And from hour to hour. 

Representative Hinshaw: That is correct, is it? 

Dr. Libby: Yes, sir. The variations from one locality on the 
earth to another are much larger than the total intensity of 
our fall-out. 

Representative Hinshaw: I think that explains a great deal, 
Mr. Chairman. We have been having radiation for millions 
of years, and the amount of increased radiation due to the 
atomic tests is almost undetectable. 


Pacific, Nevada Tests Confused 


Senator Anderson: . . . I would like to return, Mr. Chair- 
man, to your statement where you mention the fact that the 
Bikini device [H-bomb] produced a radioactive fall-out over 
an area of several thousand square miles. And the figure, I 
believe, was given once of something like 7,000 square miles. 
Is that tied in any way to the discussion we have been having 
here of normal radioactive exposures from these tests at 
Las Vegas? 

Mr. Strauss: No, Mr. Chairman, and I am very happy that 
you have asked the question. The point I was trying to make 
in my statement, and perhaps failed to make, was that there 
has been a confusion between the results of the high-yield 
thermonuclear test in the Pacific and the quite low-yield 
devices that are tested at the Nevada proving grounds. 

Senator Anderson: That is what I am trying to get to, Mr. 
Chairman. I would not want someone to leave here with the 
impression that if a small device is tested at Las Vegas, there 
can be fall-out in a cigar-shaped pattern over 7,000 square 
miles. 

Mr. Strauss: It would take many thousands, several thou- 
sands, of such devices as have been tested in Nevada to equal 
the energy release and fall-out that occurred in Bikini... . 

Representative Cole: Mr. Chairman, I just want to clarify 
what I think is a misunderstanding I have had with respect 
to Dr. Green’s statement to the effect that mutations caused 
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by irradiation are deleterious. Is that peculiar only to the 
mutations caused by irradiation, or may that also be said with 
respect to mutations irrespective of cause? Or is it more likely 
that the mutations would be deleterious than beneficial? 

Dr. Green: New mutations, no matter from what source, 
may be largely—usually are—deleterious. 

Representative Cole: Thank you very much. I find that I 
did misunderstand your statement. I thought you emphasized 
deleterious effect from irradiation because of the peculiarities 
of irradiation itself. 

Before we release Dr. Bugher, on the question of strontium 
90, may I inquire if that is a product of the atomic age? 

Dr. Bugher: Yes, Mr. Cole, it is entirely a product of the 
atomic age. 

Representative Cole: And you estimate that strontium 90 
now in existence is about one one-thousandth of a dangerous 
proportion? 

Dr. Bugher: It is less than that on the average, but the very 
maximum we have been able to find is less than one one- 


rr thousandth. 


| 


Representative Cole: Does that mean that if atomic tests 
and explosions continue at the rate that they have in the last 





IS U.S. USING ASIANS 
AS GUINEA PIGS? 


Rumor: The United States is deliberately testing its 
big bombs in the Pacific, where the radioactive 
fall-out will blow across Asia, debilitate people 
there, leave Americans unharmed. 

Fact: @ Except for a few islands right near the Mar- 
shalls, the U.S. actually has received more radio- 
active debris from atomic tests than has any other 
country, as far as AEC knows. 


e Even so, debris-caused radioactivity in this coun- 
try, highest in the world, serves to increase the 
normal “background” radioactivity by only two 
tenths of 1 per cent. 











Source: Dr, John Bugher, AEC 


/ few years since the atomic age, that civilization can feel 


secure for approximately a thousand years? Is not that ap- 
proximately a reasonable assumption? 

Dr. Bugher: It is very reasonable, Mr. Cole. The point is 
that this material also decays in time, so that what actually 
develops is an equilibrium. It does not continue to accumu- 
ate indefinitely. There would be no prospect any time what- 
ver of the amount of strontium 90 reaching a level which is 

uch more than it is right now, even though tests were to 
continue uniformly, indefinitely in the future. 

Representative Cole: That is a very, very comforting state- 
ment to hear, if I understand correctly what you have said. 
Would that same statement be true if atomic explosions were 
accelerated many, many, many times over what have occurred 
in the last five years? 

Dr. Bugher: If we have a very large acceleration of rate, 


then there would be a gradual build-up to a new equilibrium 


level, which would be appreciably above what it is now or 

what it will be, but it would take a very large number to 

bring an equilibrium level of strontium 90 up to a point where 

we would have reason to expect it can actually be damaging. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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..- “Climatic effect is not present” 


Representative Cole: Is there any reason for civilization to 
be concerned with respect to damage, harm, because of 
strontium 90? 

Dr. Bugher: It depends on the meaning of “concern,” Mr. 
Cole. If you say, is there any reason to fear for civilization 
from strontium 90 at any foreseeable level of activity, no. . . . 

I have estimated that the equilibrium level of strontium 90 
would have to be raised between 100,000 and a million 
times over what it is now before we could expect to de- 
tect any change in human pathology and disease due to 
/ an isotope. 

Dr. Libby: I think it might be interesting to add, but the 

trontium 90 has no genetic effect. 

Dr. Bugher: That is right. 

Dr. Libby: It goes to the bones, you see, which have no 
genetic significance. I thought maybe the record might be 
clearer if that statement were in there. 

Representative Cole: Just to take a minute more to get an 
understanding of what you mean when you say strontium 90 
will build up an equilibrium, does that mean a degree of 
tolerance to the human system? Or what do you mean by an 
equilibrium? 

Dr. Bugher: No, sir. It derives from the physical situation. 
You are getting a steady increase, but the material that is 
formed itself continues spontaneously to decay or decrease. 

Representative Cole: But you have indicated strontium 
90 has a very long half life. 

Dr. Bugher: Twenty years. 

Representative Cole: Only 20 years? 

Dr. Bugher: Yes. So that, in the terms of centuries and so 
on, this is a very short time, of course. In the lifetime of an 
individual it is important as a period of decay. 

Representative Cole: At any rate, as one charged with the 
responsibility of the health and safety of the American people 
and civilization generally, are you seriously disturbed by the 
hazard of strontium 90? 

Dr. Bugher: No, sir, not actually. 

> 2 o 


Atom’s Long-Range Effects 


Senator Anderson: Dr. Von Neumann, I wonder if you 
might just put into the record any comments you may wish 
to make on long-range effects on weather of atomic-energy 
explosions and nuclear detonations generally. Will it affect 
our weather very materially? Or will it take a very substan- 
tial amount to affect our weather? 

Dr. Von Neumann [John von Neumann, member of the 


AEC]: It will probably take a great deal more than what | 


has happened so far. .. . 

The energy involved in an atomic bomb is large by ordi- 
nary concepts, but not very large from the point of energies in- 
volved in climate and meteorology. I think one inch of rain 
over the State of Pennsylvania corresponds to 2,000 megatons 
[a megaton is 1 million tons]. 

However, what is a very great effect is if you put a pall of 
dust over the earth, it excludes sunlight and thereby has es- 
sentially cooling effects. This is a known phenomenon. 

A large volcano, Krakatoa, erupted in the nineteenth cen- 
try. Krakatoa reduced the solar heating of the earth by some- 
thing between 5 and 10 per cent over three years. It has 
been calculated that one eruption like this every year would 
be enough to bring back the conditions of the last ice age. 
We have reason to believe that the amount of material thrown 
up by Krakatoa was about 100 times more than that of the 
largest nuclear explosion so far. About 100 times more ma- 
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terial of small particles was shunted in this case into the 
atmosphere than the largest nuclear explosion today. This 
means that on the scale of the way things are going now it 
is not conceivable there should be any large-scale effect of 
this kind. It is very true, if one wanted systematically to 
affect the climate, one could explode nuclear bombs and it 
would have much larger effect. But this is not the way it is 
done. Therefore, at this moment large-scale climatic effect 
is not present. 

Representative Cole: How many Krakatoas did you say 
would bring about the ice age? 

Dr. Von Neumann: Usually it is believed about one a year. 

Representative Cole: One a year? 

Dr. Von Neumann: Yes, it would take a little while. 

Representative Cole: If the time ever should come that 
there would be nuclear or thermonuclear explosions to the 
point of a hundred a year, then in time we could anticipate 
the ice age? 

Dr. Von Neumann: We would notice real climatic changes 
after 10 or 20 years of that. But, of course, there are other 
effects you would notice a great deal long before that time. 

Senator Anderson: At least it has not done it as yet... . 

* ° Oo 

Dr. Wexler [Harry Wexler, chief, scientific-service divi- 
sion, U.S. Weather Bureau]: . . . There is a natural human 
tendency to associate two events occurring close together as 
cause and effect. This holds in many 
fields, but is particularly prevalent in 
weather. From time immemorial man 
has been exposed to the vagaries of 
weather, and in attempting to explain 
these has pointed the finger at many 
factors—astronomical configurations. 
plant, animal and insect manifesta- 
tions and in more recent centuries, 
at his own technological innovations. 

Successively, with the appearance 
of gunpowder, steam and gasoline 
engines, radio communication, the 
airplane and now nuclear energy. 
man has thus attempted to explain 
the vicissitudes of weather to which 
he is exposed. The interesting fea- 
ture of this historical process is that the variety of weather 
changes is equaled only by man’s inventiveness in trying 
to explain them. 

The advent of nuclear energy has convinced many people 
that here at last is a source of energy large enough to influence 
the weather. Probably part of this belief stems from the famil- 
iar mushroom cloud of an atomic explosion which to the 
untrained eye is similar to the well-known thunderstorm cloud. 
From this superficial similarity it is a small step to attribute to 
nuclear explosions any unusual weather occurring in the in- 
dividual’s neighborhood. So a nuclear explosion is blamed 
simultaneously for the heavy rains or drought, cold weather 
or hot weather, stormy weather or lack of wind. 

A few years ago the changing complexion of letters received 
at the Weather Bureau indicated a growing popular interest 
in atom bombs and possible weather effects. Accordingly, 
a study was initiated to poll the leading meteorologists 
about possible connections and to study the weather records 
for many years to see if weather occurring since the be- 
ginning of the atomic age differed significantly from that 
before 1945. 


DR. WEXLER 
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... “Fewer tornadoes in areas of the atomic clouds” 


Suggested influences of nuclear explosions on weather: Of 
the 80 or so replies received from these inquiries, about half 
indicated that the writers could see no possible connection 
between the atomic explosions and the ensuing weather. The 
others speculated that if there would be any connection at all, 
it would be along these lines: The atomic debris might serve 
as a cloud-seeding agent; that the radioactive nature of the 
debris might produce changes in the electric parameters of 
the atmosphere, and that this, in turn, might produce some 
changes in the more directly observable weather elements; or 
that the dust resulting from an atomic explosion might inter- 
fere with the amount of solar radiation reaching the earth. 
None of those who replied believed that the energy of the 
atomic bombs exploded in Nevada could have any direct ef- 
fect on the weather beyond the proving ground, and several 
volunteered arguments against this possibility. 

Each of the possibilities listed above was investigated 
and the results published in Science, the official organ of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in the Jan. 21, 1955, issue. A brief summary is given here. 


Results of Meteorology Study 


Cloud seeding: It has been established that in those por- 
tions of the atmosphere containing condensed moisture but 
a deficiency of ice-forming nuclei, one can actually alter 
the physical characteristics of certain types of clouds mainly 
by changing them to ice crystals. It appears that over 99 
per cent of the Nevada dust which is raised by the atomic 
explosions represents desert soil in an unaltered state. 

Analysis of this soil by the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center and Dr. Vincent Schaefer of the Munitalp Founda- 
tion reveals that the Nevada dust has very poor ice- 
nucleating properties. The Air Force tests further indicated 
that the ionizing properties of the radioactive debris appear 
to play no role in the precipitation formation in their lab- 
oratory. ... 

Electrical properties: The electrical conductivity of the 
atmosphere is altered locally when the radioactive debris is 
deposited on the ground, a fall-out or when the cloud passes 
overhead. The ionizing radiations from the deposited debris 
change the conductivity in such a shallow layer near the 
ground as to be insignificant when viewed in terms of usual 
atmospheric phenomena. 

The passage of the atomic cloud overhead, by increasing 
the electrical conductivity of the air, may interfere with the 
charge-separation mechanism in thunderstorms in such a way 
as to inhibit lightning strokes. We have not found any evi- 
dence to show that this has ever occurred. We feel that the 
presence of atomic debris while giving rise to detectable 
changes in local electrical fields plays no significant role in 
the weather. 

Solar radiation: In 1883, the catastrophic eruption of a 
single volcano, Krakatoa, increased the dust in the atmosphere 
sufficiently to cause a 10 per cent decrease in the intensity 
of solar radiation as far away as France for a period of three 
years. Whether or not the Krakatoa explosion and dust had 
any effect on world weather has not been determined. Noth- 

\ing like the Krakatoa dust pall has been observed since, 
jeither from volcanoes or nuclear explosions in Nevada or 
lin the Pacific. ... 

o o * 

. .. None of the scientists who replied to the inquiry about 
A-bombs and weather felt that the energy of the explosion 
itself could have a significant effect on the weather. 

Comparisons with natural phenomena suggest that the 
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y energy of an A-bomb, while tremendous compared with the 
energy of other man-made explosions, is relatively small com- 
pared with that of many natural phenomena. Even H-bombs, 
with energies several hundred times that of the nominal 
A-bomb, represent less than one one-hundreth of 1 per cent 
the energy of winds in the atmosphere. 

So much for the various hypothetical suggestions given to 
us as a result of our poll. 

Then there is another way of examining this question, and 
that is to compare the weather we have been having during 
the last few years with pre-atomic-age weather. 

It may be argued that the weather is being modified by- 
the A-bomb tests in spite of our finding no theoretical reason 
for believing this to be the case. It is therefore necessary to 
inspect climatic records to detect any changes in the weather 
that may reasonably be connected with the Nevada bomb 
tests. 

Tornadoes: The climatic element most often sited as hav- 
ing been changed by the atomic testing program in the 
United States is the frequency of tornadoes. The number 
of tornadoes reported in 1953 (532) exceeded the previous 
highest annual total by more than 200. A careful examina- 
tion of the system for reporting tornadoes reveals consider- 
able improvement since 1950, with perhaps the greatest im- 
provement taking place in 1953 and continuing into 1954; it is 
believed that much of the increase in tornado reports can be 
traced directly to these improvements in reporting. 

A study of the relationship between areas of radioactive | 
fall-out, or the presence of atomic clouds, and tornado oc- 
currences reveals that there were relatively fewer tornadoes 
reported in areas of the atomic clouds or areas of large radio, 
active fall-out than in areas of relatively small fall-out. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that the current spring has 
so far had about 50 per cent fewer tornadoes than in 1953, 
although there were twice the number of atomic explosions 
in Nevada this year than up to the same date in 1953. 


/ 


\ 
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Where Rainfall Has Been Short 


Precipitation: Parts of the United States have been ex- 
periencing a severe precipitation deficiency in the last few 
years. A drought, which began slowly in the late 1940s in 
the Southwest and more recently in the Plain States, is now 
acute in an area northward from New Mexico and Texas. . . 

* * oO 

For example, 1941 was an exceptionally good year. About 
twice the average amount of rainfall fell in that year, but be- 
ginning shortly thereafter, in New Mexico there has been a 
persistent deficiency of precipitation, such that only two years 
since 1944 have been either at or slightly above normal, with 
all the rest below normal. 

We note that beginning in 1950, which, incidentally, is 
the year before the beginning of the use of the Nevada prov- 
ing grounds, we have had each year below normal, so that 
perhaps an average of 70 per cent of the average rainfall 
has occurred in the last five years in New Mexico. 

Colorado had the beginning of a drought there emerging 
somewhat later than New Mexico. Their drought occurred 
somewhere around 1950. 

Kansas began in 1951, and looking back in the previous 
years for these three States, we do find that there have been 
years of drought. For example, the State of Kansas in the 
30s had a very persistent and prolonged drought—broken 
only by the year 1935—more persistent than the drought 
they are now having. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Why this change in a name so widely 
recognized and long established? 


To our many employees and customers 
—those who know us best—the change 
is a logical one . . . one that many felt 
was a long time coming. 


Our company has expanded its activ- 
ities and diversified its products until 
our former name applied only to a part 
of our business. It no longer repre- 
sented our new operations, which have 
grown beyond our important responsi- 
bility as a locomotive supplier. 


Look at last year, for example... 


In 1954, we introduced 18 new prod- 
ucts for the chemical, petroleum, 


ALCO 


A 118 Year Old Company 
Changes its Name 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY is now 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


power, railroad, and atomic energy 
markets. 


That alone underscores the obvious 
fact that we are no longer a specialty 
company but have become one of 
America’s broadly based industrial 
manufacturers. 


So today, this new name has been 
adopted to reflect the vigorous new 
company that stands behind it. To 
our many friends, of course, we have 
been known for years as “Alco” —now 
it is official. 


And we shall continue to produce tra- 
ditional “Alco” quality in our new as 
well as our long-established product 
lines. 














ALCO PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


FORMERLY AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 






Sales offices in all principal cities. Manufacturing plants in Schenectady, Auburn, and Dunkirk, 
New York; Latrobe, Pennsylvania; Chicago Heights, Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Beaumont, Texas. 
Sales Representatives throughout the World 
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Colorado has had also persistent droughts, one around the 
turn of the century and the others in the ’30s also. New 
Mexico has had droughts. The most severe would be back in 
1892 and 1904, but none apparently as severe and as per- 
sistent as this one now in progress in that particular area. 

It would be difficult to ascribe these droughts to nuclear 
explosions, inasmuch as the drought began some years be- 
fore that nuclear explosion in New Mexico, at least. 

Senator Anderson: That would indicate, Doctor, that the 
deficiency in Kansas now is as bad as the period in 193 








































world? 

Dr. Wexler: Yes, sir; in fact, even worse if we took these 
three years. We cannot find any other group of three years 
in the Kansas record having such a deficiency of rainfall. 

Senator Anderson: And the New Mexico situation starts 
really back in 1940 almost, and then just as persistent— 
steady from 1950 on. 

Dr. Wexler: From 1950 on. Each year has been below the 
normal. 

Senator Anderson: And the tests that started in Nevada 
were started in 1951. 


nn ociaaas. ; 








IS THE PACIFIC CONTAMINATED 
BY H-TESTS? 


Rumor: Waters of the Pacific are noticeably con- 
taminated, fish unfit to eat in some areas, as a 
result of H-bomb tests there. 

Fact: @ Extensive tests over the Pacific Ocean show 
the water definitely uncontaminated. The maxi- 
mum contamination encountered anywhere over 
the ocean was well within the standards for drink- 
ing water; water is completely safe to bathe in. 


@ No evidence was found that fish have been poi- 
soned or made inedible by contamination of the 
ocean water anywhere in the Pacific. 





- « - “Drought began before first nuclear explosion” 


when the dust bowl developed out in that part of the | 











Source: Dr. John Bugher, AEC medical director 





















: Dr. Wexler: Yes, sir. 
( Senator Anderson: So that was already in existence be- 
fore that started. 

Dr. Wexler: That is right. . . . We see for the country 

. as a whole that the past three years have been deficient in 
‘precipitation, that is, 1952, 53 and °54; and there again 
we have had periods of deficient precipitation for the country 
as a whole before, in the 1930s, and around 1925; 1893 to 
1905; but it appears for the country as a whole that these 
past three years have set a record as far as deficiency of pre- 
cipitation is concerned. I do not see any three groups of 
adjacent blocks together which give as low value as the past 
three years. 

Senator Anderson: Would it be possible that the use of the 
bombs in 1945 would have had that much of a delayed ef- 
fect? It would just be impossible, would it not? 

Dr. Wexler: Sir, I should think so. From everything we 
know about the mechanism of precipitation, any of the dust 
thrown up by that bomb would have been dispersed in very 
minute quantities, even if it did have some unusual potentiali- 
ties. 

Representative Hinshaw: The dust itself thrown up by the 
bomb should cause precipitation? 
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Dr. Wexler: Yes, sir, it should, if it is the right type of dust; 
( that is, if it had properties of changing, or introducing ice 

_ crystals into a cloud. 

\ * e# @ 

Representative Hinshaw: Presumably the moisture being 
raised from the ocean is just as much today as it was last year 
or the year before, and so it has to be dropped somewhere; 
but it is not being dropped, apparently, in the United States. 

Dr. Wexler: That is correct. 

Representative Hinshaw: But it must be being dropped 
somewhere else in the world... . 

| Dr. Wexler: That is probably correct, and the question is 
why is not it dropping in the United States. 

... We not only need nuclei and moisture for rain, but we 
|/ heed storms to come by to lift the air up to cool it to the dew 
point and cause clouds of precipitation to form. 

Weather patterns that we have been experiencing in the 
central part of the country have been such that the number 
of storms and the lifting mechanism necessary have been 
deficient. I do not believe it is a deficiency of nuclei; I be- 
lieve it is a deficiency of the lifting mechanism associated 
with storms. 

Representative Hinshaw: I read in the magazine Science 
that the thunderstorm was the equivalent of about 13 of the 
average atomic bombs. 

Dr. Wexler: Thunderstorms do differ in severity. 

Representative Hinshaw: Yes, but it is the equivalent in 
the energy release of about 13 atomic bombs of the Nagasaki 
type. 

Dr. Wexler: Yes. 

Representative Hinshaw: Therefore, the explosion of such 
a bomb in the United States would be like a small puff, al- 
most, compared to the energy dissipated by one electrical 
storm. 

Dr. Wexler: That is correct... . 

oO * o 


The World's Wind Patterns 


Dr. Wexler: . . . Precipitation in the northern part of the 
drought area has been near normal during the current test 
series, but the southern portion is still suffering. 

We do not know the ultimate cause of the persistent dry 
periods in certain localities. But it is known that the precipi- 
tation anomalies are part of a larger story—the. broad wind 
patterns circling the globe. Accompanying the dryness over 
the central United States last summer, was an unusually wet 
area over England and Japan, for example. No acceptable 
theory has been offered to explain how the Nevada tests 
could have such a profound effect on the entire northern 
hemispheric circulation. 

o o 2 

Senator Anderson: As I gather, you fail to find anything 
in theory, and then when you check the facts you fail to find 
any facts to support the theory if there had been one, so 
you are reasonably well convinced that it has not been af- 
fecting the weather? 

Dr. Wexler: Yes, sir. 

Senator Anderson: You understand, there are a great many 
people who have been disturbed by this period of drought 
that your chart clearly indicates exists. They naturally would 
like to find an explanation and they would like to find a 
“fall guy” if they could possibly do so; and your conclusion 
is that it is just not there. 

Dr. Wexler: No, sir. We have not been able to find any 
sign of it. 
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Ur small—like Paul Bennett 





Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 





If you’re a leader in your field—like 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, fa- 
mous for its chocolate bars and cocoa 
—Sensimatics can save you money by 
doing more accounting work in less 
time. They’re faster. 


Or, if you’re a local businessman—like 
Paul Bennett, owner of a thriving re- 
tail store in Phoenix, Arizona—a Sen- 
simatic can save you money by being 
four accounting machines in one. 
They’re more versatile. 


Why are they faster? How do they do 
so much? Let us explain: 


First of all, Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines are built with an 
exclusive mechanism—an interchange- 
able ‘“‘sensing panel” that guides each 
movement. With it, they’re more auto- 
matic, and thus faster on any job. 
And, each panel lets you do four major 
jobs at the turn of a knob. 

For Hershey, the speed of these 
machines means greater output with 


fewer people—on a large volume of 
accounting. . . . For Bennett, a single 
Sensimatic is a jack-of-all-jobs. It’s 
the only accounting machine he needs. 
Now—how about you? For a Sensi- 
matic demonstration (they’re in six 
series, from two to 19 totals) call our 
nearest office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Wherever There’s Business There’s 


| Burroughs 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 





Now! More luxury per mile... 








Meet fellow passengers in the smartly decorated lounge. As 
you see new faces and make new friends, relax in a sofa and 
ask your hostess to serve your favorite drink. You'll choose from 
TWA’s full selection of complimentary beverages. 











nore miles per hour! 















Just picture the most luxurious hotel you’ve ever seen 
flying coast to coast at incredible speed. That will give 
you some idea of the splendor that awaits you aboard 
TW A’s great new Super-G Constellations. 

You'll stroll through not just one—but four cabins. 
And everywhere you look you'll discover new luxuries 
»... wood-paneled interiors, the widest, roomiest chairs 
§ in non-stop transcontinental service, 3 beautifully ap- 
"pointed lavatories, handy baggage racks, adjustable 
‘teading lights and scores of other distinctive features. 


Even the nose of this new giant of the skyways is unique. 
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Fly the finest... nv tWA 


/SUPER- Cage CONSTELLATIONS 


Non-stop coast to coast 


LARGEST MOST LUXURIOUS AIRLINERS IN THE SKIES TODAY ! 


Equipped for radar, it can actually “see” weather a 
hundred miles ahead! 

Naturally, TWA’s traditionally superb service and 
cuisine match the luxurious setting every moment of 
your brief, swift trip coast to coast. You'll linger over 
each tempting course of a complete de luxe dinner, 
order your favorite drink whenever you wish. 

Plan to enjoy the supreme luxury and outstanding 
speed of TWA’s incomparable Super-G Constellations 
at no extra fare on your very next trip. Call your nearest 
TWA ticket office or see your TWA travel agent. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.$.4.- EUROPE -AFRICA ASIA 












STAINLESS STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 
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STAINLESS 
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High quality stainless sheet 
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and strip steel . . . for the product 
you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 








McLoutyw Stee. Corporation 
- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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UNIONS ARE STIRRING IN SOUTH 


Two big, stubborn strikes make 
people wonder what is going on 
down South. 

Labor leaders claim that South- 
erners have shown more sym- 
pathy with rail and phone strik- 
ers than used to be the case. 

Employers deny that the strik- 
ers have made friends. 

Question now is whether un- 
ions are planning a serious drive 
to organize Dixie. 


ATLANTA 
Here in the Deep South, where 
strikes never have been much of a 
problem, there is a growing feeling 
that unions are beginning to spread 
their wings and test their strength. As 
a result, these questions are being 
asked: 

Is the South heading into a period 
of labor trouble? Are unions getting 
ready to push a new organizing 
drive? What are the chances of 
unions getting a real foothold in this 
area that is attracting more and more 
industry from the North? 

These questions grow out of two major 
strikes that have affected large sections 





A SOUTHERN STRIKE. 
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Wave of Strikes 


of the South in the last month and a 
half. One strike, against the Louisville 
& Nashville Railway, stopped all the 
road’s passenger service and much of the 
freight service in the 13 States the L. & N. 
serves. In the other strike, telephone 
workers employed by the Southern Bell 
system walked off their job in nine States. 

Both strikes, by coincidence, started 
March 14, and both were accompanied 
by violence. In both cases, too, Gover- 
nors of the affected areas joined in de- 
manding that the strikers go back to 
work and submit their differences to 
arbitration. 

Answers to the questions now being 
raised in the South were sought by a 
member of the Board of Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report in talks with 
Southern employers and union leaders. 
His report follows: 

Union leaders, by and large, claimed 
more public support for their strike than 
they have received in most previous 
strikes in the South. Other unions seem- 
ed more eager to support them. There 
was talk of a general strike in Birming- 
ham in support of the railroad workers, 
although it never came off. But steel- 
workers in Birmingham left their jobs 
in a one-day sympathy strike. 

Employers watched the strikes closely 
for clues to union intentions and worker 
reactions. Some said they saw no indica- 
tion that workers were any more favor- 


Tests Employers Again 


able toward unions now than in the past. 
Others took the position that workers 
would almost surely be encouraged to 
join unions if the striking phone operators 
and railroad workers came out of the 
strikes with important gains. 

The union view. Labor leaders, in 
supporting their claims of more public 
support for the strikes, cited several sit- 
uations. 

The mayor of one town, they reported, 
turned over his shady lawn as a resting 
place for pickets when they were not 
walking up and down in front of the tele- 
phone exchange next door. In another 
town, the wife of the chief of police was 
said to have marched in the picket line. 
Merchants also were said to be more 
co-operative than usual in many cities. 

Ministers of one town in Tennessee 
were reported to have attended strike 
meetings, opening and closing them with 
prayers. 

In some areas, college students took 
part-time jobs to fill in for striking tele- 
phone operators, but at least two univer- 
sities advised their students not to take 
such work. 

Police in many areas, labor leaders 
said, took a neutral position in the strikes, 
in contrast to some earlier strikes where 
police and pickets frequently clashed. 
There were arrests, however, in some 
cases of violence. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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. BROUGHT THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILWAY TO A STOP 
wate leaders and ensheiene disagree as to how the public reacted 
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. » » gain in support 
of Southern strikes claimed 


After outbreaks in Alabama, Governor 
James E. Folsom was asked to call out 
the National Guard. He investigated, 
but did not send out troops. In some ear- 
lier strikes, troops were called out by 
Governors of Southern States. 

Support by the union members in a 
strike has been more important than the 
public’s reaction in many earlier disputes 
in the South. Strikes have been lost by 
the union because the members refused 
to walk out or decided to return to work 
before winning a contract. 

In the rail and phone strikes, leaders 
said, the union members supported the 
walkouts and declined to go back to 





—Black Star 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
...a telephone strike in nine States 


work even when the picketing dragged 
on week after week. A union official 
stated that only about 1 per cent of 
the members quit the telephone strike, 
citing this as evidence that this strike 
had received much better support from 
the workers than had a 1947 telephone 
walkout. 

The employer view. Among some 
employers there was a feeling that the 
strikes were doing the union cause more 
harm than good, not only among workers 
the unions hope to organize, but, also, 
among union members themselves. Their 
reasoning was expressed by one employer 
when he said: 

“Other Southern workers have seen 
how much these strikers have lost in 
wages. Whatever the strikers get in the 
end isn’t going to repay them for those 
losses, and other workers will keep that 
in mind when organizers come around.” 

(Continued on page 115) 











MARSHIANS AID 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
IN UNITED STATES 


Identification problem solved at fa- 
mous Morgan Park Military Academy, 
Chicago. Cadets now permanently mark 
equipment and supplies with inexpen- 
sive Marsh Stencils. 

Fast, legible stencil marking will speed 
your product handling, too. Low cost 
Marsh Stencil addressing eliminates 
shipping losses and delays. 

FREE: stencit cut with YOUR NAME, ADDRESS; 
and “The Marshian Story.” Clip this ad to business 
letterhead, with your name. MAIL TODAY! 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY, 
61 Marsh Building, Belleville, Ill. U. S. A. 6) 
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/ 
For People who 


get Thirsty 


People get a special “lift” 
from aclean,cool drink of 
water. And there are spe- 
cial Frigidaire Water 
Coolers for every need in 
offices, schools and busi- 
nesses of all kinds. 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers peyton 1, onic 
we Built and backed by General Motors 
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. . « Unions do not plan 
second “Operation Dixie” 


There was stress, too, on the fact that 
the telephone strike had caused very lit- 
tle interruption of telephone service—and, 
therefore, little inconvenience to the pub- 
lic. 

“The public,” said one employer, 
“hasn't shown much opposition to the 
telephone pickets because the pickets 
haven’t stopped the telephone service. 
There isn’t anything to be sore about.” 
His point was that a union can’t expect 
to make much headway with workers if 
it calls a strike that is ineffectual. 

The point also was made that many of 
the telephone strikers were girls with fa- 
thers or husbands to support them, and 
the reaction would be different in a fac- 
tory where workers were the sole bread- 
winners. These Southern workers, it was 
contended, would resist striking when 
their families needed their weekly pay. 

Railroad workers were looked upon 
as being in another category. As one 
employer put it: “They have been or- 
ganized for years and follow the orders 
of their leaders. Most Southern workers 
don’t want to be in unions and would 
refuse to take orders from labor leaders 
if they tried to call strikes.” 

What concerned employers most was 
the possibility that the unions, in the 
end, might be able to claim a victory 
that would inspire other unions to boost 
their wage demands throughout the 
South. But most employers interviewed 
said they did not expect any sudden 
growth of unionism in the South as a re- 
sult of the strikes. 

A new organizing drive? No evi- 
dence could be found that the results of 
the strike were encouraging unions to put 
on another organizing drive in the South, 
such as the CIO’s ill-fated “Operation 
Dixie” of a few years ago. That campaign 
met opposition from workers as well as 
employers. 

Future attempts to “organize the un- 
organized,” as union officials plan now, 
will be headed by Southerners and will 
be concentrated in a few key industries. 
The idea of descending on a community 
with large crews of organizers is to be 
abandoned. 

Looking ahead, union leaders predict 
the strikes are to be followed by some 
increase in organizing activity in the 
South. This, they add, can mean more 
strikes if employers continue to resist 
unions as they have in the past. 

In the railroad and telephone strikes, 
Wages were not an issue. Here is what 
those two disputes were all about: 

The L. & N. dispute. The strike was 
called by 10 unions representing 25,000 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Your safety -assured by electronics 


In emergencies, the outstanding reliability of Raytheon 


marine radiotelephones provides a sure link between you and 


the U.S. Coast Guard. Simple to operate and ruggedly con- 


structed, these completely new models also keep you in touch 


with your home, office, and other vessels. 


Leading marine dealers from coast to coast sell and service 
these radiotelephones and other fine Raytheon products. The 
thousands of yachts as well as commercial and naval vessels 
that use Raytheon electronic equipment testify that in the 


marine field Raytheon means.. 


. ‘Excellence in Electronics?’ 








FINER PICTURES, easier tuning, smarter 
style with the new Raytheon Star-monic 
TV. Huge pictures, sparkling decor 
colors. See it perform at your dealer’s. 





RAYTHEON RADAR ON YOUR BOAT — Ideal for 
boats over 40 feet, this low-cost unit adds 
new safety in storm, fog, darkness. Spots 
hazards as far as 16 miles away. 
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AMERICAN Service 








Protection 
Convenience 
Promptness 
Over-all Economy 
Meeting Tight Schedules 








Have you discovered the ease, safety, 
speed of NAVL display moves? Door- 
to-door delivery . . . little or no crating | 
... hence quicker get-ready, setting up | 
and dismantling. Make your next dis- | 
play move the North American way! | 


HELPFUL BROCHURE 

; on display moving free. 
Phone local NAVL agent 
or write North American 


Van Lines, Dept. US455, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


(a 








North American Van Lines, Inc., Gen. Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


THE LEADER IN LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 





More Agents in More Cities Than Any Other Van Line | 
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. . » Wages not key issue 
in rail, phone strikes 


“nonoperating” employes such as teleg- 
raphers, clerks, track crews and shop 
crafts on L. & N. and its subsidiaries. 
Crews who operate the trains refused to 
go through the picket lines, in most cases. 

The original union demand, filed 
against all railroads in 1953, called for 
a health-insurance program financed en- 
tirely by the railroads. Last year, a presi- 
dential emergency board recommended 
that a program be installed, with workers 
and carriers each paying $3.40 a month 
for the insurance. Most other railroads 
then signed agreements on that basis. 

The L. & N. took the position, how- 
ever, that it would not force its employes 
to pay part of their wages for an insur- 
ance plan if the employes did not want 
to join in this national program. The 
railroad contended that its own insurance 
program—already in effect—was as satis- 
factory as the union-backed plan. 

When the strike began, the union 
stated that it was seeking the original 
demand—an insurance program financed 
solely by management. The union argued 
that any arbitration proceedings should 
be based on the original demand, not on 
the compromise recommended by the 
presidential board. 

Several of the operating unions last 
week issued formal strike calls in con- 
nection with the L. & N. dispute, in 
order to protect their members—who had 
been refusing to go through the picket 
lines of the nonoperating unions. 

Telephone issues. The CIO Com- 
munications Workers, headed by Joseph 
A. Beirne, called the strike against 
Southern Bell Telephone Company after 
negotiations bogged down, mainly on 
nonwage issues. About 40,000 workers 
were involved in the walkout. 

The company demanded that the un- 
ion include a no-strike pledge in the 
new contract, pointing to 105 quickie 
strikes it claimed had been staged in the 
last few years. Union officials, in turn, de- 
manded ‘that the company agree to arbi- 
tration of all grievance disputes that 
might arise during the life of the new 
agreement. The union said no-strike 
clauses had to be accompanied by griev- 
ance machinery to handle disputes. 

The company said that it was willing 
to arbitrate most grievance cases but 
would not include questions that involve 
important management decisions. 

Before the strike began, the company 
offered raises of $1 to $4 a week. The 
union also was seeking to eliminate or 
reduce the differentials between South- 
ern and Northern pay scales in the tele- 
phone industry. 

(Continued on page 117) 


7 ARE YOU A ’ 
Big Spender 
--TOO LATE ? 


“‘Yes”’ is the answer every time you 
sign dollars away for pipe repair and 
replacement. A “Big Spender’’ be- 
cause the cost for maintenance and 
replacement of pipe comes much 
higher than the money spent for the 


| original installation. And “‘too late” 


because a little more for wrought iron 
to start with would have prevented 
your big spending later. 

Wrought iron users pay a little more 
initially, but the longer life of wrought 
iron pays big dividends on their in- 
vestment. Write Department Z for 
our booklet, Proof by Performance. 





A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 











-WHELAND - 


THE FOREMOST NAME iN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
AVENGER UNE 0 / 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 


HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
S TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 

“AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


FSTABLISHED 1866 


HE WHELAND 
‘COMPANY 


PEWATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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Labor Week 





Most Raises: 
4 to 6 Cents 


Recent wage settlements show little 
deviation from the increases of 4 to 6 
cents an hour that have been the most 
popular so far in 1955 in a wide variety 
of industries. 

Lever Brothers gave increases of 6 
cents an hour to the AFL Chemical 
Workers and to the CIO Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers. The raise was one 
of the first received by the newly formed 
CIO affiliate, headed by ‘O. A. Knight. 
This union was formed by merger of two 
CIO unions in the field. 

Armour Laboratories, at Kankakee, 
lll., gave a raise of 5 cents an hour to 





~Black Star 
CiO’S O. A. KNIGHT 


For a new affiliate, a raise 


the AFL Chemical Workers, as did Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Raises of 6 cents were given by several 
other firms. 

The Fort Worth plant of Convair, a 
division of General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, granted raises of 6 through 8 cents 
an hour to 1,200 employes represented 
by the AFL Office Employes Internation- 
al Union. A cost-of-living clause was 
dropped. 

The International Resistance Company 
and CIO’s Electrical Workers reached an 
agreement on a wage-guarantee plan that 
the union called an “annual wage” and 

company termed an “unemployment 
insurance fund.” 
_A pay raise of 9 cents an hour was 
fianted by the company, but it is to go 
into a trust fund to be used for payments 
to workers laid off in the future. 
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The railroad that runs by 
the customer’s clock... 








The symbol of 
fast, dependable 
freight service 


Fast coordinated schedules between the west 
and east ensure on-time delivery of shipments 


Plus flexibility for your special 
service requirements 


Plus complete tracing, reconsigning 
and stop-off information 


There are 44 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities for your conven- 
ience, all with teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 















Fs \uaret faxe ontario? 
BUFFALO? 
DETROIT LAKE it ———-—- 


N A ot TOLEDO | 


























Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST, LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 























GENERAL OFFICES . . . TERMINAL TOWER. . . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

















Go ahead and dream! Here’s the exciting new material 
to complement your design and engineering skill: 


REYNOLDS ALUMINU 





What Tubed Sheet Is: Tubed Sheet is actually 
two sheets of aluminum metallurgically bonded 
together so that the heat transfer passageways are 
in the sheet. These expanded passageways route 
gas or liquid wherever needed with greater free- 
dom, greater efficiency and at lower cost. 


Where this new concept in heat transfer ap- 
plies in transportation, chemical and petro- 
leum, construction and many other industries: 


Imagine the possibilities that Tubed Sheet offers in 
automobile radiators and air conditioning systems 


See “Mister Peepers”, starring Wally Cox, Sunday nights on NBC-TY 


REYNOLDS Sk ALUMINUM. 


BLANKING « EMBOSSING + STAMPING ¢ DRAWING ¢ RIVETING ¢ FORMIN@L 
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—perhaps even in future radiant heating systemg 
for cars! Or consider trucks and trailers with rej 
frigerating panels inside roof, sides or floor tq 
surround cargos with constant temperatures 
Take aircraft, too. De-icing applications in ski 
of planes; cockpit cooling systems; guided mi 
siles! Chemical, petroleum and petrochemical i 
dustries can benefit from Tubed Sheet in air cool 
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heating panel and solar heating systems can brin 
the advantages of Tubed Sheet to the buildi 
and construction industry. 


















































i] ingad consider this. Already design and engineer- 
cool#$ men are planning uses for this amazing new 


sringone! So go ahead and dream. Reynolds Tubed 
lding@teet is the exciting new material that can give 
r ingenuity a chance to really operate! 
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How Performance 
and 
Economy Benefits 


Have Been 
Proved: 


Refrigerator evaporators now be- 
ing produced by Reynolds for the 
appliance industry point up the ad- 
vantages of Tubed Sheet. Here are 
some already proved benefits: 


Greater freedom in 
tubing pattern designs 





Greater-efficiency because there is no loss in 
conductivity as tubing is integral to sheer 


=> og 
-_ 7 oe, 
mem Tams Jeunes hd 


Greater economy 





. - a 
through savings in V0, 
manufacturing we 
tions and in metal < : 
opera te a 
~~ 
Greater strength 
because there are no ~ 
tubes to pull away from eo 
sheet—passageways et 


can be flat or oval and ; 
placed closer together > 


for extra rigidity 
*. 


Reynolds Tubed Sheet is available 
with smooth surface or embossed 
pattern. Where desired, Reynolds 
Tubed Sheet parts can be furnished 
color anodized in a variety of eye- 
appealing colors. 


Get full details on Reynolds Tubed 
Sheet now. Contact the Reynolds 
office listed under “Aluminum” in 
your classified telephone directory 
Of... 


Write 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


FABRICATING SERVICE 
2084 South Ninth Street 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


SOHC OSHS EES HSEHSESEHSSEHSHEHHEHSEEEEEEEEE 


ABRICATING SERVICE 


@eoeeeseeseeeee 
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INGOLL SHAPING e TUBE BENDING ¢ WELDING ¢ BRAZING ¢ FINISHING 














Salimeealll 


=—We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHAT TARIFF 
FIGHT IS ABOUT 














Man, | could cry! 


“One day the Detrex man mentioned that 
metal cleaning and surface preparation repre- 
sented from “% to % of the operations in 


most metalworking plants. Well sir, | just 
didn't believe him and took a count to prove 
him wrong—only | didn't! In fact when | think 
of the money | lost because | paid so little 
attention to the importance of these opera- 
tions, | could really cry. 


“In our plant over a quarter of the operations 
performed fell into one of these two cate- 
gories. As a result, this metal cleaning business 
represents big money to us every year—even 
small savings on each operation represents 
mighty big savings And _ mister, 
Detrex cut our costs on nearly every one. 


overall. 


“Take our phosphate coating operations pfior 
to painting as an example. Detrex Paintbond 
is saving us hundreds of dollars per year 
because it goes so much further. At the same 
time Paintbond gives us a finer crystalline 
coating and thus a smoother, more lustrous 
paint finish. Salt-spray tests?... better than ever. 


“If you've never stopped to count the number 
of metal cleaning and surface treatment oper- 
ations in your plant (or the money you might 
save on them) chances are you'll be shocked. 


“Tell you what—the Detrex man in your terri- 
tory will make the same kind of a survey in 
your plant. Why not give him a crack at it? 
You don’t owe him a plugged nickel if he 
doesn't prove his point. What if he does?, 
you ask. Then he'll sell some chemicals and /or 
equipment and you'll save BIG dollars. How 
about giving it a whirl, today? You have 
everything to gain, nothing to lose.” 


Sernuice with «a Sauing! 





Dept. 116 e Box 501, Detroit 32, Mich. 


DEGREASERS e DEGREASING SOLVENTS e© WASHERS 
ALKALI & EMULSION CLEANERS ¢ DRYCLEANING 





EQUIPMENT e PHOSPHATE COATING PROCESSES 
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® There’s another fight on in 
Congress over White House 
powers to cut tariffs. 

® Some want to extend present 
foreign-trade rules; others 
would write in restrictions. 


What is Congress being asked to do 
about tariffs? 

Congress is being asked to extend for 
three years the President’s powers to cut 
tariffs. More specifically, Congress is be- 
ing asked to continue, to June 30, 1958, 
the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate tariff reductions with other nations 
under the reciprocal trade program. 


Is Congress probably going to give the 
President this power to cut tariffs? 
Congress is very likely to extend the 
reciprocal trade program in some form. 
There are many amendments being pro- 
posed, however, and a long fight is ex- 
pected when the measure reaches the 
Senate floor. Changes seem probable in 
the bill as it now stands. Some members 
of Congress would like to see the Presi- 
dent’s tariff-cutting powers limited. 


Where do things stand now? 

Present law allows the President to re- 
duce rates by as much as 50 per cent of 
the 1945 levels. The House has passed a 
bill to extend this program with changes. 
The Senate Finance Committee made 
some changes in the House measure 
and, by a small margin, voted down a 
proposal that would have provided for 
only a two-year extension. 


If the program is extended, can there 
be big cuts? 

Under one plan, most existing tariffs 

can be reduced. But there are some 

limits on the extent of cuts. 


What variations of the present law 
are proposed? 
Under one, the President cou!d cut tariff 
rates in stages of not more than 5 per 
cent in each of three years—a total of 
15 per cent. The House and the Senate 
Committee differ, however, on whether 
these cuts should be based upon 1955 
rates as of July 1 or of January 1. Under 
another proposal, the President could 
negotiate reductions in rates that are 
higher than 50 per cent of the value of 
an import. Another proposal would per- 
mit reduction in tariffs by 50 per cent of 
(Continued on page 121) 
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LIQUEUR 


BLENDED 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Crest of Quality 


“O11 Brands Inc. 


86 PROOF - NEW YORK 














When youre ol 


on pusiness - 
or pleasure 


In the heart 

of midtown business, 
shopping and 
entertainment 
centers 







E. L. SEFTON, President 
42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 


right at Grand Central 
ond B&O Terminals 
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We've Been Asked: 





1945 rates for certain little-imported 
items. This last method was approved 
by the House, but was dropped by the 
Senate Committee. 


What is the argument about? Why are 
the cuts favored? 

A number of arguments are advanced, 
some of them the traditional ones given 
through the years in favor of lower tar- 
iffs. It is contended, among other things, 
that lower rates would stimulate foreign 
trade, permit more imports and give 
foreign nations more dollars with which 
to buy American goods. It also is argued 
that increased foreign trade would help 
the economy of the free countries. 





GROWING number of industries have 
found Mosinee’s more than a quarter 
century of experience particularly valuable 
in helping to develop special papers to 
perform specific functions. They’ve discovered 
that Mosinee special papers help complete 
their product or processes faster, easier 
and usually at less cost. 


Get “More profits with 
paper — for laminations, 
protection, insulation, 


What are the arguments against cuts? packaging, fabricating, 
Opponents say that lower tariffs open 
the way for a flood of imports of cheap 


For details on how Mosinee special papers 
can help solve your problem — write or 
see your Mosinee representative. Find out 


or processing 
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foreign goods, many of them produced 
by low-cost labor; that this tends to put 
U.S. industries at a competitive disad- 
vantage, even threatening some with 
ruin, thus often throwing American work- 
ers out of jobs. Among opponents are 
some producers of textiles, glassware, 
chemicals, watches, oil and coal, elec- 
trical goods and metals. 


One of the bitterest fights for restrictions 
on an import comes from a group that 
claims imports of foreign oil are causing 
unemployment in U.S. coal mines. They 
favor limiting oil imports to 10 per cent of 
American consumption. Some members 
of Congress, with support of the State 
Department, are opposing such quotas. 


Are other safeguards provided to pro- 
tect U. S. industry? 

Yes. There are safeguards in present 

laws, with some proposals to strengthen 

the provisions. These involve the “escape 

clause” and the “peril point” provision. 


In simplest terms, the “escape clause” 
provides for withdrawal or modification 
of a tariff concession when a domestic 
industry shows serious injury, or threat 
of serious injury, because of increased 
imports. The Tariff Commission, when 
it finds that there is such injury, or 
threat of it, can recommend a higher 
tariff. The President can accept or ignore 
the Commission’s recommendation. One 
proposal would make it impossible for 
the President to override the Commis- 
sion’s findings in such cases except where 
national security is involved. 


Another requirement under present law, 
being retained, provides for the Tariff 
Commission to determine the “peril 
point”—the limit to which tariffs may be 
reduced without causing or threatening 
serious injury to a U.S. industry. The 
President doesn’t have to abide by the 
Commission’s limit. 
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how you, too, can profit more with 
papers by Mosinee. 






FOR LAMINATIONS (ae 





FOR INSULATION 
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Mosinee patented paper forms cut costs, sim- 
plify building. Lightweight, easily transport- 
able Mosinee slack-sized, reinforced papers 
now replace wood and other materials as 
forms for concrete pouring. This is only one 
of many instances in which Mosinee cooper- 
ates in Originating new papers to improve 
processing or production. 


i ae @ Plastics with Mosinee impregnated papers 


replace steel — make inside refrigerator door 
panels lighter, stronger, better insulated and 
able to take a smoother finish. Mosinee works 
with many manufacturers to develop exclusive 
formula impregnated papers to improve end 
products and/or components. 


Cable wrap of special Mosinee paper goes 
on easier, lasts longer. Made to manufactur- 
ers’ and UL specifications, Mosinee moisture 
resistant, extra-tough cable wrap offers a plus 
value. Specialized Mosinee production con- 
trols insure perfect uniformity, minimize 
crushed or cracked edges common in high- 
speed wrapping operations. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


DEPT. U © MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 





— specialist in industrial paper technology — 
makes fibres work for industry 
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More Millions Wasted: 


TOO MUCH FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Hoover Commission Tells How Military Could Save Big Sums 





In the military stockpiles— 

@ Army has 1.4 billion dollars’ worth of 
new clothing on hand—including a 10-year 
supply of WAC uniforms. 

@ Navy’s shelves hold a 60-year supply of 
canned hamburgers, at the rate now used. 

These are two examples of what the Hoover 





nam 


Commission found in checking Defense De 
partment handling of food and clothing. 

Conclusions: Buying methods often are 
archaic; distribution haphazard, unrealistic. A 
switch to up-to-date business methods, bet- 
ter management can save U.S. taxpayers 
about 340 million dollars a year. 








Following are extracts from “Food and Clothing in the 
Government—A Report to the Congress’ by the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, released April 25, 1955: 


Dimensions of the Problem 


Food and Clothing Activities in the 
Federal Government 


The large outlay involved in furnishing the food and 
clothing to over 3,000,000 men in the Armed Forces is indi- 
cated by the average of the 1954 fiscal year expenditures 
and 1955 fiscal year appropriations [about $1,292,000,000]. 

. . These sums do not include the cost of the necessarily 
huge management staff or most of the transportation, storage, 
and other charges. The total expenditure involved is much 
larger. . . . In addition, the total inventories of food exceed 
$200,000,000 and clothing $2,700,000,000. 

The dimensions of the problems involved are better illus- 
trated by the fact that the services must provide about 
10,000,000 meals every day and that they must provide at 
least 7,000,000 complete sets of clothing and other apparel 
each year while holding further amounts in reserve. Our 
soldiers and sailors are well fed and well clothed. The major 
problem before us is whether by an improved system of 
management the service can be made to weigh less heavily 
on our already overburdened economy. 

. od a 


Methods of Purchase 


The Congress, by the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, permitted agencies to depart from the long existing 
practice of requiring competitive bidding on all purchases. It 
provided for several instances in which procurement by nego- 
tiation would be permitted, and established certain basic re- 
quirements for the use of that method. 

° o 2 

It is significant that some nonperishable foods have been 
purchased by negotiation under emergency powers granted 
the President after the outbreak of the Korean War. The task 
force states that the use of the negotiation method under these 
emergency powers saves approximately $4 million per annum 
in the nonperishable subsistence field. However, expiration of 
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the emergency powers will necessitate a return to the “adver- 
tisement and bids” method. Savings in the same or larger 
proportions could be obtained on clothing as well as on non- 
perishable food. 

The task force . . . notes that the cost of operation of the 
“advertisement and bids” method has greatly increased with 


. the growth of Government needs. Moreover, the invitation to 


bid is a formal and voluminous document containing much 
legal detail, running as high as 25 pages and involving much 
expense in administration and distribution. 

In 1 year following advertisements for bids on clothing, 
202,000 invitations, with specifications and terms as to re- 
quirements, were sent out. Only 28,483 were acknowledged, 
and 7,947 bids were received, a little over 3 percent. 

2 oO co 

Another problem in the “advertisement and bids” method 
arises from the nature of the clothing manufacturing industry. 
The chamber of commerce reports that in New York City 
more than 5,000 establishments went out of business in | 
year and that of 5,000 new shops opened up, many were the 
old establishments under new names. By “advertisement and 
bids” the Government attracts the marginal operators, as 
many large manufacturers do not wish to disturb their civilian 
trade. Delinquencies in marginal shops are common, and 
bankruptcies force the Government to recover large quantities 
of cut cloth to be put together at a great cost and delay. The 
authority of the agencies to reject unreliable bidders is not 
clear in the law, and there is conflict in action by different 
agencies. 

The task force summarizes the advantages of the “notice 
of intent to purchase and negotiation of contract” method as 
applied to food and clothing as facilitating cheaper purchase 
where a short supply of a commodity exists and the “adver- 
tisement and bids” method raises prices and aggravates sensi- 
tive markets... . 

oO ° 2 

The task force suggests that the law be amended to permit 

all food and clothing to be secured by the “notice of intent to 


purchase and negotiation of contract” method. 
2 o ro 


Rotation Methods 


Our task force states that the rule of first in, first out exists 
but that it is not being obeyed in certain naval warehouses 
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.- « “Enough canned beef and gravy for 79 months” 


due to lack of surveillance inspection. It found much material 
that was overstocked and overage. 

The task force found that the 14 naval supply depots in the 
United States (which held both mobilization reserves and 
operational stock) had on hand in 1954, 886,020 pounds of 
canned hamburger. Of these, 97,643 pounds were bought in 
1950, 221,638 pounds in 1951, 289,658 pounds in 1952, and 
277,081 pounds in 1953. At the present rate of consumption 
of 1,233 pounds per month, this supply would be enough for 
719 months [60 years]. 

Similarly, the task force found in these same depots 1,330,- 
026 pounds of canned beef and gravy. This was bought as 
follows: 27,291 pounds in 1948, 1,989 pounds in 1949, 42,240 
pounds in 1950, 794 pounds in 1951, 636,242 pounds in 1952, 
479,670 pounds in 1953, and 145,800 in 1954. At the current 
rate of consumption of 16,898 pounds a month, this would be 
enough for 79 months. 

These depots have 721,123 pounds of canned ham chunks 
acquired as follows: 36,180 pounds in 1950, 210,600 pounds 
in 1951, 190,143 pounds in 1952, and 280,200 pounds in 
1953. At the current rate of consumption of 9,641 pounds 
per month, this could be adequate for 75 months. The man- 
ual of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy states 
that the estimated keeping life of canned meats and poultry 
is 24 months at an average temperature of 40 degrees F. and 
12 months at 90 degrees F. Significantly, until the study of 
the task force, the Navy had no information on the age of its 
overall stocks of foods. 

In addition, the task force was advised by the provisions 
supply office of the Navy that it had no program for utiliza- 
tion of excess and overaged operational rations and that the 
custom had been to throw them overboard after they had 
passed the allowable life. The task force states that accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Budget the value of these rations 
aggregated $9,928,720 as of August 1954. 

The Commission understands that practice was abandoned 
after discussion of the matter with our task force representa- 
tives and use has been found for these rations. 


Lack of Obedience to Defense 


Department Directives 


The task force insists that there is a lack of obedience by 
the services to the Department of Defense directives and 
cites the following examples: 

A Defense Department directive of January 1953 estab- 
lished a 4-months’ inventory of green coffee beans at each 
roasting plant. An inspection of the Army roasting plant 
at Seattle showed an inventory of 9-months’ supply of green 
coffee and a 3-months’ supply of roasted coffee. Fort Carson, 
Colo., received from the Ogden General Depot a shipment 
of 90,000 pounds of dry white beans, and consumption was 
less than 5,000 pounds of white beans per month. 

The task force states that a survey by the Department of 
Defense staff concerning subsistence supply was completed 
early in 1953. In April of that year joint agreement by the 
Army and the Navy was made for cross-servicing of non- 
perishable subsistence storage. The first such cross-serv- 
icing arrangement was made for the Naval Air Station 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., to be supplied from the Army 
depot at San Antonio, and this arrangement is working 
successfully. 

Despite this, no further similar arrangements have been 
made. In fact, the task force points out that the Navy even 
has opened a new distributing point at New Orleans in 
March 1954 which is providing nonperishable subsistence 
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for Navy installations at such places as Memphis and Dallas. 
Significantly, the naval air station at Memphis is but a few 
miles from the Army depot in the same city, and the naval 
air station at Dallas is not many miles from the Army depot 
at Fort Worth. According to our task force, these servicing 
arrangements seem to be inconsistent with Department of 
Defense Directive 4000.8. After studying the problem, the 
task force deprecates the attitude of the Department of De- 
fense on this matter. 








Department of Defense 


GOVERNMENT ISSUE 
Also: a ten-year supply of women’s uniforms 


This lack of obedience to directives continues despite a 
specific provision in DOD Directive 5025.1 (February 2, 
oo ee 


The Ration and Servicing at the Mess Level 


The base of all estimates of needed supplies is the ration— 
in military parlance, the food issued to 1 man for 1 day. The 
variety of foods needed, the volume to be provided, and the 
whole train of inspection, transportation, storage, issue, and 
preparation have for their end result delivered food at the 
mess level. 

But there is wide difference between the services, both as 
to the method of determining the size of the ration and its 
composition. The Army and Air Force have one ration, the 
Navy a different one, and the Marine Corps still a third. 

The Congress has long concerned itself with these matters. 
In the Army, the determination of the ration was delegated 
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... ‘Preparation and serving of food is weakest link” 


in 1901 to the President. The Army ration is based on a 
monetary allowance. The Navy ration was in 1933 specifical- 
ly determined by the Congress as to the kinds and quantities 
of food in the ration. This ration in kind was modified during 
World War II; but the previous method has since been re- 
stored except for smaller bases and ships where it is issued 
on a monetary basis. The Marine Corps ration is under the 
same law as that of the Navy. There is no legislative base 
for the Air Force ration, but by agreement it has adopted 
the Army ration. However, in June 1948, the Congress au- 
thorized a supplemental ration to personnel engaged in active 
air operations. 

The difference in the two major rationing systems is indi- 
cated by a study of our task force which showed that, reduced 
to a cost basis, the Navy ration exceeds that of the Army and 
the Air Force. Sampling of the two services at Corpus Christi 
showed that the Navy ration cost was $1.54 compared to 
$1.07 for the Army, and at Newport, R.I., the Navy ration cost 
was $1.34, whereas the Army’s cost was $1.05. 

The effect of the difference of ration on supplies is illus- 
trated by the following comparison of the ration factors, show- 
ing number of pounds per 1,000 rations of several basic food 
items for consumption within the United States: 


Army Navy 
Pounds Pounds 
Irish potatoes 532.60 824 
Beef 372.05 392 
Lamb 8.63 4 
Eggs 237.70 109 
Frankfurters 30.41 25 
Sugar 220.71 173 
Canned tomatoes 36.68 89 


Why the Navy allows about 50 percent more potatoes than 
the Army, or why the Army allows more than twice as many 
eggs as the Navy in rations is not understandable. Neither is 
it understood why the Navy includes twice the amount of 
canned tomatoes as the Army. 

At no time is the ration in any service inflexible. It is ad- 
justed to meet the needs of missions, locality, and climate 
and to provide variety. All the services maintain a staff of 
dietitians to prepare a variety of master menus to be used at 
the mess level. However, 90 percent of supplies are issued 
from basic rations. 

Various efforts have been made to establish a uniform 
basic ration for all the armed services and with it a uniform 
series of master menus. This would make it easier to estimate 
needs, maintain inventories, control stocks, and it would sim- 
plify accounting and produce economy generally. 

The task force, after examination in the field, was of the 
unanimous opinion that the Army ration and method should 
be applied to the Navy and Marine Corps. 

It held that the master menus should be mandatory, if 
proper procurement, storage and service at the mess level 
were to be had. It commends the service of the quarter- 
master general of the Army for having better controls than 
the Navy. 


Food Preparation and Service 
at the Mess Level 


The whole purpose of the subsistence supply system is to 
provide proper meals for the armed personnel. The actual 
preparation and serving of food is, however, the weakest link 
of the chain of subsistence activities. The cause of this weak- 
ness is traceable to an organizational misconception. It is 
predicated on the concept that at mess level, the preparation 
and serving of food is considered to be a command function 
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and that this function can be divorced from all of the ante- 
cedent activities of the supply chain. 

The food procured for the Armed Forces is of good quality. 
Although there has been much improvement over methods 
used at the close of World War II, the preparation and 
service of food in all the services are still below acceptable 
commercial standards. Our task force finds that (a) there 
is no single authority and responsibility for management and 
the assignment and training of personnel; (b) there is a 
loss of nutritive value and palatability because food remains 
too long in storage; (c) there is inadequate preparation and 
service; (d) there is inadequate organization; (e) personnel 
is inadequate; (f) training is inadequate; and (g) facilities 
are inadequate or poorly arranged. 

oO o co 


Commissary Stores 


The Commission, as directed by the Congress, will make a 
comprehensive report on the Federal agencies which com- 
pete with private business. But it may be mentioned here 
that the commissary stores of the military services constitute 
a large operation. Congress, in 1866, authorized the Army to 
establish commissaries at isolated installations to sell food to 
the troops at cost. 

Although the law clearly provides for commissary stores 
at remote locations, these stores have been opened in many 
cities. In order to limit their number, Congress since 1949 
has provided that commissary stores should be operated 
only where other stores either were not available within 
a reasonable distance or did not sell food at a reasonable 
price. These rules have been stretched extensively, to say 
the least. 

In 1954, the armed services operated 199 commissaries 
within the United States. Their sales totaled $188 million. 
They had 7,411 employees of whom 4,084 were uniformed 
personnel, and they had a payroll of $16,800,000. The opera- 
tion of these stores cost the Government in 1954 at least $18 
million more than they took in from sales. 

Outside of the United States the armed services operated 
239 commissary stores with total sales of $117 million, making 
a total of 438 stores with total sales of $305 million. 


oO oo oO 


Operational Supplies and 
Mobilization Reserves 
The Armed Forces maintain two types of supply: opera- 
tional supplies and mobilization reserves. 


Operational Supplies 

On June 30, 1954, the Army inventory of operating stocks 
of apparel was $464,300,000 and the reserve stocks were 
$837,362,000. 

At the very outset of the study, the task force found there 
were too many depots and tremendous quantities of depot 
stocks which far exceeded the operating levels set by the 
services. 

The following clothing items indicate excessive operational 
stocks as of 1954 and do not include reserve stocks: 


Army: Year's supply 
Caps (garrison wool serge ) 2.8 
Caps (garrison woo] taupe ) 44 
Shirts (women’s serge wool taupe ) 9.9 
Women’s uniforms (wool serge taupe) 10.6 

Navy: 

Jumpers—Blue (not dress) 9.3 
Trousers—Blue 8.1 
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.«- “Dollar cost could be reduced by 10 percent” 


Marine Corps: Year's supply 
Coats—Green 3.2 
Trousers—Green 3.5 

Air Force: 

Coats—Blue 3.6 
Jackets—Blue 5.8 
Trousers—Blue Wool 3.6 
Overcoats—Blue 4.2 

W.ALF.: 

Jackets—Wool 4.9 
Slacks—Wool 4.5 


Several reasons were given for these excessive operational 
stocks: 

(a) Upon the cessation of hostilities in Korea, all services 
found themselves committed to procure large quantities of 
clothing in the face of reduced demands. They found it 
cheaper to accept and store them than to cancel outstanding 
contracts. 

(b) The Air Force bought its new blue uniforms on a 
troop strength and replacement rate that never were realized. 

(c) The Army bought women’s clothing based upon a 
strength of 30,000 and this strength never exceeded 15,000. 

(d) At the same time that the Services were trying to re- 
duce their excess stocks, the program for mobilization reserves 
was being developed. This resulted in stocks over and above 
current operating requirements. 

The task force found a complete lack of concern at depots 
over apparent excess stocks. At one very large depot the is- 
sues had never been analyzed by the depot staft. 

* 2 oO 


Mobilization Reserves 


The mobilization reserve is based on the assumption that 
general mobilization will bring millions of men into uniform 
in a very short period and that normal stocks and industry 
production will be insufficient to provide uniforms during the 
first few months. By computing what the needs will be and 
deducting all available stocks and production, the services 
arrive at the maximum shortage that will occur and stock a re- 
serve supply to meet this shortage. 

As of June 30, 1950, the services had over $1% billion in 
clothing and equipage stocks identified as mobilization re- 
serve and yet as late as September 1954 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had not yet completed their plan for the number and 
type of units to be deployed and the Joint Logistics Plan 
Group was still “developing the plan’s broad logistics impli- 
cations.” Yet the services are holding and even procuring mo- 
bilization reserves without this very basic foundation for 
computations. 

The task force states that with a clothing inventory in the 
Department of Detense of nearly $2,700,000,000 a reduction 
of $1,350,000,000 is possible, with an annual saving of over 
$30 million in interest and another $3 million in warehous- 
ing, etc., or a total of $33 million in this one category alone. 

Once the basic strategic plan can be stabilized, the De- 
partment of Defense has very comprehensive formulas and 
instructions for the computation of quantities required in re- 
serve. Experience to date indicates a need for “tightening up,” 
the instructions to eliminate wide variations in “judgment 
factors.” 


oO oO oO 


Requirements 


The policies regarding stock levels are not uniform among 
the services. 
Department of Defense Directive 4000.8 of November 
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17, 1952, states that stock levels shall be maintained at the 
lowest practicable level and be uniform between military 
departments where similar conditions exist. 

However, 2 years after this directive, the policy of each 
of the services for maintaining clothing stocks is as 
follows: 


Depot Station Total 
Service stock stock 
Days Days Days 
Army 90 45 135 
Air Force 180 90 270 
Navy 180 60 240 
Marines 150 *90 240 


*Plus 2 months resupply for each tactical unit ready for 
shipment with the unit in case of emergency. 


Costly as this peacetime pipeline is in both investment, 
storage and maintenance, it is even more startling in con- 
templation of full mobilization. Assuming that both the Air 
Force and the Army have a peacetime demand for 100,000 
trousers a month, the Army would maintain 350,000 in the 
pipeline and the Air Force 900,000. Assuming full mobiliza- 
tion triples the monthly demand including initial issue, the 
Army would carry a stock of slightly over 1 million while the 
Air Force would require almost 3 million to supply the same 
number of servicemen. 

The stock levels proposed by the services pursuant to the 
directives of the Secretary of Defense are not enforced. At 
one base many of the common items of clothing were 10 
times the average monthly issue even though the authorized 
stock level was 3 months. At another base, winter clothing 
was being maintained through summer at the peak winter 
issue rate. 


oO a @ 


Savings 

In preparing the attached letter on savings, the task force 
has proceeded on the following assumptions: 

(1) That the dollar cost of purchases of food and clothing 
could be reduced by 10 percent. 

(2) That the overhead costs of planning, procurement, 
shipping, storage, control and expenses incident thereto are 
equal to 100 percent of the dollar cost of purchases of food 
and clothing. 

(8) That the cost ot items menuoned in (2) above could 
be reduced by 10 percent. 


April 11, 1955 


Tue HonoraB_e Herswert Hoover, Chairman, Cominission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: The final report of the Task Force on 
Subsistence Services has been submitted and reviewed by 
the Commission. 

° °° ° 

The attached sheet indicates the savings that could be 
realized based on the actual expenditures for the fiscal years 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 for the procurement of food and 
clothing and all other costs attendant to these expenditures 
would have been an average annual saving to the Federal 
Government of $340,024,400. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseru P. Binns, 
Chairman, Task Force on Subsistence Services. 
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Al Schacht didn’t have to talk. Without a sound, baseball’s 
“clown prince” had the grandstands roaring at his famous pantomimes*. 
If everyone were as quiet as Al, there’d be little need for sound- 
conditioning. But people do talk—and in offices, especially, there’s 

the added clatter of typing, and the jangle of telephones. Nerves get 
frayed, efficiency drops. The solution? A Gold Bond Acoustical ceiling. 


*As described in his new book, “My Own Particular Screwball’, 








Gold Bond ceilings cure office tension. Gold Bond ceiling 
tiles (shown above) soak up noise like a sponge, make offices quieter, 
more pleasant to work in. And they’re good looking, too, resembling 
expensive imported travertine stone. Lightweight, easy to install, they 
can be repainted again and again without loss of sound absorption. 
Include Travacoustic in your office remodeling plans. 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 
Get sound comfort with 


You’ll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Acoustical 
Contractors.” For free magazine, “The 
Decibel,” giving you actual acoustical 
case histories, write to: 


Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 
CAN and CANNOT DO 


as a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN bring a suit against the 

Government for a tax refund more 
than six years after you claim the over- 
payment occurred. The U.S. Court of 
Claims holds that the six-year time limit 
for suits in this Court does not apply to 
tax-refund cases. A suit must be started, 
however, within two years after the re- 
fund claim is rejected by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes give your em- 
ployes a pay raise during a union’s 
organizing drive without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that an employer 
was within his rights when he granted 
wage increases in order to retain skilled 
mechanics who were hard to replace. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a Government con- 

tractor or subcontractor, forego filing 
a financial statement for a fiscal year 
starting in 1954 and ending in 1955. 
These reports are discontinued by the 
Renegotiation Board pending the possible 
revival by Congress of the Renegotia- 
tion Act, which expired December 31. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a certificate of neces- 

sity, authorizing a rapid tax write- 
off, if you want to expand your com- 
pany’s facilities for producing electric 
power. In reinstating the expansion pro- 
gram, which was suspended in 1953, the 
Director of Defense Mobilization says his 
office will begin immediately to process 
applications for certificates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes treat as a non- 
taxable gift the retirement pension 
that you receive from your former em- 
ployer. A court of appeals refuses to up- 
set this tax treatment in a case where a 
retired worker showed that his former 
employer had no pension plan but makes 
payments voluntarily when the retire- 
ment is to the employer’s advantage. 
* * * 
YOU CAN continue to export cop- 
per and sfeel scrap under the same 
rules as heretofore. The Commerce De- 


partment says there will be no change in 
these rules during the present quarter. 
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YOU CANNOT apply for a license 
after June 7 to export aluminum 
strap in the second quarter. This dead- 
jine is fixed by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT legally make an 
agreement with a union that you will 
hire only workers who get permits and 
dearance from the union. NLRB finds 
that an employer operating under terms 
of such an agreement was guilty of a 
laft-Hartley violation when he told a 
job applicant that he would have to get 
a union permit and clearance from the 
union. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT safely tell a union 
leader in your plant that you are go- 
ing to “make it tough” for him and per- 
haps cause him to quit his job. The La- 
bor Board holds that an employer, by 
making such statements, threatened the 
employe in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a member of the 
wholesale plumbing and heating 
industry, safely disregard new trade- 
practice rules just issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Some of the rules are 
aimed at preventing or eliminating prac- 
tices that might illegally suppress com- 
petition or otherwise restrain trade. The 
tules also prohibit discretionary prices, 
rebates, refunds, discounts and credits 
considered unfair trade practices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a farmer, get a 
price-support loan on your 1955 crop 
of wheat unless you meet minimum re- 
quirements established by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Department 
of Agriculture announces that these 
Food-Drug requirements also will apply 
for 1955 wheat that is delivered under 
price-support purchase agreements. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid an excise tax 

on amounts that you pay for the 
lase of a teletypewriter circuit and 
tansmission facilities used in your busi- 
tess as a _ securities or commodities 
broker. The Internal Revenue Service 
mles that these amounts are subject to 
the excise tax imposed on leased tele- 
typewriter service, rather than the lower 
lx imposed on wire and equipment 
service. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 





courts and Government bureaus. In making 
ir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
wt be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
‘fer interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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Control THE COFFEE-BREAK ! 
with Kelvinator’s All-New 


HOT N COLD Water Cooler ! 





Piping hot water for instant coffee 
Double-duty— serves cold water, too 





AND ITS ALL IN A BEAUTIFULLY 


DESIGNED CABINET !/ 


The Kelvinator Hor ’n Cotp gives you 
control of the coffee-break by serving 
water piping hot for instant coffee, tea 
or chocolate. Beverages are prepared on- 
the-spot with no mess, no unsightly hot 
plates or other apparatus. Workers stay 
as near to their jobs as you like, THEY 
like it too, because they save on the cost 
of coffee. No use looking farther for a 
faster, cleaner, cheaper way of providing 
your workers with this convenience. 

ALLOWING the coffee-break is good 
business . . . CONTROLLING it is good 
management! Remember, overhead 
takes no coffee-break. Expenses go right 
on, So, get all the facts! Mail this coupon 
for our fact-filled booklet called “The 
Real Answer To The Coffee-Break.” 
Here’s the whole story—from “What It’s 
Costing You” to “How To Control It.” 
Act now! Send the coupon Topay. We'll 
rush your copy to you, 





¥ 





Employees enjoy coffee-break on-the-spot 
Lost time is cut tremendously 







s 
MhMehunator 
HOT ’N COLD WATER COOLERS 


made in pressure and bottle models 

















a ec es ce ee ce es ee ee os oe ee a 
KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS, Dept. 3, Columbus 13, Ohio 
| “The Real Answer To The Coffee-Break” sounds good to 
| me! Send me a copy today—no obligation, of course. 

. NAME TITLE 
; COMPANY 
MAIL THIS COUPON =| ADDRESS 
FOR YOUR | 
FREE BOOKLET city ZONE STATE 
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EVERYTHING THAT ROLLS HAS TO 


STOP «0 


BRAKING PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT 


HEN Bendix four-wheel brakes were intro- 

duced to the American motoring public in 1925 
the way was opened for safely controlling today’s swift, 
high-powered cars. Since then we’ve built millions of 
brakes for many kinds of vehicles, each with its own 
peculiar braking problem. 


From the day we patented the first airplane brakes, 
for example, stopping heavy planes has gotten tougher 
and tougher. When a large airplane comes roaring in for 
a landing it’s like stopping 150 passenger cars going 60 
m.p.h. Ordinary brakes and lining couldn’t do it. So we 
invented a completely new lining called Cerametallict 
for use onour segmented rotor brake—and that did the job! 


Many years ago we pioneered power braking for 
trucks—known today as Bendix* Hydrovac*. What we 
learned building millions of these dependable brakes 











has been incorporated in today’s power brakes fofrake 
passenger cars. Now Bendix ‘‘Low Pedal”’ Power Brakegedal 
have been selected by more car makers than othe@fulti 
types. We also make a power brake that can be installeq M: 
on your present car; you can buy it from car dealers C 
service stations and independent garages. jeces 


Other brake products made by our Bendix Prod? ™ 
ucts Division at South Bend, Ind., include heavy-duty. 
systems for farm tractors and off-the-road equipmeng * 
and what we call Factory-New Lined Brake Shots}, 
These brand-new, deluxe shoes, equipped with th a 
exact lining recommended by your car’s manufacturefg,, 
can be installed by your dealer. 


For years our Eclipse Machine Division at Elmirepaile 
N. Y., has built Bendix* Coaster Brakes for bicycles§gnry 
Last year they brought out a foot-operated ‘“‘powfithe 














everything that rolls! 








s fo 





e’’ that gives your boy or girl 32% more stopping power and lets them 
rake@edal easier because it has a two-shift transmission. It’s called Bendix* 
othe@lultiSpeed Coaster Brake, and every American bicycle maker now offers 
talle@, Make sure it’s on your child’s next bike because it is safer. 

alers§ Our Marshall-Eclipse Division at Troy, N. Y., turns out millions of 
leces of brake blocks and linings every month. Used as factory equipment 
Prod! Many new cars, you should specify Bendix Eclipse lining when you 
-dut#d your brakes relined. 

So you can see that Bendix is in 
‘hoes brake business. It is another part of 
#Merica’s most diverse manufacturing 
kration. For more about Bendix and 
Ww it might contribute to your busi- 
ts, the booklet illustrated will be 








men 








ed on request. 


ycleStNDIxX AVIATION CORPORATION 
0WFisther Building « Detroit 2, Michigan 




















PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation components; oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 

BENDIX PRopuctTs, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering; 
guided missiles. 

AIRCRAFT Propucts Div., TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydro-mechanical servo mechanisms. 
PaciFIc, NORTH HOLLywoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 

BENDIX Rapio, Towson, Mb. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio; 
television. 

EcLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles; 
textile bobbin holders. 


Kansas City DIvIsIon 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES DIVISION 
engineering research. 

ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, Towson, Mp. 
meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 


HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 


LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 


Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

YorK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX- ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 


New York City 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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NEW! Victor Calcul 


ator} 





Exclusive: Fully automatic multiplication... 
automatic constant lever...total transfer feature 


The fabulous new Victor Mult-O-Matic is the 
only machine with completely automatic multi- 
plication from one simple set of keys. 

Multiply figures as you would write them—only 
the multiplicand, multiplier and answer, properly 
identified by symbols, are printed on the tape. 

The simplified automatic constant lever lets you mul- 
tiply the same figure any number of times without 
re-entering that figure each time. 

The new and exclusive total transfer button lets you 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, 
Business and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


Exclusive 
Automatic 
Constant 
Lever 


retain a total in the machine so that it can be multiplied 
by another figure. 

The Victor Mult-O-Matic is the perfect answer for all 
your figure work — it multiplies, adds, subtracts, divides. 
It’s designed to save you time — for inventory, payroll, to 
check and extend invoices, figure discounts, percentages, 
proration problems, operating statements. 


Don’t wait. Call for a free tryout! Look under “V” for 
Victor in Adding Machine section of your classified 
phone book. Or write Victor. 





Exclusive 
Total Transfer 4, 


Button y. 


Exclusive 
Select-O-Matic 
for Automatic 

Totaling 























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


If you want a line on present prosperity, look at earnings reports. 

Profits of corporations appear to be hitting all-time highs in many lines 
for the first three months of this year. 

Stockholders, moreover, are told that earnings prospects are good, too. 

Profits statements now being issued reflect the upturn in business in 
January-March. Since that time, activity has improved further. So, for the 
first six months of 1955, at least, profits, generally, are to be high. 














A random sample of company reports discloses widespread optimism. 

Reynolds Metals Company, aluminum, rang up a record first quarter and 
counts on business being just as good for the remainder of the year. 

Chrysler Corporation tells stockholders that orders for cars stay high. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company reports sales and profits at a record. 

U.S. Rubber Company also reports record first-quarter earnings. 

Chas. Pfizer & Company, drugs and chemicals, had the best first quarter in 
the firm's 106-year history. 

Textron, Inc., textile maker, earned more in the first two months of 1955 
than in all of 1954, when the textile industry was in a slump. 

Farm-machinery companies also report improved sales. 

Coal-mining companies note some improvement, too. 

These examples show how widespread the current improvement actually is. 
Business is good for producers of basic equipment, for manufacturers of cars and 
appliances, for makers of cloth and chemicals, for almost every line. 





























You get general confirmation of this trend from the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. This group makes these findings for April: 

"The current business picture retains its 'rosy' hue.” 

Increased production is reported by 58 per cent of the firms sampled. 

A rise in orders is reported by 57 per cent of the group. 

That's a better showing than the March figures. The purchasing agents find 
business activity at a new high since the 1950 Korean boom. 











Used-car dealers, however, are having some trouble. Stocks are high. 
Prices are low. Sales are spotty. Basic trouble seems to be that credit on new 
cars is so liberal that a new model can be bought for about the same monthly 
payments that a used car requires. So buyers go for new cars. 


Transportation policy is to be overhauled if recommendations of a Cabinet 
committee appointed by the President are carried out. 

Basic idea is to change the emphasis on transport policy from regulation to 
supervised competition. That means less authority for Interstate Commerce 
Commission, more power to transport firms to change rates. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


The committee, headed by Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks, reports that 
ICC regulation was started when railroads had a virtual transport monopoly. 
Now, that's all changed. The committee finds competition rather intense among 
rails, air lines, pipelines, bus lines, barges. 


First notice of this policy was given in a Special Report that appeared in 
"U.S. News & World Report" in the issue of Dec. 17, 1954. 

Original proposals have since been softened. There's no mention in the 
final report of permitting mergers between rails and truck lines, ships or air 
lines. Nothing is said about taxes on freight and passenger fares. 








Here, in capsule form, is what the Cabinet group recommends: 

Limit ICC to fixing minimum and maximum freight rates, passenger charges. 

Let competing transport systems set their own rates within these limits. 
That means more freedom of railroads and trucks, for example, to compete for 
business, so long as minimums fixed by ICC rules are observed. 

Modify the “long-and-short-haul clause" to allow rail and water carriers to 
charge less for long hauls than for short hauls to meet competition. The report 
would permit this practice without prior approval from ICC. 

Shorten the time limit from seven months to three months during which ICC 
may suspend rate changes proposed by railroads or other carriers. 

Give carriers authority to charge lower rates for big-volume shipments. 

Force contract carriers, who handle shipments for specific customers, to 
publish their rates in the same form as common carriers, who serve all comers. 

ICC still would retain power to prevent rate discriminations, or to make 
excesSive charges where competition is not effective. ICC also would get power 
to overrule State commissions that require continued unprofitable services. 























Remember, these proposals are far from adoption. Truckers and steamship 
lines contend that they favor railroads. A number of Congressmen agree. It 
will take a vigorous fight to change present transport policy. 


Farm outlook, officially appraised, still leaves farmers outside the boom 
that now is promised to other businesses and city dwellers. 

Farm prices are expected to stay close to present levels. They are down 
about 5 per cent from a year ago. 

Net income of farmers may drop by 5 per cent from 1954 to 1955, too. 

Farm difficulty comes from large production. Department of Agriculture 
sees farm output nearly as large as last year. Land taken out of cotton and 
wheat, because of controls, will go into soybeans, feed grains, pasture. The 
production of livestock will be about the same--less poultry, more hogs. 














Demand for farm products, however, is expected to strengthen. 
Domestic demand for food will be as large as in 1954, maybe larger. 
Export demand for U.S. products is likely to rise, perhaps 10 per cent. 











Export outlook is improving. Goods and services sold abroad are expected 
to top 18.7 billion dollars this year, against 17.6 billion in 1954. 

Import buying is likely to rise, too, but will not match export volume. 

Surplus sales abroad are now being put at around 2.35 billion for 1955. 
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if your plant employs 100 people 


it’s worth $590,090 a year to some town 


Sando 





Reel er 








The average new factory employing 100 
people brings its community $590,000 a 
year in capital investments, $270,000 more 
in bank deposits, 174 new jobs, $360,000 
more in annual retail sales, and adds 296 
more people who will vote, pay taxes, 
support churches and charities and make 
the community grow.* 

In big cities, these figures can easily be 
overlooked, but in the smaller towns, these 
assets are big, visible and really appreciated. 
That's why -$MALL TOWNS 
HAVE BIG HEARTS FOR INDUSTRY! 


THE SIX GREAT STATES 


SERVEO BY THe 


NORFOLK AND WESTER 


























There are many clean, progressive small 
communities in The Land of Plenty where 
people roll out a big welcome carpet for 
small plants. These communities offer 
important advantages for efficient manu- 
facture and distribution—PLUS AN 
APPRECIATIVE AND COOPERATIVE 
PUBLIC. Let our plant location specialists 
tell you about ideal plant sites in such 
communities ... in confidence and with- 
out obligation. Write, Wire or Call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer U -674 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


*Statistics based on reports of United States Chamber of Commerce. 


/ 


Norjotk. Weslote. 


Your traffic manager is a transportation specialist. Transporta- 
tion is a major factor in good plant location. Consult your 
trafic manager while you're studying plant sites. 
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ABOUT THOSE TAX “WINDFALLS”’— 


They‘re Not Hurting Treasury Income After All 


There was, it seems, not much 
to the claim that U.S. revenues 
would be sapped by two tax 
“loopholes” opened up last year. 

“Huge revenue losses’’—in the 
billions—haven‘t shown up. 

Now, Congress is taking a sec- 
ond look at new tax rules for 
which the Administration has de- 
manded the death penalty. 

Chances on a compromise are 
about even. 


Discovery that the U.S. budget is 
not being wrecked—as some feared— 
by two new tax rules is giving those 
controversial rules better odds for 
staying on the law books. 

With revenues rising, the budget defi- 
nitely is on the mend. Congress, as a 
result, is being urged to reject an Ad- 
ministration demand for repeal of the 
provisions that give companies a new 
method of reporting income and outgo. 


; 
t 


“LOOPHOLES” IN NEW T 


Insistence of the country’s top account- 
ants that the new rules can be amended 
to avoid big revenue loss also is en- 
couraging a compromise. 

Result: Businessmen now have about 
an even chance that they will be permit- 
ted to go ahead with the switch to what 
is widely regarded as sound accounting 
practice. 

At the same time, firms that have 
looked to these new rules for whopping 
tax savings on their 1954 incomes are al- 
most sure to be disappointed. Most of 
the gravy is to be squeezed out of the 
new provisions—firms that have claimed 
big tax cuts on 1954 income are to be 
called upon to pay up more tax money. 

No budget sabotage. What has hap- 
pened since the House voted to repeal 
the two new accounting provisions is that 
tax collections from corporations have 
been running at high levels. Money flow- 
ing into the Treasury has washed out 
Democratic charges that the two tax aids 
to business would upset the budget. 

It had been claimed before this de- 
velopment that “loopholes” in the now 
famous Sections 452 and 462 of the new 
Revenue Code would mean _ revenue 


Ke 

















SO: Republican 


(figures for year ending in mid-1955) 


losses running up as high as 5 billion 
dollars this year. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, avoiding specific estimates, 
had said the revenue loss would be many 
times the 47-million-dollar figure he gave 
Congress when he asked for enactment 
of the new provisions. 

Now, neither the Secretary nor Con- 
gress can find evidence in tax collections 
to indicate that the budget will be 
smashed by the controversial changes. 

Actually, the tax “take” from corpora- 
tions, on their profits, is running almost 
precisely at the level of 18.5 billions pre- 
dicted by the President last January. Ap- 
parently fewer firms than expected have 
shifted to the new accounting methods. 
And fears that business would use the 
new provisions for all kinds of unintend- 
ed purposes are not holding up. 

New estimates of revenue loss, too, 
have been offered to Congress by the 
American Institute of Accountants, which 
polled 13,000 corporations that account 
for about half of all corporation income 
taxes. The loss this year, said the ac- 
countants, would be no more than 500 

(Continued on page 136) 
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... because 
you wanted 


In 1954, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. helped supply more than 
$1,320,000,000 to the growing 
Public Utility industry through 
the underwriting and sale of 95 
new utility issues. Of these, 46 
were managed, co-managed or 
placed privately by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


To provide the proper se- 
curity for each corporation—at 
the lowest cost for capital— 
Kidder, Peabody maintains a 
highly trained Research Staff 
which is continually evaluating 
individual company needs and 
the market for their securities. 
In addition, a complete selling 
organization helps assure the 
most efficient distribution of se- 
curities possible. 


KIDDER, PEABODY @& CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Street + New York 5,N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





SAN FRANCISCO 











United 
Pre-Planning Solves 
all —s Day 

Problems 


United plans your move for you—in 
advance—piece by piece—step by 
step—saving you tedious work and 
worry. United's trained movers know 
exactly how to handle your things— 
there’s no wasted time, no fumbling, 
no delays. That's Pre-Planned mov- 
ing—and it costs no more than the 
ordinary kind. And only United 
moves you in Sanitized Vans. 


PACKING*CRATING*STORAGE 


More than 450 Agents 
in the U. S. and Canada 


‘Pree--- MAIL COUPON 


i'm planning to move...please send free 
| Pre-Planning Kit, containing carton markers, 
| change-of-address cards, moving day h 


| UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. W, St. Louis 17, Mo. 
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. . . Firms based dividends 
on aid in ‘54 revenue law 


million dollars, even if the two accounting 
provisions were left unchanged. With 
proper changes, the loss would be a 
fraction of that. 

Now, with the Treasury still standing 
pat on its demand for a repealer, the 
Senate Finance Committee has put con- 
gressional tax technicians to work on 
ways to tighten the new provisions, in- 
stead of killing them. 

To understand what might come out 
of all this, you need to take a look at the 
new tax provisions. 

Boon to business. The big squabble 
is over a change that permits some com- 
panies—those on the so-called accrual 
basis of accounting—to deduct future 
expenses, even though those expenses 
might not be known precisely in ad- 
vance. The controversy over this boon 
to business is best explained by example: 

The dealer who sold you a television 
set last year also sold 999 others and, 
along with each, a one-year warranty 
for service. The dealer knew from ex- 
perience that on each of those sets he 


would have about $20 of repair expenses ° 


this year. But, in figuring up his profits 
on the sale of the 1,000 sets last year, he 
could not deduct these future expenses— 
not, at least, under the old law. 

The new law gave the dealer a method 
of deducting those service expenses 
from his 1954 income. Businessmen, 
accountants and the Secretary of the 
Treasury hailed the step as one estab- 
lishing sound accounting practice. 

Thousands try if. Businesses by the 
thousands switched to the new account- 
ing method, figured their 1954 profits, 
paid out their dividends, put a portion 
of their profits into employe profit-shar- 
ing plans, and filed their tax returns. 

Then the fur began to fly. The Treas- 
ury discovered what accountants had 
been warning all along, that business- 
men were deducting two years’ expenses 
all in one year. The TV dealer was de- 
ducting his actual service expenses dur- 
ing 1954—on sets sold in 1953—and 
service expenses expected in 1955 on 
sets sold in 1954. Other businessmen 
were deducting two years’ expenses of 
other kinds—accrued vacation pay for em- 
ployes, quantity discounts and a variety 
of other anticipated outlays. 

It was only a one-year chance to 
double up, but, for each company shift- 
ing to the new method, it could mean 
substantial tax savings. To make matters 
worse, the law itself and the regulations 
issued by the Treasury had some gim- 
micks that, to businessmen, seemed de- 
signed to make trouble. 

(Continued on vage 1387) 
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. . . Treasury asked death 
penalty for new rules 


For one thing, the law required that 
whenever a businessman chose to handle 
me kind of future expenses in this way 
he must handle all his future expenses 
in this way. So businessmen seemed 
forced to deduct as much future outlay 
as possible. 

For another, the Treasury issued a 
notice to businessmen near the end of 
1954 that, if they planned to use the 
new method, they must show it on their 
own books before the year end and report 
their income publicly in the same man- 
ner. So businessmen wound up their books 
for the year and paid out dividends from 
profits swollen by taking two years’ de- 
ductions in one. 

Litigation threat. All this occurred 
before the Treasury ever issued its spe- 
cific regulations on the new accounting 
device. Thus, when the new regulations 
were issued late in January, restricting 
the new method in ways that business- 
men and their accountants had never 
anticipated, the widespread threat of law- 
suits arose. And the Treasury, aware that 
its restrictive interpretation of the law 
might never stand up in court, decided 
to throw the whole thing in the trash 
basket. 

Now, the Senate Finance Committee 
is searching for a method to compromise 
the issue. If a compromise can be put 
through Congress, here is what it proba- 
bly will do: 

Kinds of expenses that can be deduct- 
ed in advance will be cited in the law. 
Other kinds may be permitted at the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

Size of these deductions probably will 
be subject to the Secretary’s judgment. 

Finally, the revenue loss that can re- 
ult from doubling up on deductions 
probably will be spread out over several 
years or—just possibly—postponed _ in- 
definitely. 

Generally speaking, these amendments 
-if adopted—will follow the recom- 
cog made by accountants in the 
first place, before the changes were made 
in the law. 

Postponing income. The other new 
accounting feature operates in reverse, 
permitting some businesses to postpone 
the reporting of income that they re- 
tive in advance of deliveries or serv- 
ites. Under that provision, newspapers 
ad magazines—as examples—can ignore 
part of their receipts from subscriptions 
wld last year and report the income when 
they incur expense in producing and 
telivering their products this year. 

That, too, squared with “sound ac- 
tounting practices” and apparently en- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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317 STOCKS 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


Dip -wotis exclusive Report covering stocks on leading 
Exchanges and over the counter that have paid dividends 
without a break for 25 to 171 years is just off the press. These 
dependable dividend-payers include 115 stocks that have paid 
regularly for more than 50 years; 15 for over 100 years. Many 
of these sound issues yield 6% to 8%. 


Which of These Stocks Best For You? 
Check These Staff Selections 


To help you make selections, our Staff singles out these four 
popular groups as having special attraction today. 


10 Stocks in line for dividend increases 
10 Deflated Stocks, 20% below previous highs 
10 Stocks favored by banks, investment: trusts and colleges 
10 Growth Stocks offering rich rewards to patient investors 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “317-Stock Report” and 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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and Washington Developments. 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 











MOVING SOON? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 


the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


435 PARKER AVE., 


Circulation Department DAYTON 1, OHIO 





DOLLY 
GOT A 
LITTLE 
LOADED... 


Materials handling 
equipment carrying 
much too much? Then 
you’re losing money. 
Fight materials handling obsolescence in your 
plant. See hundreds of new developments in 
equipment, machines, supplies and services 
exhibited by the industry’s pacesetting 
manufacturers. Write for free tickets: 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc. 
341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


G'" national 
Materials Handling 
i —> 4 Tok th iceda!| 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago 
May 16-20, 1955 


BLAST 
CLEANING 


Clean forgings, stampings, cast- 
ings, heat treated parts, weld- 
ments, steel sheets, plates and 

coils, and plastics faster and 


cheaper! The right equipment for 


every need! Write for free 
Booklet No. 1500. 


Pangborn 


Dust Control & Blast Cleaning Equipment 
HAGERSTOWN 3, MARYLAND 
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. . . Fate of tax “loopholes”: 
amendment or repeal? 





tailed no substantial revenue loss to 
Government. Still, Mr. Humphrey de. 

mands that the device be repealed along 
with the provision for deducting future 
expenses. The reason, apparently, jis 
that, if the deduction feature: is aban. 
doned, a TV dealer, for example, might 
achieve something like double deduc- 
tions simply by shifting income over 
from one year to the next. 

Life of the income-postponement fea- 


If business with Sweden interests you, write ture, thus, depends on a compromise 


for the deduction feature. If the deduc- 
on your company letterhead for a free copy tion feature can be salvaged, then it’s ex- 
of our Survey. 


pected the income-postponement feature 
can be kept, too. 


C H E M St A L In the end, the whole controversy is 

likely to turn on one question—whether 

th , changes can be patched t 

CORN EXCHANGE ide Sn Valens ened or ink 
tact. 

BA N K tt they can, then enthusiastic budget 





The prosperity Sweden now en- 
joys, her expanding foreign trade 
and the improved outlook for her 
shipping industry are among the 
many subjects about this enter- 
prising country discussed in our latest Inter- 
national Economic Survey—No. 100. 


























Founded 1824 balancers such as Secretary Humphrey 

_—_— and Senator Harry F. Byrd, chairman of 

International Division the Finance Committee, may still be 

165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 persuaded to accept amendments. in- 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation stead of repealers. 











Businessmen by the thousands are 
waiting to see. 





= > Bailing out banks. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation reveals 





First in its annual report that it had to put 

in In five years, the num- up funds to save only two banks from 

ber of copies of “U.S. insolvency during 1954. Of one, FDIC 

TO SERVE newsstand News & World Report” says: “A large amount of loans classified 

GROWING MARKETS growth cena no by examiners as substandard, doubtful, 

: S eetamaieee Unie alee, and loss indicated that the bank was in- 

mJ peg wih nei gs Riggs er Of our more than 725,000 solvent. And of the second: “This bank 

distribution warehouses in the rapidly a pen ye suspended in September upon discovery 

expanding Seaboard Southeast to serve sah net eta aae of a large shortage. FDIC adds: “No de- 
the rich markets in this area. : copies, 158% more oe positor suffered any loss.” 

If you are interested in a warehouse the 1949 average. Com- On the other hand, FDIC “brought 
location, let us furnish you detailed in- parisons of publishers’ charges of unsafe and unsound practices 
formation on some of the excellent statements to the Audit against 11 insured banks, the largest 
properties available on Seaboard rails Bureau of Circulations ‘ ”» 
at strategic points in the Southeast. If show that this is the number . . . since 1942. 
you do not wish to construct a building greatest newsstand growth __ 
yourself, we are in touch with responsible of any magazine in its >Tighter credit. Trends in _ interest 
parties who will build for you for lease field. rates since a boost in the discount rate by 


on long terms at reasonable rentals. the Federal Reserve System show what 


that credit-tightening move means for 
upcoming Treasury financing. When 
Government shrinks credit and_ boosts 
interest rates in order to discourage too 





You can save valuable time and 
money by taking advantage of our free 
plant location service. All inquiries will 
be held in strict confidence. 














ERE EVERYTHING 
oe EVERYONE mW 


much private borrowing, it also raises the 

price that it must pay for its loans. 
That’s to be important in the Treas- 

ury’s search for something like 2.5 bil- 


lion dollars of cash in May, and perhaps 
VACATION eng rene NATION 5 to 6 billion in July. One dealer in 
: REE ATLANTIC CITY BLUE BOOK Government bonds looks for a new Treas- 
ury certificate paying 1% to as much as 2 
per cent and a two or 3-year note paying 
—for, say, a two-and-a-half-year term- 
2% per cent. 


Address: Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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Write Dept. U-N, Convention Hall 

a Atlantic City, N. J. 
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is 

an- 

ght 

uc- 

ver 

rs >> With an election next month, Britain's Conservative Government has come up 

uc. with an incentive budget.....Income tax cuts for most everybody. 

ex: A big question in Britain is whether the result is to be more spending or 

= more saving. British spending for some months has been pretty high, wide and 

is handsome. So much so that the Government tightened up on credit late in 

. February. Effect on domestic demand hasn't been noticeable--yet. 

in- On top of that deflationary move comes the slightly inflationary cutting of 
taxes. The economic situation hasn't changed meanwhile. It's just that the 

get 


Conservatives have decided to have an election before it does change. 
of Politicians like tax cuts. So do just plain people. (On page 26, you will 




















- find a comparison of British, Canadian and U.S. taxes.) 
are >> Some observers see more to the British tax cuts than just politics. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler, favors bold moves. 

oral Boldly, he lifted trade controls, abolished rationing, freed the commodity 
“als markets when his opponents said these things couldn't be done. Yet they have 
a been done--and successfully--in the last three years. 
IC Boldly, he has risked precious gold and dollar reserves since February 24 in 
~ an attempt to strengthen sterling rates. That gamble is working. 
pr Boldly, he now risks firing up inflationary spending tendencies by cutting 
ank taxes. But maybe the British now will work harder, produce more, and sell more 
ru overseas. Butler is gambling on that. If imports continue to increase and 

exports to lag, Britain will be headed straight for serious trouble. 
ght Butler's boldness in economic matters has a way of paying off.....But, bold 
- or not, tax cuts give the British a psychological lift before elections. 
pe >> During the last year in Britain, consumer spending has been showing some 
by big new bulges in certain lines.....For example, for cars and gasoline.....for 
hat household goods and appliances.....for fancier clothing and better food.....In 
bs other words, the British, after long austerity, are spending more on luxuries. 
sts This trend is not peculiar to Britain.....You find it pretty much all over 
aa Western Europe.....People are buying much more freely than ever before.....This 

isn't panicky buying.....It's mass buying.....More people are buying and they 
2as- are buying more different kinds of things.....Idea of a mass market developing 
ns at their doorsteps is somewhat startling to many European businessmen used to low 
in volume, high unit costs and wide profit margins. 
>as- 
< >> Evidence of Western Europe's prosperity is given in President Eisenhower's 
m- foreign-aid message. No new economic aid is to go to the Marshall Plan 
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countries in Europe. They are on their feet. The Marshall Plan has succeeded. 

Foreign-aid program for the year starting July 1 runs to 3.5 billion 
dollars. About two thirds of this is intended for use in Asia. Most of the 
rest is military aid for European countries. 

By function, the 3.5=-billion-dollar program breaks down this way: 1.7 
billion for military aid (weapons, planes, etc. supplied by the U.S.); 1 billion 
for “defense support" (includes U.S. contributions to national efforts to arm-- 
such as help in getting munitions factories started); 712 million for economic 
aid; 100 million in a flexible contingency fund. 

Actual U.S. spending on foreign aid in the next fiscal year will be just 
about the same as this year--about 4.7 billions Carry-over of past 
appropriations and obligations will keep spending at this level. It is pointed 
out that three out of every four dollars appropriated for mutual security are 
actually spent in the U.S. for food, other commodities, machinery and services. 











>> Foreign economic aid is to be distinctly oriented toward the "free arc" of 
Asia--the countries stretching from Japan and Korea around to Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. The President's message on foreign aid stresses this area and its 
problems--also a matter of discussion at the Bandung Conference. 

A new feature of U.S. economic aid is tailor-made for the countries in the 
Asian arc. This is the President's proposal for a firm, annual commitment of 
200 million dollars for grants or loans. In other words, a continuing 
commitment to help supply capital for development purposes. 

These Asian countries must take initial responsibility for their own 
industrial and agricultural development. Hope is that they will come forward 
with plans and whatever capital, governmental or private, they can provide. The 
assurance of a continuing availability of American capital should stimulate 
planning. The 200 million fund is thought of as a way to help prime the pump. 

Use of this fund will be co-ordinated with economic-development plans of 
the Colombo group of Asian countries formed in 1950. 

The U.S. is being very cagey about how it offers aid of this type. There 
must be nothing smacking of "colonialism." The Asian countries must not get the 
idea that the U.S. is forcing them to do anything. Many "free" Asians are 
touchy. Washington wants to help them but wants them to take the initiative. 

It's a delicate matter--not to be rushed. But, at the same time, there's a 
certain urgency. Russia and Communist China are making attempts at economic 
penetration in India, Afghanistan, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, Japan. 

The arc of free Asia is obviously the new East-West battleground. 























>> U.S. retailers’ proposal that a merchandising mart for foreign goods be set 
up gets enthusiastic backing from Government circles in Washington. 

A "shopping center" is envisaged in New York City where American retail 
buyers could view foreign-made consumer goods. These foreign goods would be 
exempt from U.S. tariffs until they left this unique market place. 

Advantages are seen for buyers who could conveniently see many products at 
once and for foreign sellers who could more easily find out current tastes and 
needs in the U.S. market. Foreign production peculiarities and American 
merchandising requirements frequently lead to misunderstandings now. 

Possibility of establishing similar "free zones" in San Francisco, Dallas, 
and Chicago also is being discussed. 
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Harvey extrusions 
...1N one product, 


extrusion combines skin, spar, and stif- 
feners in a single piece, with material 
distribution such that considerable 
weight is saved without loss of strength. 













four production aids 


Large skin sections and panels 
once had to be made up from 
many pieces... plate or sheet, 
small extrusions and shapes, 
hundreds of rivets. Drilling, rivet- 
ing, sealing for pressure tightness 
... all stole time from the final 
assembly operation. 





MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


RESEARCH ... DEVELOPMENT ... PRODUCTION 
Harvey does all three as a leading independent producer of aluminum he RVEY 
extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow 


sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, impact l = 





extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. Also 
similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA—BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Steel production has climbed to a rec- 
ord, and auto output is above previous 
peaks. Future business trends largely 
depend on these industries and on con- 
struction; at present these groups have 
led into new high ground. 

The Federal Reserve Board's decision 
to raise the rediscount rate and its 
policy of allowing money to tighten 
are mild restraints against possible 
inflation. 

Daily-average steel -production in 
April was at a record high. On an an- 
nual basis, as shown in the top chart, 
April production was at a 118.8-mil- 
lion-ton rate, topping the previous 
high, 118.7 million tons in March, 
1953. 

No letup in demand for steel has yet 
appeared. Order books are reported 
full for second-quarter delivery, with 
substantial demand reaching into the 
third quarter. Mill operations averaged 
88 per cent of capacity in the first 
three months of this year and are now 
above 95 per cent. But the large sup- 
plies are still being channeled into 
consumption and not stocks. 

Sheet steel is tight, with deliveries fall- 
ing behind schedules. Demand is 
heavy from the auto and other con- 
sumer-goods industries. 

Plate steel is becoming tighter as rail- 
road needs increase and compete with 
pipe requirements. 

Structural shapes remain in strong 
demand. Heavy-construction-contract 
awards in 15 weeks this year were 
reported by Engineering News-Record 
at $4,970,000,000, up 46 per cent from 
a year earlier. 

Auto factories continue to devour steel, 
taking about 25 per cent of the metal 
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compared with 19.5 per cent last year. 
The industry reports no accumulation 
of steel stocks. 

Passenger-car inventories are rising, 
however. On April 1, dealers held a 
record 624,277 units, Automotive 
News reports. But with sales running 
at 27,000 per day, compared with 17,- 
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700 per day a year ago, stocks are 
not considered burdensome, as at the 
previous high, 607,275 on May l, 
1954. 

Consumer demand for appliances also 
has been strong. Factory shipments in 
two months this year compared with 
last year show gains of 55 per cent 
for dryers, 30 per cent for washers, 
22 per cent for vacuum cleaners and 
ranges, 17 per cent for freezers and 


7 per cent for refrigerators, according 
to Retailing Daily. 

Industrial-fabric demand has been 
heavy, not only in the auto industry 
but also in other fields. 

Unfilled paperboard orders in the week 
of April 16 amounted to 514,762 tons, 
up 36 per cent from a year earlier. 

Freight carloadings, rising steadily, 
were 8 per cent higher in April than 
in the same month last year. 

Commercial and industrial loans of 
weekly reporting member banks rose 
168 millions through April 13 this 
year, compared with a decline of 822 
millions ‘in the same period last year. 
Gains were numerous, with the biggest 
increases showing up in these groups: 
metal products; petroleum, coal, chem- 
icals and rubber; textiles, apparel and 
leather; public utilities; sales finance. 

Industrial-goods shipments may estab- 
lish a record this year, with at least a 
10 per cent gain over 1954, the manu- 
facturers forecast. 

Soft-coal output appears to be past the 
worst of its depression and on the way 
to a 12 per cent increase over 1954, 
industry estimates suggest. 

New capacity goals for electric utilities, 
set by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, reveal a more optimistic official 
appraisal of the long-term business 
outlook. ODM now seeks capacity of 
150 million kilowatts by year end, 1958, 
against the earlier goal of 117 million 
kilowatts by year end, 1956. Present 
capacity is 103 million kilowatts. 

With activity expanding on many 
fronts, a clue to the basic strength of 
the current advance is expected when 
auto output begins to taper off from 
the present record rate. 
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The handsome 10-key 
caloulating-adding machine ig 


quiet - high-speed 


electric Gm LAtiEt a tit ie 
attractively priced 
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Figures fastet than you think 


The new portable Comptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human- 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate Jateral hand movements. 
Exclusive single-cycle action elimi- 
nates “runaway tape- 


The exclusive Visi-Balance window 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-UP- Direct 
action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 


FELT & TARRANT manuracturin 


1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
rey Without cost or obligatio 
a more information abo + 
pi _ {PTOGRAPH “202” eaten 
oO ase arrange for f 
siaale a free office trial 
The new COMPTOGRA aaa 
PH CA 
LCULATING-ADDING MACHINE, th c 
, the COMPTOMETER® DICTATION eae 


MACHINE, and th: 
' ¢ COMPTOMETE 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. Offices i n® ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE Ci 
. Offices in principal cities and throughout the = products of Felt & Tarrant ity 
world. 
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COMMUNICATION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


'" fROMMUNICATION” is perhaps the most important 
word in the vocabulary of our times. 

Communication is not merely the transmission of 
written or spoken messages through the printed word 
or the radio. 

Communication in its finest sense is the achieve- 
ment of understanding between peoples, irrespective 
of the mistakes and blunders made by men in govern- 
ment who sometimes misconstrue the limits of their 
temporary power. 

Communication sometimes belies its name by actu- 
ally setting up barriers to understanding. It can be 
mischievous, as when propaganda seeks to mislead 
public opinion. 

Communication must begin with the common man— 
with his normal and natural desire for survival. He 
fears no enemy if no enemy threatens him) He would 
prefer to live without fighting his fellow man. He 
wants only an opportunity for himself and his family 
to remain unmolested. How can he communicate his 
ideas and desires to everybody else? 

Whether it be among the millions of people in So- 
viet Russia or in the satellite states or in the countries 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, there is everywhere 
an instinct for peace and a desire for friendship. When 
troops in allied armies were able to get together in the 
last war, there was a noticeable tendency among them 
to fraternize, irrespective of the ideologies of the gov- 
ernments at home. 

If peoples could communicate with peoples, there 
would be no war clouds. If peoples could achieve the 
same mutual trust in the international community 
that they often attain in a national community, arma- 
ment could be reduced to the point where only the 
force adequate for domestic police purposes would be 
necessary. 


Communication, therefore, presents the big- 
gest challenge to the world today. What can be done 
to advance it on the positive side, and what can be 
done especially to remove the negative characteristics 
that emerge in our present communication system? 

The press and the radio, it must be confessed, are at 
times destructive. Though for the most part construc- 
tive, there are many instances in which the speed 
with which the press functions leads to sketchy report- 
ing and fragmentary dispatches being transmitted 
from country to country. 

Sometimes, for example, before an hour has elapsed 
the words of a presidential >ress conference, para- 


phrased and condensed, are transmitted to other capi- 
tals of the world. Comment is immediately sought by 
newsmen abroad from foreign governments. Further 
study of a complete text would have resulted in many 
cases in an entirely different kind of public comment— 
if, indeed, any were needed. 

The same thing often happens in our country. 
Within. minutes, an offhand comment by a member of 
Congress or by officials in the executive branch of the 
Government is relayed back and forth on the news 
tickers, and this frequently results in impromptu re- 
marks that are immediately broadcast. Speed is here 
the creator of discord. Before there is time to think 
things through, emotions are aroused and friction is 
generated. 

On the international side, we in America do not get 
enough information about the attitudes of other peo- 
ples, and it is evident that Europeans get a distorted 
picture of our own national mood and purpose. 

The idea, for instance, that America or any part of 
it wants to go to war for war’s sake is so preposterous 
that one wonders how anyone could transmit to Eu- 
rope such a report on America’s intentions. Then 
one discovers that, in their anxiety to get political ad- 
vantage, some Senators in our own Congress have been 
publicly accusing American officials or other members 
of Congress of seeking war. This is one of the grave 
aspects of present-day communication. 

The words of a Constitution that guarantee freedom 


of speech are essential, but they do not teach us self-. 


restraint. 


We must come to recognize that communi- 
cation is a basic force which cannot be used construc- 
tively unless it is inspired by a God-given honesty, 
fairness and tolerance. 

When communication in man-made controversies is 
faulty, it is because communication between God and 
man is impaired. Only when in the human heart there 
is a consciousness of the presence of God—sometimes 
called Conscience—will communication between in- 
dividuals become effective in the interest of peace. 

Only when ali precepts of national or international 
policy, political or economic, pass the test of a spirit- 
ual conscience, can we begin to master in our times the 
real art of communication between peoples. 

For when peoples can communicate their innermost 
feelings freely to other peoples—as honesty in com- 
munication is achieved—major conflicts will vanish 
from the earth and we shall enjoy an enduring peace. 
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The steel that could take 


anything 


N steel mills and warehouses, a roller 

leveler straightens wide sheets and 
heavy plates between powerful steel rolls 
and shoots them out flat and level. 

As you can imagine, the stress on the 
rolls is tremendous. To make them strong 
enough and tough enough, one roll man- 
ufacturer was using an alloy steel, 52100. 
Then to make the rolls hard enough, they 
were heated to a high temperature and 


but a bath 


quenched ina liquid bath. But the severe 
quench was causing many of the rolls 
to warp. 

The roll maker brought his problem 
to metallurgists of the Timken Company. 
‘Could rolls be made from 52100 steel 
that wouldn’t distort in quenching ?” 
Their considered answer: Yes—if the 
steel were uniform, from lot to lot, in 
analysis and hardenability. 


So the roll maker switched to 52100 
steel made by the Timken Company. They 
found the steel was uniform—lot to lot 
... heat to heat... year in, year out. The 
roll maker was able to standardize his 
heat-treating practice. Since the switch 
to Timken steel, distortion has been 
practically eliminated 

Our files bulge with scores of problems 
that have been “Solyed—by Timken 
Alloy Steel’’. ‘an we help solve a steel prob- 
lem for you? Write: The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Divi- 
sion, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable: ‘““Timrosco” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 


AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 
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AN HISTORIC REUNION OVER A DRINK OF CROWS WHISK 


Texas’ greatest hero, General Sam Houston, discusses national problems with Senator 
Daniel Webster, as they had done years before at-O'Neale’s Tavern, Washington, D. C. 


Wherever men of wisdom and action gather, Old Crow 
is frequently both subject for discussion and object of 
pleasure. Tonight, make the most celebrated bourbon in 
the world your permanent choice—in the milder 86 Proof 
bottling or the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


2 For five handsome repro- 
ductions of Old Crow illus- pono 
' trations for framing, send 


“- G ’ a MILDER 
$1 to Old Crow, P.O. B Ve CG. / ye SL 
426, Frankfort, Kentucky. She pred C ee ae Soourbon rr 
(This offer valid if your 

state laws permit.) 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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